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FRIED OYSTER RECIPE 


One pint large oysters; one-half cup:flour; one-half 

one-half cup Snider's Tomato.Catsup; one-half teast 
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SNIDER’S CATSUP IN SCRAMBLED E 
A tablespoon of Snider's Catsup 
two eggs. Thoroughly heat the 


Catsup in scrambling pan; then pi 
M4 eggs and thoroughly scramble while cooking. 
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WAVY DUE 
TER SOAKED 


-off His 
Pedestal 


WENTY-THREE thou- 

sand retailers have placed him 

in the window upon a ped- 

estal, but in three million homes 

he’s just plain Big Ben—an honor- 
ary member of the family circle. 

He rounds up these three million fam- 

ilies for a happy breakfast party sogether; no 

stragglers—no cold wheat cakes—no scold- 


ing from mother when Big Ben regulates 
the morning habits 
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Dad beats the first mail to the office, the 
kiddies beat the school bell, while mother 
and Big Ben get a hundred percent efficiency 
into the housework routine. 


Let your jeweler work him out—off the 
pedestal and on the job—hear that cheerful 
ring which works with a straight five-minute ) 
call, or ten successive half-minute taps. 


Big Ben stands seve mches tall has big, easv-wind 
protect your fingers, large black hands and numerals to mak« 
easy to tell the time or dark, trosty mornings His rate tor home 
service is just the same for one vear « S25! the Stat 
$3.00 in Canada If your jeweler hasn't him, addre an 
order to Westclox, La Sille, Ill, and | 


to your front doo 
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FRIED OYSTER RECIPE 


One pint large oysters; one-half cup flour; one-half cup milk; 
one-half cup Snider's Tomato Catsup; one-half teaspoon salt. 
Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, Catsup and salt; dip oysters into 

mixture, then roll them in cracker crumbs. . Fry in sweet, fresh 
lard, butter or olive oil until a dark brown. Serve very hot. 


SNIDER’S CATSUP IN SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Catsup in.scrambling pan; then pour in the 
eggs and thoroughly scramble while cooking. 


} A tablespoon of Snider's Catsup to every 


7, 


\ two eggs. Thoroughly heat the butter and 
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Pedestal 


WENTY-THREE thou- 

sand retailers have placed him 

in the window upon a ped- 
estal, but in three million homes 
he’s just plain Big Ben—an honor- 
ary member of the family circle. 





He rounds up these three million fam- 
ilies for a happy breakfast party sogether; no 
stragglers—no cold wheat cakes—no scold- 
ing from mother when Big Ben regulates 
the morning habits 
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Dad beats the first mail to the office, the 
kiddies beat the school bell, while mother 
and Big Ben get a hundred percent efficiency 
into the housework routine. 


Let your jeweler work him out—off the 
pedestal and on the job—hear that cheerful 
ring which works with a straight five-minute 
call, or ten successive half-minute taps. 


Big Ben stands seve inches tall has big, easv-winding keys to 
protect your fingers, large black hands and numerals to mak« 
easy to tell the time on dark, trosty mornings His rate for home 
service is just the same for one year or ten; $2.50 the 
$3.00 in Canada If your jeweler hasn't him, address a n 


order to Westclx, La Salle, bd and | 


to your front door 
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The Trend toward the Franklin Car 


NE. of the greatest retail merchants 
this country ever knew said in 
Chicago in 1905: 


“When enough men own motor 
cars in the United States you will see a com- 
plete change in the things men require of an 
automobile.” 

That change in automobile buying is here 
today. 

It is puzzling a great many. 

But it is as clear as day to anyone who will 
study conditions and listen to men talk in 
the street. 

Men—even the wealthiest men—no longer 
want an automobile as an expensive luxury. 

It is no longer fashionable to burn up money. 

Nor is thereacraze formere cheapnessamong 
those who can pay for comfort and distinction. 

The great change is to measure value in terms of use. 

What will the car do for me? 

What is its cost of operation ? 

This has brought a remarkable increase in 
Franklin business. 

An increase of more than 86 per cent. in 1914. 

December, the dullest month of the year, Frank- 
lin dealers sold more Franklin cars than in any 
previous month in the biggest selling season. 

More Franklin cars are sold than any other car 
at its price or at any higher price. 

Here, at the beginning of 1915, Franklin dealers 
have more inquiries than ever before in the history 
of the company. 

The Franklin has always been the different car. It 
has not changed to meet the new conditions. 

_ It is fundamentally the same as it has been for 
fourteen years. 

Its business has grown every year; but never so 
fast as in the last eighteen months. 


The Franklin principle delivers what automobile 
buyers are looking for today. 

Get all the facts you can on Tire expense. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and learn the 
actual records of the average mileage of Franklin 
owners over a period of four years. 

Get all the facts you can about Gasoline consump- 
tion. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and let him prove 
to you that the Franklin luxurious six cylinder 30 
h. p. car costs less to run than the cheapest car made. 

Get all the facts you can about Lubricating cost. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and compare 
them with the records of Franklin owners as to 
miles per gallon of lubricating oil. 

Get all the facts you can about Simplicity of con- 
struction. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and have him 
show you how the Franklin has eliminated over 
one hundred unnecessary parts, including water, 
pump, radiator and plumbing. 

Get all the facts you can about Engine cooling. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and let him show 
ta how Franklin direct-air-cooling makes it possi- 

le to run the Franklin 365 days in the year (in the 
coldest winter and the hottest summer weather) 
without freezing or boiling—without the slightest 
cooling trouble ; and how on September 24,1914, 116 
Franklin cars, in 116 parts of the country, ran 100 
miles each on low gear without stopping the engine. 

Get all the facts you can about Weight. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and inquire about 
Franklin balance and scientific light-weight in relation 
to rough and muddy roads and easy riding. 

Buying an automobile is an important trans- 
action. Don’t buy hastily. Don’t buy on impres- 
sion. Rely on facts—on performance. 

First cost is not everything. Realeconomyissimple 
construction that avoids car troubles,and low operat- 
ing cost that avoids the constant drain of expenses. 

Somewhere there is a car that is quite the best 
car for you. 

It may be the Franklin. But wherever it is, find it. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


January 25, 1915 
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BES IN A HURRY 


WERRICK 


The Amazing Revival of Republicanism Set the Prognosticators to Working on Rosters of Republicans Who Might Benefit by the Recrudescence 


HE entomology of boydom asserts that bum- 

blebees are biggest when they are born 

Maturer entomology may assert the same 

thing, or may not; but, whether or no, there is 
no denying that the entomology of politics is correct when it claims—as it does—that 
presidential bees are biggest when they are born. Also, the time when they appear 
most frequently is immediately after a party has had encouragement at the polls—or 
an individual has been encouraged, which amounts to the same thing. 

As Lremember my insectological investigations of years ago, there is some considerable 
ceremony attending the birth of a bumblebee, as undoubtedly there is a modicum of 
danger in being in the neighborhood at the time; but in the case of a presidential bee 
there is neither ceremony nor danger. 

It is a simple and a harmless operation: There comes an election. Here and there 
n ride in in impressive manners. 

The next night, after the political reporters have discussed the causes and the effects, 
and cleared away the smoke of battle, the exigencies of copy production demand a new 
lant; and busy typewriters, in various parts of the country —especially at Washingtor 

pick up these favored and favorite sons who have won handily and slate them as 


m 


presidential possibilities. 

That is the outward and visible expression of the inward and egoistic hope of those 
mentioned; and it likewise is the first audible buzz of the bee. After that the bee buzzes 
continuously; but only in rare instances does the buzzer summon the man with the bee 
to the front office for preferment. However, it is a pleasant and an innocuous recreatior 
for the bee disclosers and, in some instances but not many, the discoverers; albeit a large 





proportion of those who get the bee never are beeless thereafter 

‘“‘Among those prominently mentioned,”’ clatters the political writer on his machine; 
and then he takes to himself the characteristics of prominence and does the mentioning. 
The person thus prominently mentioned never fails to ascribe real prominence to the 
allusion; and thus are many ambitions blasted and thus do many hopes decay. 

Still, it is an interesting diversion and inoffensive. We have no man on our Democratic 
list who is averse to appearing on such a list, and many men who eagerly maneuver to 
land thereon. The presidential bee is a curious and a persistent insect. Once it infest 
the bonnet of an otherwise sane politician or statesman or leading citizen, that bonnet 
is never thereafter untenanted by that bee. And the mentions get to be matters ol 
typewriter habit. Once in a man, it stays in for a long time. 

To be sure, the mentioner knows full well that most of those he mentions have not 
a chance on earth; but they add a simulation of expert knowledge to the list, for there 
may be--may be reasons for thi designation disclosed only to the person who put 
them in the covey he collects 

The recent election was a made-to-order affair so far as the propagation of bee 
was concerned. It happened midway between a combat at the polls that was unique, 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


wherein a once powerful party was disastrously 
feated, and a coming combat, where the mid 
event was prophetic of a sort of return to vigor by the 
almost defunct contender of two years before 

Naturally the amazing revival of Republicanism set the prognosticators to working 
on rosters of Republicans who might benefit by the recrudescence. They catalogued 
them numerously. They reached back into the dun past and they grabbed from th 
golden future. Few escaped. Inasmuch as the Republicans had come back—to a degree, 
at least—they unwrapped the mummies and they unswathed the babe 

There was small speculation as to tne Democrats The Democratic nominatio 
1916 is reasonably determined now But here was a situation wherein the third part 
seemed to have suffered elimination, and where the old party— the Republica 
showed not only determination, but dash, decision and dilation. It had expanded, It 
returned as a contender. Wherefore it must be supplied with candidates 
the results were raked up, and some of the niches in the Hall of Former Fame el 
visited and the effigies therein taken down and dusted off It was a wide ithol 
comprehensive mention, predicated on the enthusiasms of the moment and the necessit 


for something to write about 


Nevertheless, most of the possi bilitie took it seriously, and still do, eve thoug! 
most of the politicians did not On a situation of this kind the pol ticlans are open-t led 
persons. They want to win; and, though they ordinarily prefer to win with tl 
individual, they will try to win with any individual. It is quite likely the people wil 
have some say in selecting the next candidate for President offered by the Republica 
but that will not prevent the politiciar s from shrewdly casting about and trying to 
influence publi sentiment here and there \ politician cannot create, i irge wa 
a public sentiment; but he can accelerate or retard it if it exist 

Suppose, lor example, i man should ke ip in front tor the presidential nominat 
because of a favorable public sentiment, and that man should not be regarded wit! ) 
by the organization — the machine in Pennsylvania. The many hundreds of individua 

that machine, acting by order, could retard that favorable entime he mpl 
process of continuously circulating about in their own localitic ind spreading derogatory 
reports They could not start a man by preading good repor put try i 


keep him going once he started, and they could help stop a mar 

Notwith tanding the fact that the public because of primarte will } ( 
determining the coming candidate, the politicians have been for a long time cor leri 
the qualifications required Im the old days as soon as one election is over the boss« 
began planning for the next one; but this time it is different 
the character and characteristics of the candidate will be determined between now and 


the summer of 1916 as demanded by the events to come 
What i past, so lar as the Republicar party 1 oncerned, | water over the dar 
Mr. Barne and Mr Crane and Mr i une ind i he rest of them, have the ‘ ‘ 


















on the future. That they may not be powerful will not 
keep them from trying to be, and at present they are in 
eritirely receptive frames of mind. They are waiting for 
something to turn up— hoping they may be able to turn it 
up themselves, but not so sure they can, and certain of 
only one thing, which is that they will declare themselves 
in on whatever does turn up. 

Hence these bees are in a hurry, but that does not 
letract from the interest in their buzzing. That being the 
case, let us pass to a good-tempered consideration of these 
pronto persons who have been prominently mentioned and 
The selections fall easily into two 
, of whom there are three worth comment in the 
first class, and four in the second. The first three may be 
iduary. Legatees and the others as Heirs 
That all seven are willing is strenuously as- 
To be sure, one or two of them 
have protested; but that is mere modesty. The fact is 
they all have the bee, and the bee has them. 

The Residuary Legatees are Charles Evans Hughes, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: William Edgar Borah, senator from Idaho; and 
Albert Baird Cummins, senator from Iowa. These are 
men whose past perforrnances legitimately entitle them to 
mention as possible candidates for the presidency on the 
Republican ticket in 1916—now that it has been established 
there will be a Republican ticket at that time. 

Mr. Justice Hughes potentially has been a nominee 
for president by the Republican party since he actually 
beeame gevernor of New York in 1907. There never has 
been a time since then when, asked about candidates, 
certain people have not said: “ Well, Hughes is a good 
man.’ This was so in 1908, and it was so in 1912, in both 
of which years Mr. Taft was nominated by the Republicans. 


who are glad of it 


classe 


Own as I & 
Apparent 


serted by their sponsors. 


it’s a Long, Long Way to 1916 


HERE was a movement against Mr. Taft in 1908, 

engineered by a combination the reporters called the 
Allies; and it had for its object the defeat of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft by virtue of various favorite-son move- 
ments in various parts of the country. The hope was to 
get enough favorite-son delegates to make a combination 
nossible that would defeat Taft for the nomination. There 
was nothing particularly against Taft save that he was the 
candidate of President Roosevelt; but what the patriots 
who engineered the Allies’ spasm in our politics had against 
President Roosevelt was considerable. 

Fairbanks and Cannon and Knox, and some others, 
were in this as favorite sons, and always there was talk of 
Hughes. He was then governor of New York and had dis- 
played a commendable sense of independence of thought 
well as a certain discreet progressivism. 
Indeed he seemed to be excellent presidential timber; but 
log, for the strength of President 
Roosevelt pushed Taft through, and Taft was expeditiously 
elected, and Hughes was reélected governor of New York 
at the same time. 

Pefore Hughes completed his term as governor he was 
named for an associate justiceship of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by President Taft, and resigned the 
governorship in October, 1910, to go on that bench. Not- 
withstanding this his name was frequently canvassed in 
1912 as a compromise candidate between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt; and there was the usual comment of “‘ Weil, 
Hughes is a good mar Nothing came of this, of course— 
that is, nothing came of it so far as Hughes was concerned. 
What came of it in connection with Mr. Taft and Mr. 

toosevelt need not be discussed here, 

ilowever, the name of Hughes lingered and lingers. He 
had left the governorship and had taken a place on the 
Supreme Bench, where he was supposed to be remote from 
polities and probably is. Personally it is quite likely Mr. 
Justice Hughes is in no way concerned in any movement 
to get himself out in front, or in any mention of himself 
that is made. He may be willing or he may not be. I have 


no information as to that. 


and action, as 


he remained Ith the 


The fact is, the name Hughes has a certain tang to it 
that makes it pleasant to the political palates of some men 
who have more or less to do with Republican politics. A 
further fact is, he established a reputation for a sort of sane 
radicalism of action when he was governor, kept clear 
enough of factions, attended to his business discreetly, 
and thus secured that most-to-be-desired attribute of the 
candidate, either personal or promoted — availability. 

Mr. Justice Hughes is comparatively young—he was 
born in 1862—and he has a national reputation. He has 
had executive experience; and he is universally held to be 
of sufficient independence of action and thought, as well 
as advanced enough in his thinking, to make him worthy 
of serious consideration. So far as his record is to be 
considered, that is made. 

He is now a judge, and in no position personally to add a 
single political laurel to his wreath. It may be that he has 
put this ambition--if he ever had it—behind him; for 
certainly the position of an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has most attractive fea- 
tures, and many of them. Whether or not, in this present 
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contingency we find Mr. Justice Hughes exceedingly prom- 
inent among the prominently mentioned. And this is not 
only newspaper stuff, but in various parts of the country 
men are going about and “‘talking’’ Hughes. 

Talking a man is a feature of our politics that has wide 
vogue. In some way— mysterious enough, but effective 
word is passed to talk a man. Soon thereafter you find 
the talk beginning. In a county seat a county chairman or 
a leading politician will edge into a group where politics 
is discussed and at the proper moment give the reasons 
for the faith that is in him concerning the man he has been 
told to talk. Recently I happened to go about a bit in 
some Middle Western States. I found them talking Hughes. 
By them I mean men who are more or less directly in touch 
with other men who themselves hold Republican responsi- 
bilities—or think they do, which tots up one way the same 
as it tots up the other. 

Now I do not know who started this, nor is that essen- 
tial. It may be that the Justice is being used without his 
knowledge to sound out sentiment, for there was discus- 
sion of other candidates also; but when I arrived in the 
city of New York, and when I stopped here and there in 
cities in New York, I heard the same Hughes talk. Noth- 
ing at all may come of it. It is a long way to 1916—a long, 
long way to go. Still the men, especially in New York, 
who were talking Hughes do not often talk except as they 
are told to talk or as they are telling others to talk; so it 
may be put down that some one has, or some set of ones 
have, Hughes in mind, aside from the desultory conver- 
sation of minor politicians that always comes in circum- 
stances similar to those prevailing at present. 

The thing works the other way round also. Often 
enough you will find a man is not being talked but is being 
knocked. There is a certain section of this country, for 
example, where about this time three or four thousand 
men, each of some importance in his community and of 
some local political repute, will be inserting themselves 
into political conversations and making statements in- 
imical to one of our leading Democrats. All this goes 
on wholly independent of newspaper comment and is a 
really subtle method of influencing public opinion. The 
object is to try to get a sort of psychological reaction, or 
action, as the case may be; and sometimes it works. The 
average voter follows where he is led. 

It is a well-marked attribute of the human mind that it 
readily absorbs statements of this kind, and as readily dis- 
tributes them as original deductions soon afterward. We 
all try to be wise; and inasmuch as most of us have very 
little to be wise about of our own conception, we endeavor 
to be wise through the medium of communicated ideas and 
precepts. If you make a statement to the ordinary man, 
and that statement seems to him to have elements of 
information or understanding or novelty or rationality, he 
repeats the same statement when he gets an opportunity 
not as your statement, but as his. The sages have been 
remarking on the prevalence of human vanity for same 
thousands of years. 


Bees With a Progressive Buzz 


HEREFORE, as they are talking Hughes it means that 

somebody is thinking of Hughes, canvassing Hughes, 
feeling out with Hughes. Nothing may come of it. It has 
so fallen out that when it comes to making a list of possi- 
bilities for the Republican nomination in 1916, which has 
acquired merit since the election day just past, the most 
important person seems to be Hughes. The timber in him 
seems of the better quality. He sort of looms. There has 
been a marked falling-off of the production of Republicans 
of presidential size during the past few years. Hughes 
might have done in 1908 and he might have done in 1912, 
Since then his availability has not slackened, unless, 
indeed, he considers himself fixed for life on the bench 
as he is, provided he wants to be. 

Mr. Justice Hughes may have ideas on this subject. He 
may be receptive or he may be conceptive. He may be 
objective or he may be subjective. Those are not the points 
at issue. Whether he was willing or whether he was not, 
some kind friends have supplied him with a bee—a good, 
lively, buzziferous bee; and he will hear much more of the 
buzz of it than he hears now before he hears less, provided 
he does not swat it rather soon. 

And why should he swat it? He occupies a most digni- 
fied position. Being a Justice of the Supreme Court he 
cannot be expected to do anything actively for the further- 
ance of any movement having himself as an object of 
political preferment; but as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court there is nothing to prevent others from keeping the 
bee buzzing, and it is quite likely that even the ears of so 
great a jurist may not find the sound unmusical. 

The only prognosticator who entered the wide field of 
prophecy after the election, when naming cligibles for the 
Republican nomination in 1916 was a popular and preva- 
lent pastime, and who did not confine himself almost 
exclusively to progressives or near-progressives—not in a 
party sense, but as to thought, principle and action— was 
Senator Ollie M. James, of Kentucky; and he is a Demo- 
crat. The senator gave it as his opinion that the logical 
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candidates for the 1916 distinction are Senator Boies 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, for president, and Uncle Joe 
Cannon, of Illinois, for vice-president, each of whom was 
largely vindicated at the polls, and each of whom is most 
rigidly standpat. 

Among the other list makers there seemed to be an 
accepted opinion that the man named by the Republicans 
must be of known, even though sane, radicalism. Appar- 
ently he must have his face toward the morning instead 
of against the wall. And that opinion is justified by the 
facts. Every person knows that if the Republicans expect 
to get anywhere at all they must recognize the trend of the 
times and the political necessities based on and demanded 
by the temper of the people. 

Hence, apart from the senator from Kentucky, nearly 
every bee set to buzzing buzzed a progressive buzz. 
Though it is quite true that some bees buzzed more pro- 
gressively than others, it is also true that all bees buzzed 
that way—some of them sedately, to be sure, but suffi- 
ciently for all that. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the basic principle 
of the Republican leaders at present is to be as radical 
as necessary. They do not know yet how radical they 
may have to be; but they are preparing to fill any order 
for progressivism that may be given to them by the people. 
They want to win; and, though they have higher hopes 
for publication than they have for private use, they think 
there may be a chance, especially if those returned three 
million Bull Moosers stay returned. Hence they are can- 
vassing, along with Mr. Justice Hughes, the claims of two 
others, who have at least near-radical tendencies. I refer 
to Senator Borah and to Senator Cummins. 


Back in the Grand Old Party 


& STATED, what happened in 1912 is water over the 
dam so far as 1916 and the Republicans are concerned 
Any and all erring brethren are welcome to come back, and 
no questions will be asked. Now this identical, pulsating 
present is what concerns those who have the destinies of 
the Grand Old Party in charge. To be sure, neither Senator 
Borah nor Senator Cummins strayed very far afield; but, 
whether they did or not, each of them is at this june- 
ture snugly housed in the Republican party, and firmly 
committed to the theory that the right way to reform 
a political organization is from within rather than from 
without. 

Both have records as progressives. Both have pro- 
tested against old methods. Both have experience of 
public life to stay them, and both are men of wide repute. 
Senator Cummins made his record in lowa, long before 
Borah entered public life; and Borah has been quite con- 
spicuously of the look-forward-not-backward type since he 
came to the Senate. When the Republicans had their 
post mortem in Washington, in 1913, Senator Borah was 
active in the movement to sit steady and regenerate th 
old party as Republicans rather than to join outside move- 
ments. That, too, was the recognized attitude of Senator 
Cummins, and both have displayed it in the Senate and 
elsewhere since that time. 

I do not suppose it would be fair to say that either Sen- 
ator Borah or Senator Cummins is, as yet, an active candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for Presidest in 1916; 
but no confidence is violated by the statement that each of 
them would be glad to have it. Nothing will be done by 
either to discourage that preferment. They are, as it were, 
watchfully waiting. It is not probable either will be found 
doing anything to discourage such discussion of their 
availability as will enhance those delectable advantages 
not, of course, that either is campaigning for the place, 
but that receptivity is the politician’s first law. 

Both are of high repute in the Senate as able lawyers, 
excellent legislators and advanced thinkers. Each is an 
experienced politician and each knows how to preserve his 
equilibrium. So far as availability goes, Borah has the 
advantage of youth and Cummins the advantage of expe- 
rience. They may differ as to methods, but, at the bottom, 
each is about the same sort of Progressive Republican 
that the other is. It is not probable they would be far 
apart on any constructive program for the Republicans, 
no matter what personal embroideries they might put on 
that program. Of all the congressional lot, they have 
legitimate claims on the Republicans, in these present 
circumstances, for adequate consideration in 1916. 

There are others, to be sure, of the politically older ones; 
but these three are, so far, the three that deserve as much 
serious consideration as it is necessary tc give at this time. 
They have all, more or less, been in the talk of men in the 
past. Hughes was a suggestion in 1908 and in 1912, and 
Cummins has had his presidential boosters ever since he 
was governor of Iowa and broke the railroad machine 
there. Many people considered Borah the logical solution 
of the difficulties in 1912. These are the Residuary Legatees 

From these we come to the newer headliners—the 
Heirs Apparent—the men on whom the spotlight has 
just been turned. If so be the Republicans had continued 
in disaster during 1914, instead of perking up as they did, 

(Continued on Page 35 
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HE hostess, having glanced about her briefly, pushed 
her chair back from the table; and at the signal, the 
stir among the other guests, Hoppy Deane broke off 
abruptly in the middle of what he was saying. It was not 
much, of course. It was “just something or other,” as 
Hoppy himself, in his shy, bashful way, would have termed 
it: but at the same time Hoppy had put into the speech 
a good deal of impulsive eloquence. 
Evidently the slender splendid vision at his side thought 
At all events, she was gazing at Hoppy, her lips 
parted, her eyes lighting with a gleam of interest and 


so too. 


when all at once she gasped. Hoppy, in the 
midst of his speech, had darted under the dinner table. 
exclaimed the girl “Whatever are 


amusement 


“Good heavens! 
you doing?” 
Partly hidden by the damask, only his neat slippered feet 
could be seen; but emerging prese ntly, Hoppy looked up 
at her, his face crimson with con 
“Tt’s a habit,” he explained 
I was looking for your gloves.” 
The girl, however, had both her gloves in her hand; and 
after a stare she broke abruptly into a rippling little tinkle 


usion. 





‘IL always do it at a dinner. 


of amusement 
* Really *t dashed under 

the table for a sam} 
Hoppy gaped 
**A—a what?” he 
His vision gleamed at him again, her eyes dancing 
‘You don’t mean you've forgotten? Why, what you 


I wondered whether you hadr 
tammered 


were talking about just now! 
The effect was instant 
ing to his lips 


“Hush!” he whispered. ‘‘Ssh 


Hoppy started, his finger spring- 
als 


Then as the girl gazed at him, her air bewildered, 
Hoppy’s eyes went darting about the room 

The hostess and the other ladies in her train had moved 
toward the door; the men stood grouped about the table 
awaiting the moment when they could smoke. 

Hoppy’s glance, however, did not dwell on this part of 
the picture. His eyes sped swiftly down the room. Truax, 
and with him was an elderly 
person with a bald head and pale, closely cropped side 


his host, was lounging there 


whiskers. Hoppy knew the gentleman imperfectly as 
Lombard, the Wall Street banker. Truax and he had their 
heads together, ar d the two were talking earnestly. 

At once Hoppy’s eyes leaped back to the girl 

“I’m a silly ass,” said Hoppy, “and my tongue’s run 
I shouldn't have mentioned it.”’ 
at him curiously. Obviously the 
direction in which Hoy py looked had not been lost on her, 


away with me again 
The girl was staring 


for she, too, glanced briefly down the room 

“I see,”’ she said, and her brows puckered themselves 
together rned you mustn’t talk! You’re 
in Wall Street and this is a business deal!” 

Exactly. Hoppy was not only in Wall Street, he also 
had been warned Just the same, 
Ordinarily girls he 
met at dinner knew little about business and cared about 
Dress or dancing was what usually fetched them, 
he considered; but this girl Well, it was not only in 
He was still gazing at her, pink 
when she gave him another 





“you've been W 


It is often so in finance 


the girl's cleverness was astonishing 
it less 


one way she was a wizard 
with his shy admiration, 
glance, then shrugged her shoulders ligt tly. 

“Oh, well; it’s all a part of the game I suppose,”’ she 
murmured; and with another smile, vague and curiously 
disturbing, she slipped toward the door and was gone 

Hoppy sat down suddenly. The young man’s face in the 
brief interim that followed underwent a number of singular 
First its faint pinkness gave way abruptly to a 
rush of more hearty color. Hoppy scowled then. A game? 
There was a squareness about Hoppy’s jaw that some- 


changes. 


? 





yvashful manner; 
and as again he glanced toward the table’s other end one 
remarked it clearly 

At college, in fact, where Hoppy had played halfback on 
the Varsity, they had learned to watch for the look. When 
it appeared they handed Hoppy the ball, after which Hoppy 
usually did the rest Now, however, the look had no 
sooner dawned than it gave way to bewilderment. What 


a game? Was she trying to insinuate that 


how was not just in keeping with his shy 





did she mean 
the deal he was in on was crooked? That he was helping 
Truax to plant something on the public? 

““Oh, shush!”’ said Hoppy to himself 
lous to think about 

Truax, in the first place, was too big a man in United 
Chemicals to try anything funny on the Street. Then 
again, having been a friend ef Hoppy’s late lamented 
father, was it likely he would let Hoppy in on any game he 
was ashamed of? And Synthetic Camphor, Ltd., was any- 
thing but a game. Why, at three dollars a share, the price 
Hoppy had paid for his, it was like picking up money in 
the gutter! 


It was too ridicu- 
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“Why Didn't You 
Tell Me You 
Were the Great, 
the Famous, 
Mr. Deane?" 


Hoppy knew all about Camphor, Ltd. The deal was not 
much on the surface, mi but then in Wall Street 
you never can tell about that. Some of the biggest killings 
are made in just such modest affairs— small private snaps, 
the capital stock of which is only a million dollars or s« 
And that was the case with Camphor. There were a hundred 
thousand shares at ten dollars par a share 

The capital, it appeared, represented the right, title and 
good will to a secret process, an invention that cut in half 
the cost of producing camphor. Hoppy knew all about 
that too. He had not only seen the machine, he had met 
the inventor also. The fellow was an old German, one of 


those chaps who spend their lives in some stunt like this 
Hoppy, in fact, had heard of three or four others lately 
One, for example, had spent thirty years in trying to make 
artificial tea out of wood pulp; and another was trying to 
turn hay and cornstalks into tobacco 

The Camphor man’s machine was a perfect wonder 
First you poured into the hopper a lot of black, sticky 
stuff — coal tar, the old German said it was 
few cents or so a gallon. Then y 
works began to buzz; and before you Knew itar liar 
lump of camphor popped right out in front of you. Why, it 

a perfect killing! 
* said Hoppy again; and, amused, he w 
still induigently smiling when he remembered he had not 
yet learned the young woman’s name 

That was a regular trick of his 
tioned, Hoppy in his embarrassment usually missed the 
name or promptly forgot what it was. However, the girl's 
place card still remained where she had left it; and after 
a shy look about him he slyly turned it over. 

The next instant he gasped in dismay! 


costing only a 
yu started the wheels; the 


was a knockout 
“Oh, shush! 


is 


When names were mer 


MISS LOMBARD 


That was the name. The slender splendid vision was 
Old Man Lombard’s daughter! 


The next half hour, as it dragged itself away, was filled 
with as much torture for Hoppy as though his late neighbor 
had been the well-known Nuremberg maiden 






Meximulian Foster 


‘Liqueur, sir?”’ inquired the obsequi English butler 
“ Don’ 
“Cigar Sl 


i“ ‘ 
want it loppy snapped curt 


asked the tootn 


Hoppy impatiently waved the n " 
What a fool the girl would think him! What 
! ! More than that, she would be sure to repe 


her all that Hoppy had said Lor 


headed idiot 





to her fat 


would be furious. Probably he would get eve tox 
telling his daughter that Hoppy was a1 
Of course Hoppy himself had done that; but con 
from Lombard the statement would have we nt \ 
that wasn’t all either! Once Lombard heard that Hoy 
had let his tongue wag, he would probably wa to ix 
him out of the pool in Camphor, Ltd 
He hated to think of it These however, were | 
details His worst ordeal was when Truax beckor 
ome and talk to him 
Lombard, a huge cigar clenched betweer 
his teeth, had moved away from the ta 


nd when Hoppy, quaking, had 


Lombard’s chair, his host idged |} 
pleasantly in the ribs lruax ! 
seemed filled with unusual gayety T} 


ernoon, it appeared, he had by a stroke 
of rare good luck picked up another bl 
of Camphor. He was sorry it was only a 
easly three thousand shares: but the 
the twenty-eight thou 
ady had, this would give } 
rl) a third interest in the mp 
And you get it for only five dollars a 
!’ Truax announced triun 
Hoppy blinked. The price a share was 
two dollars more than he had paid for the 
rest of his Camphor. However, ere he had 
time to thank his host, Mr. Truax leaned 
over abruptly and laid a hand on Hoppy's 





share 


rn Again he warned Hoppy that under 


no rcumstances must he repeat a word 
to yone 

‘You understand, don't you? he 
warned 

Hoppy understood. Somehow, too, the 


derstanding added to his discomfort 
Finally, however, he managed to escay 


rom his indulgent host 





There was but one thing to be 


He must see Miss Lombard atonce. Before 


he told her father he must throw himself 
her mer Ihe followed another 
ig g filteen n utes 
I t Hoppy was engaged talk by a small, bushy-faced 


person with the briskness and appearance of a Skye te 
’s hobby, it appeared, was Chinese 
Hoppy, it happened 


rom a soup plate; and 


rier, The gentle 
ceramics of the proto-Ming dynasty 
would not have knowr 





‘ 


ceram 
when his replies indicated as much, the whiskers, with a 
stare, were turned from hin 

Then on Hoppy ther sid a His spe 
her specialtie s Hoppy straightway learned 
‘alm Beach, the one-step and Western ga 


Joppy was a perfect duffer at golf and he had 


; other side was a fat man 
ciaity, or rat 
were golf, | 


securities 


; 
never seen Palm Beact As for the one-step, having tried 
it a few times, the results had decided him never to try it 
again. The topic of light, heat and power securities wa 


with equal abruptness disposed of. Hoppy was not in tl 





market for any and the fat man at once lost heart. How 
ever, just as he snorted then turned his back on H Ly 
Truax, rising, gave the signal to join the ladies 

That was Hop; chance He bolted straight for the 


drawing room 

At Hoppy’s precipitate entrance Miss Lombard looked 
up with another ge iming sn ile, a look the effect of whic} 
on him was more knockdown than before. Evider she 
had been awaiting hi irrival 

‘I’ve been hearing about you,”’ she announced. “ W} 
didn’t you tell me you were the gre 
Deane?” 

“Huh?” inquir 








It was perhaps not exactly the acknowledgme f one 
both gre itand famous: but to hear he was noted \ 
ashock to Hoppy. However, Miss Lombard smiled 

7 mean on the griciror yo KNOW ] didn’t re 
you until I was told.” 

Hop} said probal t Since his f hal eer } 
ad had his hair cut and the mud washed off } f 
Then in the midst of t} inane explanation he } ‘ 

himself up short 

‘Look here.”” he demanded “are you going to tell 


your father? 


That he meant about the deal in Camphor, Ltd., Miss 


Lombard seemed instantly to divine. The smile in her 
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eyes died briefly and a pause followed, during 
t Hoppy queerly. 
‘You don’t really mean, do you, that 
been buying that stuff?"’ she asked. 
Hoppy started at her tone. 
ah f why not? 
tammered 


After another glance Miss Lombard shrugged 


which she gazed a 


you've 


What do you mean?” he 





her shoulders i 2 
“Oh, nothing,” she returned. 
Hoppy, however, was not to be put off now. 


His eyes, darting round the room, dwelt briefly on 
Truax, hishost. Slouched down in a chair Truax 
vas chatting briskly with a well-fed, middle-aged 
lady, richly upholstered in brocade and plumlike 
pearl Hoppy’s glance sped on. Beyond, in 
stood Miss Lombard’s father. He 
us peering at Hoppy and his daughter with a 
When Hoppy’s eyes came 

back to the girl again his jaw had once more 


t corner, 
rising air of disquiet 


grown square, 
‘A while ago,”’ said Hoppy, “you mentioned 


Will you tell me what 


omething about a game. 
ou mean ea 

“A game?” she repeated. 

“Yes,”’ said Hoppy; “what game?” 

She did net reply for a moment. Instead, she, 
the room at her father. Hoppy 
did not miss the lool 


too,gl inced acro 


Neither did the young man miss the scowl 
that Lombard delivered to his daughter. In 
return she smiled at her father benignly. Then 
he turned to Hoppy. 

iid Miss Lombard, “‘is first to 


find your German!” 


“The game,’’ 


Late that night, when the Lombard chauffeur 
lammed the door of the Lombard limousine and 
the car sped on its way uptown, the motor had 
hardly turned the corner when the banker gave 
vent to a savage grunt. 

Look here, Milly as he demanded; 
iying to that cub?” 

“Cub?” his daughter repeated. “It can’t be 
possible you mean Mr. Deane?” He did, it 
he added: “Perhaps you don’t know 
Vir. Deane is rather a famous person!” 

Huh?” her father inquired. 


“just what 
were you Si 


cemed: whereat 


‘Not in Wall Street of course,” she answered; “in 
football.” 

There was another grunt. Mr. Lombard had never 
played football. In his opinion one rated it as somewhere 
hetween Boy Scouts and the Prize Ring. However, his 
was still apparent; and as the car sped past 


a street lamp on the Avenue he glanced at his daughter 


iMeusine 


harply 
“'There’s no telling about you!’’ he snorted. “*Now I'd 
like to know what you're up to.” 

His daughter debated a moment 

Well,” she returned’ judicially; “I was wondering 
whether I'd appeal to your sense of humor or complain 
to the Gerry Society.” 

It appeared, however, that her father must lack the 
humor she alluded to; for having writhed his brows into 
nother irate scewl he warned her not to jest. To this 
Miss Lombard retorted that jesting was farthest from her 
It was a serious matter when Wall Street could find 
no richer field for its talents than boys just out of college. 

‘However, you needn't worry,” she added; “if you 
lon’t get his money I may decide to take it into the family 


my 


mind 


elf ’ 

There was a pause. During it her father’s disquiet 
howed signs of rising to the exploding point. 

rs hHiuh ” he a ked 

His daughter, however, only smiled 
In Wal! Street’s best financial circles 


made by the flurry in Camphor, Ltd., 


the brief ripple 
no doubt has long 
fen forgotten. Still, there must be a few who yet remem- 
tock, it will be recalled, was dealt in on the Curb, 
vhere for a few brief hours it enjoyed a somewhat surpris- 


g activity Tizen, having reached a high point of five 


wer I'he 


dollars and ninety cents in three sales, leaping there from 
eventy-nine cents, it next disappeared from the market. 
Che Curb, in fact, was the scene of but one other trans 
tion in Camphor, Ltd 

Curb’s 


That occurred some weeks later, 
when one of the active members was observed 
lighting his cigarette with a ten-share certificate. How- 
ever, this was not the only astonishing event in the history 
f Camphor, Ltd. It 
hing 

On the morning following the dinner at Mr. Truax’s home 
loppy Deane’s new imported runabout arrived early at 
Hoppy's door. The car was of the well-known college type. 
it consisted of a sixty-horse motor in the front and a fifty- 
gallon tank at the back 


was preceded by others more aston- 


Between these was a piece of 
flooring on which were fastened two upholstered cheese 
boxes. In these you sat, reclining as on a divan, your feet 


“I Am Not Your Dear Hopkins, 


and I Never Have Been 


outstretched like Madame Récamier in her famous beauty- 
parlor picture. Hoppy, however, did not care much for 
the car. It gave him the feeling that he was riding on a 
roller skate and he had only bought it to help out a college 
friend who had gone into the business. A mechanic went 
with the car. 

This morning the mechanic had just brought the roller 
skate to a volcanic stop at the curbstone when Hoppy 
came bounding down the steps. He seemed in a good deal 
of a hurry. Leaping into the offside cheese box he gave 
the gear lever a yank. 

“Everything all right, Finnegan?” he asked. 

“Yes, sor,” replied Finnegan—‘“‘all but the mud guard, 
where ye hit the lamp-post Thur-r-rsday.”’ 

““Never mind the mud guard,” answered Hoppy. ‘Can 
we make Fifty-ninth Street in seven minutes?” 

“You e’n do it in two,” said Finnegan, “if it wasn’t for 
th’ cops.” 

Hoppy said no more. Crouched down behind the cart 
wheel that served to steer the runabout he put his toe on 
the pedal. The next instant the fiery soap dish on wheels 
gave a snort, leaped into the air, and spouting smoke and 
flame sped round the corner on two wheels. 

However, Hoppy managed to hang on somehow; and 
in the course of a block or so he got the young monster 
under control. Then at a more moderate pace Hoppy 
sped northward toward Central Park. He arrived there 
just as the clocks were striking nine. 

Due to his exertions with the roller skate—or perhaps it 
was the heat of the early spring morning— Hoppy’s face 
glowed in a delicate salmon pink as he drew up at the curb. 
A young woman, a girl in furs, was coming up the block; 
and as Hoppy took off his hat she waved her muff at him. 
Hoppy, alighting, turned a little pinker. As for Finnegan, 
he gaped. He had experienced many adventures in the 
roller skate, not a few of them startling; but none hereto- 
fore had included a young woman. 

““My,” said the girl, ““but you're prompt!” 

Hoppy, his eyes bright, was gazing at her profoundly. 

“Why not?” he returned; and murmured something 
about being there at daylight if she'd liked. 

Miss Lombard glanced at Hoppy swiftly. 

“You're getting on, I see,”’ she remarked; then at once 
became serious. “‘This is no time for airy persiflage,”” she 
announced; “if we're going to do anything we must hurry.” 
Accordingly Hoppy turned to the gaping Finnegan. 

“Take the step, Finnegan,” he directed 

Finnegan took the step. It consisted, briefly, of a third 
cheese box—a kind of boy’s size armchair fastened to the 
running board. However, having seated himself, Finne- 
gan also took the precaution of hanging on with both hands. 
Again, with a leap, a snort of flame and smoke, the roller 
skate leaped into the air. 


it was she 
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The memory of that ride Finnegan will never 
forget. First they journeyed eastward, hurtling 
toward the Queensboro Bridge. Over this they 
passed, the soap dish snorting and quivering 
with suppressed vitality. Then when the bridge 
was left behind them Finnegan heard the young 
lady inquire whether this was the best the ma- 
chine could do. The response was instant. At 
any rate, for the next mile or so it seemed to 
Finnegan that not even he could have done 
better—not that he enjoyed it, though. The 
car, he averred afterward, only touched the pave- 
ment at the turns, and then only on two wheels 
There were also other incidents. One had to do 
with a telegraph pole; still another with an as! 
can. The telegraph pole theydid not hit 
how they missed it Finnegan never knew; but 
the ash can, after they had passed, transferred 
itself from the roadside to the front steps of a 
convenient residence. However, the road pres 
ently becoming populous, his master slowed 
down theengine. Finnegan, after he had caught 
his breath, saw they were in Williamsburg. 

The street, a grimy thoroughfare, was half 
filled with machine shops and power building 
and, junketing slowly onward, the car ere long 
drew upin front of one. Evidently it was unox 
cupied; for having knocked on the door without 
master next beat a tattoo 
on it with his heels. This failing, too, young 
Mr. Deane desisted. 

But it was only for a minute. He and the 
young woman having conversed briefly, Finne 
gan’s employer turned, and, with a nudge of his 
shoulder, burst the door from its hinges. The: 
he and the young lady stepped inside. 

“Burglary,” said Finnegan 
glary!”’ Finnegan was mistaken. 

Inside the machine shop Mr. Deane and the 
young lady stood closely inspecting something 
that stood in the center of the room. As near 
as Finnegan could make out it was a sort of 
engine—a machine the outward and visible evi 
dence of which was a complicated ganglion of 
rods, wires, gearings, cams and cogwheels. There 
was a large steel hopper at the top, and to this Finnegan’s 
master was pointing. 

“See! That’s where you put in the coal tar; then the 
wheels began to buzz, and before you knew it a regular 
lump of camphor popped right out in front of you!” 

“Yes,” returned the girl; ‘but what stumps me is how 
that German got the camphor into the machine. He 
couldn’t do it by sleight of hand.” 

Finnegan, watching, saw his master go to a corner and 
return with a massive sledge. 

“Look,” he said; “I'll show you!” 

Then, ere Finnegan had time to give but a single gasp 
young Mr. Deane swung the sledge exactly in the center 
of the involved, delicate mechanism. 

The result was startling. Leaping into the air the 
machine sluiced floorward in an avalanche of cams, wires, 
rods, gearing and cogwheels, disclosing, as it did so, two 
large cast-iron pipes that seemed to communicate with the 
cellar. 

“You see how it was, don’t you?” said Finnegan's 
master. “The coal tar, when it was poured into the 
hopper, ran down this pipe into the sewer. A boy in the 
cellar attended to the camphor. Every now and then he'd 
put a piece on the end of a stick and push it up the other 
pipe. Then when you pulled the lever the camphor popped 
right out in front of you! Clever, wasn’t it?” 

Miss Lombard threw back her head and laughed. 

“Think of my father—that man Truax, too—paying 
money, real money, for anything like that!” 

She was still laughing when she climbed back into the 
roller skate. 

It seemed then to Finnegan that his master and the 
young lady hunted somebody. It seemed also that who- 
ever they hunted must be in some capacity connected with 
a brewery. t any rate, the runabout, roaring furiously, 
raced hour after hour from one German beer garden to 
another. From these, each in turn, young Mr. Deane 
emerged ruefully shaking his head. Night fell then and 
the pursuit proved fruitless. However, it was by no means 
ended yet. 

Again on the morning following, the roller skate boomed 
up to its master’s door. Again it sped northward, where it 
took aboard the slender lady in furs. Then a second time 
Williamsburg underwent a minute investigation. This 
proving futile, too, it was resumed the following day; for 
ten days, in fact, day after day, the runabout not only 
rumbled through the length and breadth of Williamsburg, 
but all the surrounding country as well. There were, 
indeed, few of its pleasant environs with which Finnegan, 
in time, was not acquainted. Then on the tenth day the 
hunt came abruptly toanend. Emerging swiftly from the 
ninth successive Brauhaus of the afternoon Finnegan’s 
master gave vent to a warble of joy. 


though 


response, Finnegan’s 


*bloomin’ bur- 


sut no! 

















a 
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“He's back!" he ejaculated; then leaping aboard he 
seized the wheel, at the same time giving the foot pedal an 
impulsive kick. Sheeted in smoke and flame the machine 
again leaped into the air 

After that they voyaged no more from beer garden to 
beer garden; but plunging onward through the growing 
dusk the roller skate retraced its way to that dingy thor- 
oughfare, the street w herein stood the machine shop. What 
happened then, though perhaps vague to Finnegan, was 
still not wanting in either action or excitement. 

A stout, whiskered gentleman stood inside the shop. 
Evidently he had just arrived. It was also evident that, 
having seen the wreck, he could make neither head nor 
tail of it; and, agape, he was still staring at the disjointed 
mass of wires, rods, cams, cogs and gearings when the door 
behind him was opened with a bang. 

“*Howdydo, Herr Professor?”’ Finnegan heard his mas- 
ter say. 

The effect was curious. 
abruptly started 


After a stare the Herr Professor 
Then he leaped toward the door. He 
had, in fact, almost reached it when Finnegan’s master, 
putting out his hand, did something or other that resulted 
in the German gentleman’s suddenly turning a somersault 
in midair. Then, when he struck the floor, hitting first on 
his shoulders, afterward at full length, he sat up to find 
the young man standing over him, one hand gripping him 
by the collar. 
“Professor,” Hoppy Deane was saying, “you have 
forty-nine thousand shares of Camphor Ltd., and I want 
to know what you ve done with them!” 


It will be remembered by those familiar with the circum- 
stances that the Curb Market’s first transaction in Cam- 
phor, Ltd., occurred on Monday. 


ust before the market's close, one hundred shares of the 


On the day In question, 
security were sold at a flat price of two dollars a share. 
The sale, it may be said, attracted no attention whatever. 

On Tuesday the Another 
block of one hundred shares was dealt in, the price rising 
Then on Wednesday 


when, as before, 


transaction was repeated. 


to two-twenty-five there was a 


third sale, the quotation again jumped 
f And so it went for a week. Each day, 


twenty-five cents 


just belore the ¢ losing hour, a block of one hundred shares 


was dealt in, each separate transaction involving the same 
increase in price. On Saturday, at the 


close, Camphor, Ltd., was quoted at 
three-twenty-five. However, it was 
not until Monday morning that the 
Curb began to realize that something 
was happening in the stock. 
Half past ten had just struck, half 
} 


> ter 


ou 
ur i 


he opening, when the 


broker 


who had been selling Camphor 
all the week sudde nly got busy. 
‘A hundred Camphor at three dol- 


*} shouted. 








offer was instantly snatched 
up; in fact, there seemed to be three 
or four brokers ready to rake in every 
hare of Camphor that was offered 
At once the first broker raised his voice 
again. 


Five hundred Camphor at two- 





That, too, was taken instantly, 
when, tor a third time, the Camphor 


alist went back at It: 





“One thousand Camphor at two- 
seventy-five!” 


Che Curb gaped. It gaped still far- 
ther when the offer again was instant] 


taken. 
Wash sales were, of course, by 
the Curb; but 


{ this was one it was like none the 


no means a rarity on 
i 
Curb had ever seen before. At any 
rate, instead of trying to boost the 
price of Camphor it seemed as though 
those behind the movement meant 
deliberately to cut out the ground from 
under it. There was, in fact, but one 
e xplanation for such tactics: 
the crowd behind Camphor was try- 
ing to find the price at which the pub 


possibl; 


ic would bite. It was pretty clumsy 
business just the same. 

Among those to note from the ticker 
the curious activity in Camphor was 
Hoppy’s friend, Mr. Truax—not that 
Mr. Truax had any hand in it, of 
course; the contrary, rather, for the 
dealin Camphor was now a closed book 
with him. Ten days before, it ap- 
peared that he had given his young 
protégé a thirty-day option at two 
iollars a share for the last of the stock 
he and Lombard held. The option 
had cost Hoppy one thousand dollars. 
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He did not know, of course, that the optlior 
own stock. Mr. Truax had not mentioned that. There 
were, indeed, a number of things Mr. Truax had not men 
tioned. Another was that the thousand dollars for the 
opuion Was like finding money in the street 


As Mr 


only astonished, he was at first a little une y too 





jut now! aX gazed at the tape he was not 
stock was it that was being washed over on the Curb 
It could not be Hop} y's of course, for all of Hop: 
in Mr. Truax’ safe. Neither could 









bard’s that is, his half of the rer the « loned 
twenty thousand shares. Like Hoppy’s it was safe in Mr 
Truax’ hands. Trust Mr. Truax for that! Yes it at the 
same time somebody was still washing Camphor, Ltd 
Then, like a flash, Truax had it! 
The old Germat The fat crook who had tr med ther 


with his fake machine was putting on the market the stoch 
they had given him as a bonus! That was it ind at the 
thought Truax 
hurrying to his desk, he s 
It was not to notify 
reasons why Mr. Truax did not wish a public scandal; and, 
his private operator hav ing answered, Mr. Truax directed 
her to call his brokers, Rooker, Burke and Company. Five 
minutes later he had the facts—that is, the facts as Wall 
Street had them. They confirmed his first suspicion. 
Obviously the German, or whoever was behind that 
rascally swindler, was trying to create a market in Camphor, 
Ltd. It made Truax grunt to think of it. All that day he 
watched the tape, and as he watched he thought. It was 
very curious. Having sagged back to two dollars flat 
Camphor began to wash up again. At one o'clock it again 
crossed three dollars, and in another sale sold up to three- 
twenty-five. Mr. Truax grunted. Had he chosen he could 
have pricked the bubble in Camphor with a single word; 
but Mr. Truax did not choose to speak that word. At half 
past two Camphor, still clumsily manipulated, touched four 
dollars. Then Mr. Truax no longer delayed. A bird in the 
hand was better than any two in a bush; and picking up 
the telephone he again called Rooker, Burke and Company. 
“Say,” 


shook Wit! anger The next t 


atched up thet pl 


I 
) 
the polce however ihere were 


he said, when 


to the wire, “‘see 


Offer 


Rooker came 
whether that bunch on the Curb mean business 
them a thousand shares at the market, and if they 


ring me up right awa) 





“This Deal, I Shouldn't Wonder, Was Pretty Raw, 
Whatever Way You Looked at it’ 


Not ten minute had passed wh Rooker, a lire ed 
rang up. The firm had just sold for Mr. Truay i 
thousand Camphor at four-twent ‘ 

lruax was jubilant He had rt ea 
yet aw with anvtt y Ke tt 

If the and for it,” he dire et “er ome 
more l've go ‘ thou ‘ ‘ 
any time they want ‘em! 

*What's the price iired Rooke 
lruax told ft m 

“A thing from a kel up! 

He wa iug! gy when he hu | ‘ ‘ 
re ‘ ‘ 

I together the deal was the be 
Mr. |] ix had done week I} 0 { } 
doula bunch of stock not worth t ' \ 
pr ed ! Of course there was the thirty-da plion he 
had given that young boob, Hoppy Deane; but Mr. 7 
did not or about that Before the thirty da we 
he co 1 te the boob the stock was worthless Lhe he 
he had done that it might be well to have that 
the Germa irrested Swindlers like th thought M 
Truax, should not be allowed in Wall Street As it wa 
Lombard and himself had escaped by only the mere 
chance. But for their good fortune in picking up a buyer 





e bet 


hares Mr 


congratulate himself. In pl 


Lombard could 


profit 


It was at this instant in his reflections that Mr. Truax 


sure you } 
Mr. Truax st 
“Say, wi 
* Well,’ 


Say over on tne 


ts 


al 


has been laying for somebody and that now the e got 


him. It’s all ov 


has been stung for good and fair!” 


A few minute 


Hoppy Deane came up the stairs of the Subway Statio 








rang busily 


Rooker, and 


cnow what's doing in Camp! 


irted 


ip?” he demanded swiftly. 
returned Rooker, his voice uneasy now, “they 


Curb that f 


er the Stree 


‘S$ past three. 


Fifty-ninth Street and trudged east 


ward t« 
man lo 
Both h 
he Ol 
face me 
he had 

All t 
lookir 
watch 
below, 
proceet 
Open 


had so 


j 
‘ 


“Say 


All 


ently 
So by 
Lo rise 


struck 
Camph 
outside 
Burke 
thousar 
twenty 


almost 


Ten minutes later, however, when the 
broker returned from the telephone | 
was openly astonished. The Campl 

crowd had not o y departed ‘ 
market had gone with 1 I \ 1 

rate, t minute belore iM ‘ t 

price broke to sevent! fiivecent I he 
came a sudden change Rooke RB ‘ 
and Company's outside mat 0 longe 
offered Camphor, Ltd thousa: 

share lots. Switching abruptly } 
ougt inde¢ to bu At the ‘ 
five-ninety a share was offered for 

thousand share the the ¢ 


i share was td be had at 
Hop} it th tage ‘ iptow 
eedings on the Curb ha eased t 
terest o mate the , : 


n stuck with the entire bloc} 


down on their books a handsom 


hat da irom a window over 
g Broad Street, he had beer 
ng what went on o the ( rt 
especially in Camphor TI 


ng at three-twenty 


~d that figure the broker who | 
aking all the Camphor offeres 
lisengaged himself 


below and came hurrying up the stair 


don't seem to seare ‘em any 


if we boost it higher they 
































































Truax, in fact, had cause to 





ace ol taking a loss he and \V 


Mr. Rooker was on the wire 
his tone was queer, “are y¢ 
weary 


or 


or a week the ( impt r crowd 


t that the boob, whoever he 
just after the market's close 


ywwerd FifthAvenue Thevor 
r sorhe reasor seemed dejected 
ands thrust deep in his pocket 
iched along, his eye auil, t 
rose. One might have thought 


lost his last friend in the world 


lings were somewhat curious 
tive the stoch 
ld down by fits and starts te 


" 
of two dollars flat When it 
f 


from the throng 


* he said e price 
Maylx 


sel! 


dropping t) 


right,” said Hoppy indiffer 
Dpoost it as hig! as Vol ke 
ts and starts Camphor begat 


Half past two ha 
there 


again 
whet wa i diversio 
or having crossed f 
r, the Curb broker for Rooker 
and Compan) 
1d shares of the security at four 
ive The bid wa ipped u 


before he had finished speaking 


1 
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UFFLE 





By Edward Mott Woolley and Dale H. Carnagey 


HEN the war broke out a high 
YW executive of a great watch- 
manufacturing company called 
Pittsburgh on the long-distance tele- 
phone. He got connection with a glass 
factory. 
“Can you people find any way to 
ipply us with watch crystals?” he said. 
We use fourteen thousand a day, and 
we've been getting them in Alsace- 





Lorraine, and round Lunéville, in France.’ 

‘We don't know how to make real 
crystals in this country,”” answered the 
lass manufacturer. “A few years ago 


y 
one company tried it and dropped fifty 
thousand dollars! But I'll see what I can 
do for you 

Next day the glass executive went down 
to New York. New York is the Magic 
City where impossible things can be done. 

‘In the metropolis are all kinds of 
people,’ “Perhaps I may find 
some men who know how to blow watch 


er t 


he said 


For three solid weeks he worked, scour- 
g the East Side twelve hours a day; and 
then he came on a French Jew who had 
blown crystals abroad. Shortly after 

They were both old men and both 
working at tailoring. One of them promptly died, overcome 
at the prospect of earning afancy wage. The other was sent 
to Pennsylvania and set at work—the only man in the United 
States, so far as known, who understood this difficult trade 
He is there now, a veritable czar in the glass world, taking 
orders from nobody and working when he pleases. Nobody 


ward he found another 


dares to cro 





as him, and he is guarded by secret-service men 
lest he wander away and return to his East Side. 

Meantime he is trying to teach a group of apprentices 
the art of btowing watch erystals. In Europe whole fami- 
lies work at it—but to import foreign labor is illegal. 
From this small beginning must grow up a new industry in 
America. Probably some foreign crystals are coming in, 
and some watch manufacturers are depleting the stocks 
they had on hand. Some are even using celluloid. 

You have heard a good deal about imports and exports 
amounting to so many millions; and the possible markets 
for this, that and the other product being so many pounds, 
bushels or tons: It is not likely you can recall any of the 
it the moment; but you will not need them 
here, for this is a narrative built without a single reference 


tatistics just 


to census reports or crop figures. It is just a glimpse into 
the things individual men are doing because of this great 
new shuffle in business. Men are putting over things 
to-day they never dreamed of doing six months ago; or 
else they are busy climbing out of very deep holes. It is 
vhen you look at these things by units, instead of by gross 
trade statistics, that you realize how tremendous is the 
business mix-up which has involved us 


You see, too, how the war is breaking some men and 


making other On which side is the balance? That will 
depend on the mental resource of an army of American 
business men who are thus engaged in this great, silent 


i 
huflle for the new gar 
Doing Without Foreign Goods 


s\e UT the time the glass-manufacturing company was 
4. getting busy with erystals a fiber-board company at 
Wilmington, Delaware, experienced a sudden shortage of 

raw material, cellulose, obtained from cotton hulls and 


k 


Europe had been the important source of supply for the 
ra for Americans have great contempt for the ragman 
ind every year burn up hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 


th of cotton goods. When the war came Europe needed 
rags tor two purposes first, the cellulose was used in 
the manufacture of explosives with which to kill; and, 


econd, the ground rags went into the shoddy from which 
iorms were made 


In America, then, there was an ample supply of raw 


iterial in the form of rags; but to get those rags at a cost 
hin reason seemed impossible, However, one day an 
ecutive of tl ompany had an inspiration. 

Get the Salvation Army on the long-distance!” he said. 


the Salvation Army had its great organ- 
ition at work gathering old newspapers from house to 
ouse, and it was easily prevailed on to undertake the 


thering of rags. This entailed no great extra work and 


For a long teme 





The Toy Trade is With Us to Stay. 
Germany Will Never Recover More 
Than a Smatt Proportion of the 


American Patronage it Has Lost 


meant a considerable increase in income for charity pur- 
poses. To the fiber company it has meant sixty thousand 
dollars in raw material at a time when most sources of 
supply seemed to be closed against it. 

Some time before the war this same fiber company fore- 
saw the time when its main chemical, zine chloride, might 
be cut off by just such events as have happened. Zinc 


chloride came wholly from Europe. So it sent out its 
chemical engineers to search among the factories of the 
United States for all forms in which zine chloride might 
be created as a by-product. It found possibilities for this 
chemical and set to work to evolve processes for its 
recovery. 

To-day, when many other industries in the United 
States are clamoring for zine chloride and finding it impos- 
sible to get it, this concern is producing right here at home 
all it needs. More than that—it has been able to sell a 
considerable surplus, 

The fiber people, too, discovered a use for the short fuzz 
left on cottonseed hulls after the staple cotton and the 
linters have been removed. This now goes into a fiber 
product. The whole fiber-board product, which is used for 
trunks and sample cases, and such goods, comes from 
material formerly wasted. 

It is difficult now to get aniline colors, and many manu- 
facturers are scurrying round in search of mineral pigments 
as substitutes. The fiber company got busy on this 
problem before the war began, and now has its own supply 
of red oxide pigment. 

At Rochester, New York, there is a factory that makes 
In the manufacture of these delicate instru- 
ments it is necessary to use jewels, something like the jewel 
bearings in fine watches. These were obtained from Ger- 
many previous to the war, and the hostilities over there 
threatened to interfere seriously not only with the com- 
pass business in America but with other instrument 
manufacture. 

The Rochester company, however, found a way of 
electrically melting quartz and molding it into the little 
cups necessary for use in the compass. These cups merely 
require to be polished, which is a very inexpensive process. 
Not only is the company successfully making the jewels 
but it is producing them below the German cost. 

A large photographic supply company, also at Rochester, 
found itself confronted with problems when the war broke 
out. One of these was pyrogallic acid, one of the most 
important developers, which had come almost entirely 
from Europe. To-day it is making its own pyrogallic acid, 
and other chemicals as well. More than that—it is pro- 
ceeding very rapidly with preparations to manufacture its 
own paper raw stock; and this will mean the solution of 
a problem that might otherwise have been baffling. 

The same company had been buying most of its gelatin 
abroad; but now it has doubled the capacity of its gelatin 
plant. Meantime American glass manufacturers have 
been working at the problem of producing photographic 
glass at a commercial price. This they never had done. 
Now they say that glass suitable for plates unquestionably 
may be obtained in this country. Througheut this great 
plant there is nothing but optimism. 


compasses. 


“The visible supply of raw materials 
may outlast the war,” they say; “but 
if it does not, satisfactory substitutes are 
very sure to be found. Our faith in our 
own ability is such that there is no let-up 
in our aggressive advertising and selling.” 

In Baltimore a large cork manufactur- 
ing company bought six hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of cotton, chartered some 
ships, took the cotton over to Spain, and 
sold it. Then the company brought back 
cargoes of material for its plant in the 
United States. It deemed that method 
better than sitting down and allowing its 
factories to run out and go idle. More- 
over, the scheme financed itself and con- 
tributed toward the relief of the cotton 
situation in the South. 

In Philadelphia there is a large com- 
pany that sells ball bearings; but up 
to the time the war broke out ninety-five 
per cent of its output came from Ger- 
many. Within ten days after the decla- 
ration of war this company had its plans 
for a great American factory. 

Now here comes a moral that may per- 
haps impress itself on business men and 
This com- 
pany had taken the precaution before the war began to 
study the manufacture of ball bearings instead of devotir 
itself exclusively to the selling end. Its chief engineer ha 
been over to Berlin and spent sixteen months in the factory 
there; in fact, some of the improved machinery in that 
Berlin plant had been installed on the initiative of the 
American house. 

Except for this first-hand knowledge the company might 
have found it a slow and difficult process to establish the 
manufacture of ball bearings on a large scale; 


selling agents in other lines 


d 


but now it is 
going ahead rapidly with a plant that will increase its out- 
put a thousand per cent inside of a year. Already a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of improved machinery has beet 
bought for the new plant 


A Manufacturing Revival 
N THE Berlin factory one operator tended only one 


machine. Here one operator will tend four machines 
This is just an instance of the improved methods to be 
adopted which will offset some of the barriers formerly 
supposed to stand in the way of making these goods 
economically in America. 

The new plant will employ five hundred men at first; 
ultimately it is probable that thousands will be employed 
This is a very typical and concrete instance of what the 
war is actually doing for us. When we get out and hunt for 
them we can find hundreds of new industries in embryo. 
They are not making any noise. The shuffle goes on very 
silently. 

In the United States, Germany and other European 
countries have sold an enormous quantity of white china. 
Now there are two things that American manufacturers 
might do: they could sit down, like Micawber, and wait 
for something to turn up; or they could get out and turn 
something up. They are doing the latter. 

A pottery man from Trenton, New Jersey, has been very 
active. He went into Ohio shortly after the war com 
menced and looked round. To-day he is preparing to 
operate the first plant in America that will make a certain 
kind of chinaware. He means to supply a product as good 
as any that ever came from Germany. For this a great 
market opens before him. It is a market not free from 
technical difficulties and selling problems; but who can 
doubt that the coming decade will see American pottery 
manufactures enormously increased and thousands of 
additional workers employed? 

A certain pottery in Ohio had been idle for two years 
previously to the war. It manufactured, in its day, yellow 
crockery. Since the war the company has been reorganized 
and to-day is employing a hundred and fifty hands—not 
on yellow dishes but on high-grade semiporcelain. 

Right along this line the United States Bureau of 
Standards, at its Pittsburgh laboratories, is now making 


tests with American clays. It is certain already that 
American raw material can be produced that will not be 
surpassed by that used in any foreign pottery or china. 
At East Liverpool, Ohio, a company has just been formed 
to develop large deposits of native clay. At the same time 
comes the report of Government investigators that plenty 
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of kaolin—used in pottery manufacture—exists in the 
southern Appalachian region, and of the best quality. 

A New York importer of Christmas ornaments found his 
supply cut off just at the time when the bulk of it was on 
the point of being shipped from Europe. Huge quantities 
of these goods have come from the regions adjacent to 
Sonneberg and Laucha, Germany. The product has been 
typically foreign in design and construction 
composition balls and figures, extremely fragile and costly 
to handle. For years there has been practically no improve- 
ment in the quality or character of such but the 
war situation gave this American dealer some ideas. Why, 
he asked himself, wasn’t it a big opportunity for unbreak- 
able ornaments? 

He had never manufactured before; but now he got 
some machines together rapidly, rented quarters on the 
East Side, and began making Christmas-tree ornaments 
not of glass and frail compounds, but chiefly of cloth, paper 
and cardboard. He produced attractive designs in balls, 
plumes, garlands, wreaths, novelties and festoons. For 
weeks he has kept two hundred girls at work on two shifts. 
Most of his output comprised goods of new designs 
though, of course, the paper-flower industry and products 
of that nature gained something of a foothold here long 
ago 

When the war ends Germany doubtless will regain a 
part of her Christmas-ornament business; 
back even a half of it, 
to an end in 1915. 
try will mean the 
thousand women. 
in the opinion of 
people who have 


glass and 


goods; 


but if she gets 
it will be because the 
This increased 
employmen 


war comes 
American indus- 
of perhaps twenty-five 

The vogue in unbreakable ornaments, 
dealers, will result in enormous sales to 
always been chary of the costly foreign 


Near New York there is a plant where they make 
synthetic perfumes and flavor irtificial. Since the war 
began this plant has shown its lights all night long. Sucl 


a tremendous 
six months ago. Every facility has been crowded, yet it is 


behind on its orders to-d iy 


boom in its business was never dreamed of 


Few people realize the vast extent of the perfumery 
business or the huge sums of money that have gone to 


France for such goods. The bulk of toilet soaps and cos- 
metics are perfumed, and so are numerous other products, 
like and some fancy Probably 
the bottles is by far the smaller part of 


the 


tationery pastes, goods 


perfumery sold i 
product 

Now we have generally taken it for granted that per- 

fumery must come from flowers. In America we 
o we have gone over to France 

hly. 


do not 
have the: ecessary flower 
and spent our money lav1 

Growing Medicines at Home 


Be pn is producing scents that defy the experts. 
/ The war has so stimulated this industry that scores of 
chemists are to-day bending all their energies to produce 
a whole line of yet old. Dealers are 
finding out that war abroad does not cut us off from per- 


new odors new, 


fumes, and the result will be entirely new settings for the 
perfume ry trade-——not that these settings have already 
been completed farfrom it; but we 
have the idea now in America 

Down in North Carolina a firm 


connected with the drug industry has 





gone into the business of collecting 
American medicinal plants. Just as 
we have burned up millions of dollars’ 
worth of rags in this country, so we 
have let hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of valuable plants go 
to Yet, with knowledge 
some degree of organization, many 
retail druggists or collecting firms 
could maintain and conserve a large 
volume of the natural product and 
make money from it. 

Growing medicinal plants requires 
great skill, but native 
plants is comparatively simple. The 
cutting off of many European drugs 
has awakened the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to the possibili- 
ties of this new American industry, 
which will be a bigger one than most 
people imagine, and will extend into 
ramifications that will mean employ- 
ment to thousands of in 
time. 

The important vegetable drugs to 
be found growing wild in the United 
States, in commercial quantities, in- 
clude burdock, barberry, dandelion, 
angelica, digitalis, juniper berry, 
larkspur, stramonium, yellow dock, 
elder flowers and bark, valerian, hy- 
drangea, lingwort, clover tops, couch 
grass and pomegranate. Yet the 


waste. and 


collecting 


persons 


Men are Putting Over oo + 
Things To-Day They 
Never Dreamed of 
Doing Six Months Ago 
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majority of our American collectors—the few we now 
have— are extremely ignorant and crude 

With proper knowledge we could easily grow ir 
other drug plants, such as caraway, fennel, h« 
sage, thyme, belladonna and 
hundreds of other medicinal 
duced. In Indianapolis there is now a firm that has 
extensive experimental gardens of this sort 


America 
hound 
With real skill 


plants can and will be j 





henbane 


The war has 
shut off a number of very important drugs and thus served 
to show up our own neglect. Among the medicines most 
seriously affected are nux vomica, strychnine, atropine 
ergot and digitalis; yet digitalis, for instance, grows wild 
in great profusion in the Northwestern States 

To-day London wholesale aruggists are offering some 
chemicals purchased from American manufacturers, includ 
ing acetanilide, chloral hydrate, formaldehyde, potassiun 
permanganate and phenacetin, none of which has 
tofore been made in America to any extent. Thus 
has given American-made drugs an opening wedge into 
world markets— the beginning of a great, new industry 

Near Boston there is a little factory that for sever 
years had been making typewriter attachments and not 
attaining much success. One day after the war began the 
proprietor of this plant happened to talk with an importer 
of fancy goods who was practically without any busines 
Acting on this tip, the manufacturer put in 
machinery and began making metal novelties and metal 


here 


the war 


' 


some new 


trimmed articles, such as hand bags, manicure sets, wor! 
baskets and toilet articles. 
times the volume of business he ever did before in a similar 
period; 


Since then he has done three 


and he says he is in the business to stay 


Already 
he has perfected machines to cut costs, and he says he can 
compete with any product Europe may offer after the war 
+t} 


A New York mar 
manufacture of powder puffs made of 
A Pennsylvania brus! 
ruinous short 


has taken up e 


American pl 


similarly situated, 





manulacturer, confronted with a 
iwge of the kind of imported bristles he used 
looked about for some other product on which he 


The brusl 


could 


} j 


business } ue be ! md 


expend his energies 
anyway for several year He walked through a large store 
one day and observed a batch of cotton mops and brushes 
for sale 

He reasoned that here was a 


and he got his idea 


raw material which would 


not run out, no matter what happened Besides, it wa 
cheap and quickly procured. So he began to make cotton 
mops and brushes; and his profits since September first 


been more than doulde what they ever were before in 





have 
He does not care now whether the 
Armies eat the 


a corresponding time 
Russian and German 
bristles and all. 
Likewise a man 
Pittsburgh taken up 


pigs over there 


who had a small machine 


the 


shop near 


has manufacture of slipper 


buckles, and is selling large quantities of the sort that 
formerly came from abroad 
You have heard something about potash, no doubt 


corralled It is 
though one may be ine lined to re 


Germany has had the potas} 
interesting, therefore 
to learn that a large company in 
burgh is into the of 
from slag in the teel mills, and that a big California con 
pany is bent on getting the potash out of kelp, a se 


ndustry 


serve an opinion Pitts 


going business potast 


recovering 


iweed 





that holds a large percentage of it Experiment r 
eing made for the extraction of potash from feldst 
common rock tormatio ind tor the n ng 1 yx is! 
Utal 
You have heard a good de A st 
the opportunity in Amer to make ytton ¢g } 
probably you have yt actually dropped ) 
jacturers to see what they were doing Here, } ever 
strike a de velopme nt that must be iow the yyreg 
because machinery |! not prod t 1 lew \ 
i needs a large number of cotton-we rt } t 
heretofore we hav let Europe make sucl na 


Amerk 





the cotton 
there is 


production of 


r 


an machine 


goods industry. kl 
a mill that 


arrow 


shops are 


Ne WwW 


fabrics, such 


E 


Is Moving every 


.ven now, however, you can find son 


} 


ngl 


t 


now pricking up their ears 


e lively doings 
ind, for exam} 
e po pie i 
ape corset 1 


ties from abroad This company has sent its salesme 
over the land since the war began. And in many of the 
cotton mills you will find that preparations are being n 
to swing into line with the tremendous publicity cottor 
now receiving 


sin ilarly the canned goods manufacturers are | 


to go out after bigger market 


are going to start with canned peas and concentrate 
that product; and every manufacturer of those goods « 
of the Mississippi can come in if he wishes. Chicago bi 
ness men have organized a trading company, With a ca} 
tal of two million five hundred thousand dollars, to s 
American goods in South America 
Fashions Dictated by Necessity 
J k= RE has been a dreadful slump in the importations « 
leather goods and of material for suct good Fore g 
glove factories are occupied in part by soldiers’ barrack 
and other plants are running on short time for lac 
skilled hands 
‘What are we going to do in America for gloves?” w 
the cry at the beginning of the war 
A Middle West factory got back right away 
Wear silk gloves— we'll supply a big bunch of them! 
Never in its history has thi plant beer 30 deeply inte 
in orders and other plants have umped in rhe si 
glove vogue cleaned up the country thi past autumr Lhe 
war was also advantageous to the knitted-wool glove 
industry 
In New York there is a factor making women’s hat 
that has quadrupled its lorce since Aug ist Not only that 
it has netted five times its norma profit be ise it 
been freed from the burden of the extravagant Pa price 
The thing this | tor nas done to meet the I i 
would make a story by itself In the first place, it 
played ingenuity in getting American fabri for i ! 
bodies. Then, to these bodi it adapted the choicest o 
American imitations of foreign feather flows linge 
nd ribbor 
When the r broke out there wa 1 craze Amer 
for gold 1 silver novelties on hats, but the failure « 
these materials wa idden at 
heartbreaking for the American milli 
ner They rushed from place to place 
na wild effort to get the go« 
th artic factor mply i 
vented a sprayer that put the gok 
or silver hue wherever wanted. | 
minute a bunch of plain Amer ! 
} it grape could be transformed int 
as dait ty a silvered bunch as ever 
came over the ocear 
Lacemakers in the United State 
have ensed a vast new opportu 
and are going after it—first, wit! 
strong efforts to secure ce sign prote 
tion Alre ady they are putting out 
original American designs in large 
numbers; and, in line with the ir 
petus ol the cottor goods moveme 
they are creating laces specially suit 


able for cottor 





gown from the mo 

elaborate to the most simple Une 
New England mill, at least, isengaged 
in a campaign directed toward the 
dressmakers of the United States 

Another New England concer 
making embroideries, is also bend 
its energies toward hitching up it 
goods with the coming vogue 
cotton: in fact, wherever you k 
you find the pokes ol the textile 
wheel revolving Just now about tha 
hub of American products, cottor 

It is too ear to what the 
effect will be or. woolen goods, thoug)! 
nere, too, we ! 1 evide e ot l 





Concluded on Page 33 
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The Prince's Hunting Party Crossing a Shatlow Stream 


PTE Prince isn’t especially princely in presence 
or manner— isn't a patch on Lord Hardinge or 
any one of a dozen of the older native chiefs 

on the score of dignity, in fact; but for all that he 

has a reserve of tact and self-control, at least in certain 
kinds of emergency, that might jolly well be the envy of 
ny king. The way he behaved in a pinch at Government 

House last night was one of the finest things of the kind I 

ever Saw : 

We were resting at the end of three or four sets of late- 
fternoon tennis and sipping cool drinks on the broad 
eranda of the Caleutta Cricket Club; and Major C 

of the Viceroy’s household, was telling the three of us 

omething of Frederick William, Crown Prince of Germany 

The latter had just arrived in Calcutta on a tour of India, 

und on the previous evening had been given a reception 

r had “held audience or something of the kind—in 

Government House 

“Except on the score of being a rather likable young 

chap, the Prince had not been making very much of a hit 

vith any of us,” saidthe Major. ‘ He playsonly a fair game 
of billiards, his polo is indifferent, his bridge is not excep- 
tional, and he has yet to prove that he can shoot and stick 

a pig. No oue questioned his nerve; but, at the same time, 

none of us who had been most thrown with him since his 

irrival guve him credit for the tact he showed last night 

They were presenting a lot of the ladies, and, out of 
ourtesy to the Prince, the act included a kiss of the hand 
ind a deep salaam, @ /a Berlin, Things went all right until 
it came to the turn of Lady C , wife of the Lieutenant 

Governor of X , who was just young, portly and pom- 

pous enough to make a contretemps at such a time a joke 

rather than a tragedy— to all but herself, I mean, of course. 

She managed to sweep the princely knuckles with her lips 

in approved fashion, but her dead center swung out of true 

to courtesy, and she sluddered down in 

i heap at the Prince's feet, like an overturned tortoise, and 


when she essayer 


no whit leas heipl 


How the Prince Saved the Day 


l SAW a twitching at the corners of the Viceroy'’s 
mouth--there was a glint of amusement even in the 
i eyes of Lady Hardinge— and some irrepressible flapper 
wk in the ruck was guilty of an explosive titter. But the 
Prince, without the flicker of a smile, and with a gesture as 
punctilious as though it was a prescribed part of the cere- 
mony, quickly stepped forward, caught one of milady’s 
ippealingly outstretched hands and lifted her to her feet 
the wink of an eye. For an instant I thought the grate- 
ful dame was going to fall on Frederick William’s shoulder 
nd burst into tears; but in a trice that self-possessed indi- 
vidual had swung her round, shooed her gently but firmly 
iway in the proper direction, and was back in his place 
ready for the next presentation. Frederick William may 
not have the making of another heaven-inspired monarch, 
ike his august father, but he misses by a jolly long way 


being the harebrained waster that a good many have tried 


it 


o make out he is.” 
My own first close-up observations of Frederick William 
nclude two or three instances of the display of this same 
lf-eontrol and quiet sufficiency-unto-the-occasion that 
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saved the day at the Viceregal reception—instances which 
stood out the more strongly through being silhouetted 
against a background of impression that the popular 
“‘rattle-headed irresponsible”’ rating was the correct one 
after all. I had been commissioned by The Asian, the 
Calcutta weekly of outdoor sports, to write up the polo 
and shikar incident to the Cygwn Prince’s tour of the 
Native States, and the credentials from this journal had 
brought me a ready welcome at the hands of the several 
distinguished Indian chiefs who were acting as hosts. 

One of the incidents referred to occurred at a polo game 
on the private grounds of the Maharajah of P , in 
which the Prince, playing with a trio of British officers, 
opposed a native four, headed by the Maharajah. The 
play of the distinguished visitor, I may say, was not espe- 
cially impressive, or at least did not appear so on any of 
the several occasions on which I saw him in action. Fairly 
well coached, and with a considerable natural aptitude for 
the game, though he might have appeared creditably on 
many Continental fields, the supreme skill of the past 
masters of polo with whom he mixed mallets in India made 
the Prince appear a good deal of a novice. 

A good horseman—the Prince has a far less brutal hand 
than the average Teuton, and sits his pony with a balance 
and flexibility greatly in contrast to the stiff, leg-gripping 
seat that characterizes the run of German cavalrymen, 
which, especially to the American and British horseman, 
inevitably suggests that of a toy uhlan—he was far from 
displaying the consummate horsemastership of the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians; while a persistent tendency to go it 
alone kept the teamwork of his four— to say nothing of the 
tempers of his teammates—in rags and tatters. 

It was during the third chukker of the game in question 
that the Prince picked for his mount an oversized—the 
fourteen-two rule has not been enforced any more strictly 
in India in recent years than in England or America 
Australian thoroughbred, which the Maharajah had bought 
at the end of the last Poona racing meet. It was an animal 
of tremendous strength and speed, but only half educated 
in polo, and fairly treading on air from high feeding and 
lack of work. It was out-of-hand from the throw-in; and 
the Prince, galloping in sweeping rings round the pack, 
spent most of his time beyond the side boards scattering the 
knots of syces and stable boys. 

The Maharajah, seeing his chance to pile up a substantial 
lead against what had become, for that period, hardly more 
than a three-man team, rallied his hard-riding players and 
pressed a whirlwind attack. It was into the midst of a 
swift but beautifully calculated series of passes, which was 
carrying the bounding bamboo-root rapidly down on the 
Europeans’ goal, that the Prince, on one of his meteoric 
dashes into the realm of play, came charging full tilt. A 
mile out of position—he was essaying to play back—there 
was just the shade of a show that a timely drive to the side 
boards might effect a “‘save’’; and on the chance of being 
able to make this the impetuous young Teuton drove the 
flying Waler, like a bull at a gate, straight down through 
the nicely maneuvering pack. 





Three of the Cheetahs With Which the Crown Prince Hunted 


The Maharajah, at Number Three, had just 


By Lewis R. Freemam passed—a trifle wide—to his Number Two; and 


the latter, provided only he could reach the ball in 
. time, had the goal at his mercy with an easy chop. 
The Waler was coming like a thunderbolt; but to the 
plucky Rajput forward it appeared that the distance and 
angle were sufficient to allow him to cross to the tantaliz 
ingly waiting ball without committing a foul; and such, 
indeed, was my own impression from a fair vantage point 
near the goal posts. 

An instant later, however, it was plain that he had failed 
to allow for the tremendous speed of the Prince’s mount, 
the consequence being that, handy as it was, the useful 
little country-bred pony of the Rajput was struck a pile- 
driving blow on the withers by the big Australian and 
dashed to the ground with a wrenched or broken back 
It was one of the nastiest collisions I have ever seen on a 
polo field. Something knocked the forelegs from under the 
Waler, and that flying mass of bone and sinew simply cata- 
pulted along for a dozen yards, pushing and grinding the 
little gray Himalayan ahead of it. Neither rider fell clear, 
and men and mounts were mixed in a wriggling heap, in and 
out of which were woven the vivid magenta streaks of the 
Rajput’s unrolled turban. 


Ain Accident on the Polo Field 


GERMAN officer of the Prince’s suite raced with me 

across the field to the scene of the fall, his white, scared 
face betraying the apprehension that had seized him at the 
thought of possible injury to his future emperor. 

The fact that neither of the riders, nor yet either of the 
ponies, had gained his feet was ominous, for no man or 
mount ever stays down unless there is a reason for it 
Several of the players were dismounting as I came up, but 
the colliding ponies and riders still lay as they had fallen 

Both of the latter were pinned by the legs—each by hi 
own mount—and the inert hind quarters of the gray told 
only too plainly why it was he had not risen to his feet 
would never rise to his feet again, in fact. But what kept 
down the big Australian and prevented the Prince from 
getting up? Even the knot of officers who had closed in to 
give aid were puzzled about that for a moment. And then, 
from under the jammed-down helmet of Frederick William, 
came the answer—spoken in English, too, in spite of hi 
excitement: 

“Quick, one of you chaps! Sit on the head of the Waler! 
I can’t hold him much longer, and if he starts to get up 
he'll kick the head off my good friend here.” 

A big-boned British hussar anchored the head of the 
Australian as directed; the badly shaken but uninjured 
Rajput was pulled from under his dying pony and clear 
of the Waler’s sharp hoofs; and then the latter was allowed 
to flounder up and free the imperturbable scion of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Play was resumed as soon as the ill-fated little gray 
could be dispatched and removed, the Prince pluckily 
finishing the chukker on his speedy but useless mount. 

What had happened was this: The Prince had kicked 
free from his stirrups, as a good rider should, but, in the 
slide and roll that followed, had been caught with his legs 
under the Waler’s shoulder. His own shoulders and trunk 
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were free and lying along the neck of his mount. In 
struggling to squirm free he had seen that the half- 
unconscious Rajput lay with his now unturbaned head 
weil up under the Waler’s belly, where the first gather- 
ing flounder of the latter’s rear hoofs, as it tried to get 
up, would almost inevitably dash his brains out. 

Undeterred by the threat of a twisted knee, or worse, 
the cool-headed young German, turning half over and 
throwing his body forward as far as the grip on his 
pinned legs allowed, brought every available ounce of 
his weight on the big Australian’s head. This effectually 
prevented the latter from making an attempt to rise 
until the dazed and helpless Rajput had been freed and 
dragged clear of the threatening hoofs. 

Rajput chiefs, no less than British army officers, take 
it quite as a matter of course that a man will show the 
best that is in him when the call comes; and, beyond a 
casual, “The Prince behaved jolly well in that mix-up 
in the third period,” from one of the British team, I 
heard no other comment on a display of nerve and 
resource that unquestionably saved a man from serious 
if not fatal injury. 

In a casual meeting with the Crown Prince there is 
little in his personality to indicate the possession of such 
qualities as were displayed in the two incidents I have 
set down. Indeed, I can well understand how one meet- 
ing or observing Frederick William in the ordinary 
rounds of his life would form the impression—so com- 
mon in Europe, his own country not. excepted—that 
an irresponsible impetuosity is his predominant char- 
icteristic. I still recall clearly the mixture of feelings 
roused by my first informal personal contacts with him. 

It was several days subsequent to the incident I have 
just narrated, the scene of entertainment had shifted to 
inother Native State, polo had given place to shikar, 
ind we were in camp in a restricted stretch of jungle 
that constitutes the main hunting preserve of the sport- 
faharajah of G I had become acquainted, 
ome time previously in Calcutta, with a couple of the 
British officers attached to the party, 
these who told the Prince of my having, in the course of the 


loving 
and it was one of 
visited practically all Germany’s colonial 


outposts, and of my having been in Tsingtau, Yap and the 
New Guineas very recently. 


last few years 


Meeting Royalty at Six A.M. 


a, ING himself as glad of the opportunity to talk 
with an unprejudiced observer of the progress of those 
colonies, the Prince requested—the command, as signify- 
ing the royal inclination, is not extended to the informal 
camp amenities of jungle shikar—that I be presented to 
him as opportunity offered. It was my good Irish friend, 
Captain M , who volunteered the news to me one 
morning as we lounged, barefooted and pyjama-clad, and 
dallied with the chola hazri, or little breakfast, which our 
bearers had served under our respective tent awnings. 

“The Maharajah will probably put you on the regular 
tiffin list if the Prince continues to evince interest in you. 
H. I. H. is daffy on oversea dominion, and you'll have to 
teli him all you know about his incipient places in the sun,” 
he concluded, yawning. 

“What's the etiquette of it?” I asked. “I’ve had no 
experience of German court life. Any hand-kissing to it?”’ 

M ’s reply seemed slow in coming; and, raising 
myself on my elbow to discover whether he had dropped 
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Frederick William, Crown Prince of Germany, as He 
Appeared When Piaying Poto in India—The Fixed 
Stare is Very Characteristic 


into a doze, I was just in time to see him screw his monocle 
fast, jump to his feet and—barefooted, rumpled of hair, 
unshaved, and with one of his pyjama legs turned up half 
en into a military salute At the 


same instant there came a chuckle behind me, and a 


way to his knee —stif 
pleasant voice, not ul Englist in accent, broke In: 
“Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen. I was just taking 
a constitutional round the camp to keep my— what do you 
call it? 


appetite. 


chota hazri from taking the edge off my breakfast 
A chap has to exercise in this climate to digest 
the five meals you set before him every day 
Then, turning to me—I was also on my feet by this time 
and doing my best to assume a courtierlike attitude 
‘You must be the American chap they were telling me 
about, who has just come from China and Malaysia, from 
Tsingtau and New Guinea. I am very glad to meet you 
Tell me what you think of them 
run. And you know the German African colonies, 1 am 
told. Is the West Coast really as unhealthy as they try to 


Did you travel on the Dar-es-Salaam 


of how they are being 


make us believe? 
Tanganyika Railroad? They are keeping up a very cred 
itable rate of construction for the tropics, are they not 

The Prince stopped for breath; and I, gulping once or 
twice, mumbled something to the effect that 1 had found 
the German flag the symbol of progress 
the world over. 

My questioner laughed as though pleased, but withal 
a little impatiently. 

‘I am glad to hear it,” he said; “but let us—as a 
charming young countrywoman of yours once admonished 


and enlightenment 








The Crown Prince and a Haif:Dozen Buck Brought Down on His Cheetah Hunt 










me at Karlsbad—‘cut out the frills and get down 
brass tacks.’ Tell me what you saw in Tsingtau —ho 
it impressed you as a subject—-I beg pardor I me 
citizen-——as a citizen of a country it Is not 1ea 
Germany. How does Tsingtau compare Shang! 
with Hong-Kong, with Tientsir 

I guiped again, and yet again. Then, rea g that | 


could make but a sorry showing, at the 
the German colonial empire in review at six o’clo 
the morning, and fortified with only a cup of coffs 
, | blurted out 

“Your Imperial Highness, I feel I shall be able to dk 
much ampler justice to an interesting subject when I’: 





fully clothed and in my right mind.” 

‘Right you are!” laughed the Prince, sli ng ¢ 
and naturally from Americ l 
“ Really, I must beg your par 


1 slang to English idion 





lon; but you will have 
blame it to my interest in oversea Germany. I n 
confess"’—and he smiled, with a mischievous lift of | 
“as our friend here so apt! j 
Doubtles 
shall find an opportunity for a good chatter 


blond eyebrows 


to being quite daffy over our colonies 


Wishing us a hearty good morning the Prince did 
typical German heel-clicking right-about and 
off toward his own camp, two men-—-one Germat 
other English, and both apparently shadow guard 
coming up into view behind him and following unob 
trusively in the rear 


Frederick William's Counterpart 


“T MIGHT have known he overheard that last r 
said M 


color showing in his bronze face; “but, | 


of mine,’ somewhat ruefully, a f 


jolly considerate of him not to refer to your hand 


That came after mins 


Kissing wWitlicism you know 
And M in response to his bearer’s deferential “Tul 
ready, Sahib!’’ shambled off down the canvas-flanked bath 


room corridor, humming Deutschland Uber Alles! 
I passed the next hour or two in perplexed stud I'he 
Prince reminded me very forcibly of somebody I had known 


somewhere, and, grope as I would through the mazes of 


memory, | could not recall who it wa Black and yellow 
white and copper, | passed in quick review all the face 
that had found place in the gallery of my mind during the 
last decade; but not one of them smiled bach esponse 
After a while the name Pittsburgh be © intrude on 
my train of thought. Presently something suggested that 
it was a presence rather than a face that 1 sought; and 
then, at the end ol a leafy vista, I caught a giimpse ot the 


Prince’s jaunty figure as he held forth to a knot of eager 
listeners—and the riddle was solved 
Without the least suggestion of resemblance in fa 


figure, Frederick William— in stance, in walk, in the 


ig 
of his shoulders, in his manner of speaking, in a peculiar 
forward thrust of the neck, but, most of all, in a certain 
something-doing-ali-the-time air was the living, Dbreat! 
ing counterpart of a Pittsburgh youth who had once 
broken into the headlines by hiring a special train to take 
him across the continent in three days, in order not to miss 
the opening rounds of a San Francisco prize fight 
A so} homore at Stanford at the time, I had followed the 
gold-strewn trail of this celebrity of the hour about the 


gjarbary Coast one night, and then forgotter him until 
another celebrity i dozen year later, called him to 


memory Continued on Page 33 
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RANCES GLOSSY TABER was her name and she 

lived with her widowed mother on Tony Avenue, in a 

white colonial house with huge, high, round pillars 
mn the porch. The pillars were a bluff. In reality it was 
i very modest home of six rooms; and the upholstery of 
Mrs. Taber's furniture was raveled in spots, which she 
kept turned from the light. 

So long as a shred of hope remained that Frances Glossy 
would go the destined way of womankind everybody called 
her Fanny; but, of course, when a girl reaches twenty-four 
without a prospect in the offing, she is doomed, and for 
some years Ringer had been punctilious with Miss. Fanny 
rebelled at first, just as you or I would roar at being called 
Unele, but gradually she grew resigned to the niche they 
had made for her 

“She must be two years older’n the oldest man in the 
world,” said Reb Randall, discussing her as she crossed the 
quare to the post office. ‘‘Miss Fanny must be all of 
twenty-eight, don’t you reckon?” 

\ partial explanation of her single state was revealed 
when Miss Fanny had Annielee Nunn and Willie May 
Spivy to spend the night with her on their return from a 
Missouri school Che two girls chattered in bed about 
their conquests and preferences until two o'clock in the 
morning, and Miss Fanny listened in the dark, her eyes 
bulging At long intervals she would exclaim: 

Oh, girls, are you sure he said all that? Well, I never!” 

And gradually the flame of romance began to warm her 
blood. When Willie May bounced out of bed to get a letter 
from one of her victims for the purpose of proving what a 
nut he was, Miss Fanny thrilled deliciously, and there was 
reluctant admiration in the protest a sense of duty impelled 
her to utter. And, whereas the younger girls chortled over 
the reading, Miss Fanny was profoundly moved. 

“Oh, isn't it beautiful! He says such lovely things,” 
v@ murmured raptly. 

Then came a crusher from Willie May: 

“Shucks! He’s a fathead. He's so mushy, Miss Fanny. 
rurn off the light, Annielee.”’ 

For a considerable time after that Fanny was dumb, 
revolving certain aspects of human activity in her mind. 
At last she sighed and said wistfully: 

“I never had a man try to kiss me in my life.” 

Up came Annielee Nunn from the bedclothes. Up 
reared Willie May Spivy, rigid with horror and unbelief. 

“Honest, Miss Fanny? Nobody at all? Never in your 


whole life? 


Over Fanny's pale face and neck crept a flush, and she 
was thankful for the darkness. Gladly would she have 
qualified her confession—it seemed such a humiliating 
thing; but she did not know how to lie. 

“No, never. Somehow they always want to talk about 
books to me.” 

At that Willie May pinched Annielee’s arm and then 
kipped across into Fanny's bed. Snuggling up to her she 
asked in a sugary voice of sympathy: 

Didn't you ever have a lover in your life, Miss Fanny?” 


There was no immediate response; Fanny was going over 
in her mind each of several young men who had called at 
the house more than once; but, strive as she would, she 
could not conscientiously stretch their casual friendliness 
into anything deeper. Therefore, she said: 

“No-o-o—notexactly. No; I can’t really say I ever did.” 

An interval of expectance and Willie May put her arms 
round Miss Fanny and whispered: 

“Not exactly? You mean you almost had one once? 
Did you—honest, Miss Fanny? Tell us about him. 
Please !”’ 

“There’s nothing to tell,”” was the abrupt, firm reply. 
“T never had one.” 

“But,” her guest persisted softly, “you've been in love, 
haven’t you?” 

“Don’t be silly, Willie May!” 

“Haven't you ever known a man you liked better than 
anyone else on earth?” 

At that Miss Fanny freed herself from her tormentor’s 
close embrace. 

““Now stop this nonsense!"’ she said sharply. “‘I never 
heard anything so ridiculous in my life, girls. Let me go 
to sleep!” 

“Oh, Miss Fanny, you have! I know you have! Don’t 
tell us—we know better. I can tell by the way you say it.” 

The bed rocked under the added weight of Annielee, who 
hopped in on the other side to add her supplications for a 
full and free confession. They badgered and blarneyed 
Miss Fanny for ten minutes; nor would they take any 
denial. She finally admitted there was one who completely 
filled her conception of the perfect man. 

“‘Well—now remember, you've both promised never to 
breathe a word of this so long as you live. You promise, 
don’t you?” 

They chorused: 

“We won't tell, Miss Fanny. 
hearts!” 

“Well,” said Miss Fanny, warm all over, “I think Mr. 
Launcelot Sanders is the grandest man I ever knew. He is 
my beau ideal of a man.” 

“What!” both girls echoed. “Lance Sanders?” 

And Annielee added: 

“Why, Miss Fanny, he’s such an icicle! He’s so prim 
and prissy and cold, and—and ¥ 

“He’s nothing of the sort!" was the indignant retort. 
“Mr. Launcelot is a perfect gentleman. Now you girls get 
out of my bed and let me go to sleep.” 

Apologies and endearments and promises were unavail- 
ing. She routed them out and settled down for the main 
business of night. Her two friends giggled and whispered 
together in their own bed. 

“That nut!” said Willie May against Annielee’s neck. 

And Annielee put her lips to Willie May’s ear to breathe: 

“Why, he’s a regular sissy!’ The image of Launcelot in 
the rdle of a beau ideal so upset her that she could not close 
her eyes; and when she concluded that Miss Fanny was 
asleep she said: “I'll bet he never had a girl in his life.” 


Honest! Cross our 
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“Keep Back, Men!"’ 
Bellowed Reb Randall. 
“If You Don't Step 
Lively There I'tt 
Just Naturatly Bust 
Somebody in a Minute"’ 


Little did she guess that in the adjoining bed a heart 
leaped exultantly at her surmise. 

Mr. Launcelot lived on Tony Avenue, too, three corners 
east; and Fanny could watch him from behind the voile 
curtains when he passed, on his way to the bank. Some- 
times he drove down in his roadster, which never moved 
faster than twelve miles an hour—the Ringer speed 
limit—and was always as spotless as its owner. 

Launcelot was tall and slim, and wore eyeglasses, which 
were insured against accident by a thin black cord. In 
spring and autumn he sported one glove turned back and 
carried the other clasped in his hand. His clothes were 
always neat and fastidiously pressed, and on Sundays he 
left off the opal pin, set in brilliants, that adorned his tie 
on every other day of the week. 


A customer bawled out one day in the bank that his 
daughter had told him that Willie May Spivy said Launce- 
lot was Miss Fanny's beau ideal of a man. Everybody 
within hearing guffawed, and the cheerful idiot asked: 

“How about it, Lance?” 

The cashier turned pink to the tips of his spreading ears. 
After that he never went by the Taber home without 
inward trepidation, but when he met Miss Fanny in the 
square he bowed as gallantly as ever and drew a pleasur- 
able thrill from her confusion. 

He was thirty-five years old and the son of old Judge 
Sanders, who had founded the Ringer National Bank. 
Every girl in town had made a cast for him, but Launcelot 
never even nibbled at the bait. The single occasion in his 
manhood career on which he had thawed at all had been at 
the Irwin wedding, when, in the agitation of the moment, 
he had taken a couple of pulls at something the groom pro- 
vided as a bracer, and had afterward toasted the brid 
with great abandon, in a speech that knocked Ringer off 
its feet. He had been best man then, and Miss Fanny was 
maid of honor; and in his exhilaration he had put forward 
the pretty conceit that they made a handsome couple. Now 
he wondered, with misgiving, whether she could possibly 
have taken him seriously. 


“Tda Irwin’s coming home,” Fanny annotnced to her 
mother one day in November. 

“In her limousine?” asked Mrs. Taber hopefully. 

Her daughter consulted the letter again and replied: 

**No-o-0; she doesn’t say anything about her automo- 
bile. She just says she is homesick for the old town and is 
coming back to visit her mother.” 

Mrs. Taber rubbed the end of her nose doubtfully. 

“Huh!” she said. ‘‘ Homesick for the oid town? I don’t 
see why anybody should get homesick for Ringer—with all 
their money. Is Mr. Haley coming with her? It sort of 
looks queer to me, Fanny.” 

“Of course he is coming too. Oh, mamma, I wish you 
wouldn’t always be thinking up trouble like that!” 

She was at the station to meet the couple when the 
Centipede crawled in from the East, and Ida went into her 
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th a smothered sob of thankfulness. Miss Fanny 
blinked so hard she could barely discern the outlines of Mr. 


Haley, grinning sheepis! ly at her from the background 
Dur g the next month she hi rdly left Ida’s side, for 
H ile ad gone back to his factory in the North and his 
wife was timid and apprehensive. He returned a week 
efore the baby was born and in a burst of gratitude told 


Fanny he did not know what they could have done without 
her, and he should never forget it 
The day after the event Ida sent for Fanny. 


‘] want you to look after her when I'm gone,” she whis 


pered, her eyes big with pleading. “‘ Promise you will! If 

ything should happen to mother you're to raise her 
Will you promise? I couldn't bear to think You 
know how it is, dear—no matter how they try, they just 


treat another woman’s child like their ow 





*But— but tammered Fanny, receiving the small 
bundie in her arms from the nurse. “Mr. Tom—per- 
“eae - 

a} 


“He said it would be all right.”” Something like a fond 
smile curved Ida’s mouth. “ He told me if—anything hap- 
pened—he couldn't bear to have the child about. Tell me 
you will, Fanny! Promise you'll look after her as though 
she was your ow 

“All right,” gulped Miss 


throat 


Le >| 


iny, with a squeak of the 
Her tears rained on the baby’s puckered red face, 
who stood it for a minute in indignant quiet and then set 
ip a furious squalling 

The loss of his wife appeared to daze Haley. He did not 
seem fully to realize it, but went about like a man in a 
trance and agreed to everything proposed. It was Fanny 
who made the arrangements for the funeral, and to every 
suggestion from her Halk y would Say: 

“Yes; that will do very nicely.” 

In the same state of mind he climbed aboard the east- 





bound train two days later 

“You won't forget to keep me posted,” he reminded 
Fanny ‘will you? Mrs. Irwin hates to write letters, and, 
And if she 
just let me 


of course, I want to know how she gets along 
needs ar 
know May l rely on vou 

“You sure can!" said Fa 


as so faithful to her word that H: 


ything, or gets sick or anything, you 


sne W received, 
within forty-eight hours, an appalling list of baby articles 
required immediately 


fused him, and he han 





‘heir number and variety cor 





ed it to his stenographer as he was 


going to luncheon, with instructions that she should issue 
forth and buy them That young person read ar d re-read 


Fanny’s letter, one i 


g it aside with a co 
temptuous laugh, the next scanning certain portions with 
thoughtful care; and on her employer's return she sug- 
gested that a better pl in would he to send a check which 
was done 

It was Miss Fanny, too, who notified him of the serious 
lIness of Mrs. Irwin Haley wired back that he would 
eave for Ringer instantly and would br i specialist, but 
i g foran expansion of his 





1 
] 
i 
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t delayed at 





y to secure back! 


iness; and when he ste pped off the Cer tipede it was to 





learn that he had arrived too late 


* And now,” he said ist before departure, “what about 
Joyce?” 

His manner was so uneasy that Fanny took alarm 

“Why, won't she you're goi gy to let me keep her, 
iren't you? ih, Mr Halk ou KnOoW you promised 
And Ida and Mrs. Irwit 

You're sure you are a te willing?’ Chere was unmis 

takable relief in his voice ‘hen you will? 
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Her delighted incre dulity made Haley a bit ashamed and 


he replied, ilmost on the defensive ; 

“Well, I can’t very well take her just now, myself. It 
would be out of the questio If 1 did I'd have to get 
somebody to look after her, and it strikes me she'd be 
better here than inyvwhere else f it’s agreeable to you 

Avreeable to her! Miss Far y co ld scarce get her 
breath for joy and stood clasping her hands nervo 
front of him, at a loss for words 

‘Good!” said Haley jUICK to seize the moment lhe 
Joyce may stay right here. I'll send you a hundred ul 


a month for her keep, and 


“*A hundred dollars a month!” Fanny repeated. gapir 





at him. “Why, Mr. Haley, that’s far too much; I could 
never spend ; that on Joyes I'll take her for not gu 
you'll buy her clothes, and be glad and thankf to 


I'll 

The money-maker’s pride surged up in Haley and he 
interrupted stiffly 

“A child of mine is worth a hundred a month to keep, 
Miss Taber And you don’t have to spend it all on her 
How about yourself? Aren't your services worth some 
thing?” 

It had never occurred to Fanny in her wildest imagir 
ings that pay could attach to the charge of little Joyce, and 
her soul rebelled. 

“No,” she said with firmness. “I couldn’t touch a cent 
of it; but you may send it to the bank and we'll save it 
until she grows up.” 

“Fine!” he laughed, and it was arranged accordingly 

Assuming that the father would be on tiptoe for news 
of his child, Fanny sent him a daily bulletin; and for a 
while Haley acknowledged these about once a week by 
a brief letter of thanks. Her reports were as minute and 

{ 


painstaking as a nurse’s chart and the early ones amused 





Haley. His amusement showed in ger tle cl ifting that 
failed utterly to get to Fanny. She took each query with 
deep seriousness; and when he inquired how the oscilla 


tions of vehicular motion affected the ebullition of Joyce's 
infantile spleen, Fanny called in a doctor to find out 


She was quick, however, to detect a note of impatience 


in one of his answers to her frequent appeals for advice, 
and she understood well enough when a whole mont! 
elapsed with no word from him The bank sent her a 


duplicate deposit slip for a quarter’s allowance, but she 
heard nothing direct 

“Money is *t everything,” said | anny to her own soul 
‘If he thinks that is all a child needs ai 


Ss 


e stopped writing every day. If Haley noticed the 


lapse he failed to complain or comment o it, and soon 
Fanny fell into a habit of reporting to him formally ones 
a month 

As for Joyce, she grew ple sant of aspect and red 0 
cheek. Her head was a shimmering tangle of curls, and 
when she recognized you she would dimple and flap her 
arms and pant. We all called her Miss Fanny’s baby, and 





Joyce's airing down town in the afternoon in a gocart was a 


triumphal public affair I very body stopped to look at the 


child and poke a finger in her ribs 


Once or twice Launcelot Sanders paused to twiddle a 





glove under Joyce’s nose. She would stare at him unwink 


ingly, without the least manifestation; but her nurse 
invariably blushed to the roots of her hair and did not tall 
quite coherently 

One night, after p itting Joyce to sleep Fant y tol 
where Mrs 
“Do you know ” she said 


in a frightened voice, “I'n 


downstairs and out on the lawn, Taber wa 


rocking and fighting mosquitoe 


ifraid to trust myself witl 
oyce sometimes?” 
** Mercy’s sake ! Why 
“Well” her daughter’ 
face was white “olte! 
when I hold her in my arm 
I feel like squee ing her to 


leath; I love her so 


— 28 Mrs Taber tarted to 
r ; laugh, broke off in the mid 
Ay dle to slap a mosquito o1 
her ankle, and replied, with 

{ a sucking intake of breat} 


“Nonsense! That isn’t 


anything! 


“Well, I Think Mr. Launcetot Sanders is the 
He is My Beau Ideai of a Man" 


That Night Fanny Trudged Out of Town Along the Read 
to the Junction, Carrying the Steeping Child in Her Armes 


place with a tin bucket and sand shovel, industriously 


digging up Mrs. Taber’s flowers in order to build dirt 


houses. She was a dimpled dumpling of a baby Never 
was there a sturdier, more radiant, noisier one ilwa 
acting on the supposition that the whole world would be 
overjoyed to see her, She had a pair of lungs that would 
have done credit to a Prussian drill sergeant, and you could 
hear her yell for * ranny”’ two blocks down the avenue 
Ringer w just pro id of the baby and encouraged he 
to fly into a screaming rage whenever it could. We all tool 
it for granted that Joyce Haley would grow up in Mi 


Fat ny’ care 


the body, glided down Prony Avenue and stopped, with a 


muffled honk in front of the Taber home Mr. Hale 
eased through the door rather clumsily, for he had taken 
QI few pound Then he helped a woman to alight 
Recognizing him from the porch, where she was blowing 
out her chee oO that Joyce might punel them to m 

a por Fanny advanced slowly down the path The hild 


Fanny experienced a sudde inking feeling and turned 
al but she regained ufficient control to receive ther 
é ind do the honors of the house. Her mother , 

feignedly glad of their arrival, breal im the ead 
monotony ol Ringer existence being decidedly few and far 
betwee 

The second Mr Haley wa 1 stylist trih Vv n 
about twent three ears old, of a tall, ful yur thich 
black hair, and large, appraising bro eye A] eaf 
noor he it or i chair in the nude ilently ith y 
Joyce play under Fanny’ eye and listening to Mr 
l'aber’s gossiy It was not nece iry for her to contribute 
a word and probably she did not hear a tenth of wha , 


re} 


that night. “‘He’s went and married hi tenoyrapher he 
ol’ fool: and her half hi ive! Ain't it the limit 

Next day the blow fe | fainted whe 
oO reviving made no protest and hstened t H 
excuses as thoug! tunned 

‘I know what a loss it will be to you, M ' 
my wife—well, it’s only natural that n fe should 
the child—and perhaps we can look ter her better " 
respect ' 

Don't!" begged |} 





iber When Fanny's ho pitabie inquire adem len] 







































































Two vears went Dy and Joyce stagge red about the Taber 


One morning a big toury g car, with lavender stripes or 


ured into her ear: but that made no diflerence to 


ly Mrs Haley seemed ill at ease and under a stra 
“*What do you know about Tom Haley?” gasped Ringer 
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carriage. This is the one place I have found in this 

country where French reserve changes into the most 
guileless confidence, where the news is not censored, and 
where the military authorities do not control the situa- 
tion —unless, indeed, they stop the train, call the passen- 
gers out and fill it with troops! 

We read in all the papers of the success of the Allied 
Armies in Northern France, but I saw a long line of soldiers 
digging trenches and throwing up breastworks not twenty 
miles from Paris. In time of war it is best to be prepared 
for the worst even if it does not happen. These fortifica- 
tions will come in handy for Galliéni’s army if the Germans 
lo break through and march again on Paris. No one 
knows what is really happening. When the daily com- 
muniques proclaimed that the British forces were advanc- 
ing we heard privately that they were falling back at the 
rate of two kilometers every day. 

The snow was falling when we reached B A little 
old nun with a face like a red and shriveled winter apple 
trotted up and down outside selling bread to the passen- 
gers. The door of my compartment was flung open. An 
old man and two wemen climbed in. The man settled him- 
elf in one corner, looked up cheerfully and remarked: 

“But there’s one good thing about this war—it gives 
old men a chance to work in the place of the young ones 
who have joined the army.” 

No one noticed him. 

He pulled his cap over his eyes, wrapped his hands in 
his smock and fell asleep, snoring rhythmically, like a 
barrel organ grunting out a tune. 


| SPENT my last day in France in a second-class railway 


The Suspense of the Waiting Mothers 


| SHALL never, forget the face of one of the women. I 
have seen the same anguished expression upon that of a 
woman suffering intense physical pain, but never upon any 
man’s, She sat stiffly erect as if she must go somewhere 
presently, as if to remain still was intolerable. Her eyes 
were deeply sunken, restless, like the black wings of a bird 
beating against the bars in the effort to escape. She began 

i talking at once to the other woman about her son: 
He joined his regiment early in August, went out of 
my house that day and I have never seen or heard from 


him sinee. But it is terrible!” 
x 





No reply. 
“ Have you a son in the army?” she persists. 

Yes,’ answered the other; “but he has been taken 
prisoner, thank God! I hear from him regularly.” 

“And you can send him money, little gifts?” 

Yes. It costs two francs to send him five, but I do not 
mind that.”’ 

We do not mind the cost of anything now. But my 
on-—he was like a girl, timid. He was not a soldier. He 
had to go. And I do not know if he is living or dead.” 

The old man heard her in his sleep, that wailing voice 
of a woman in pain. He snorted, stirred, opened his eyes 
und looked at her from under his cap. 

But, madame, why don’t you write to the colonel of 
hie regiment for information?” he exclaimed. 










Servian Women Being Taught How to Shoot 
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“T have, yes; every day I write to somebody. But no 
one answers. I go to the War Office—they do not know 
there either. They send me somewhere else, always 
somewhere else!’ she moaned. 

“There are the lists of the dead and wounded published 
regularly,” he suggested. 

““But yes; I have all of them from the beginning. His 
name is never there. It is as if he vanished from sight 
when he went out of the door of my house! And he was 
not a soldier, but timid like a girl.”’ 

The same thought, I believe, was in the mind of each 
of us who listened. This boy who was like a girl—what 
happened to such lads? Perhaps he had deserted, or been 
cleaned from his regiment by a drastic military system 
which does not tolerate the frailty of girlishness in a sol- 
dier. So his name never appeared among the honorable 
dead, nor the missing, nor the wounded. The authorities 
were mercifully silent concerning his fate to this distracted 
mother. Yet any certainty would have been better than 
such suspense. One could have wished to put her out of 
pain at whatever cost. 

At the next station there was a great crowd. Three 
young soldiers and a Belgian climbed in. The Belgian had 
walked eighty miles with all his possessions tied up in a 
bedquilt. The soldiers had been working in a factory at 
Lille when that town was bombarded. The factory was 
destroyed and they joined the army. The oldest could not 
have been seventeen and the youngest was a boy of fifteen, 
very small, very pale, caked from head to foot with mud, 
grimed with powder as if he had that moment come from 
the trenches. But I have never seen such vitality. His face 
glowed like a smoked lantern. He caught everybody’s 
eye and laughed in reply. Also he was hungry like a child 
in the middle of the afternoon. He would refresh himself. 
Did we mind? We did not 

He pulled a loaf of bread from his knapsack, which 
appeared to have gone through the bombardment with 
him— it was polished sleek and black at the ends. He held 
the loaf against his breast and cut off a piece the thickness 
of his boot and about the same size. 

The woman who could not find her son tossed him an 
apple. The other woman remembered that she had some 
cheese—of all things! in her pocket, which she passed over 
to him. The old man pulled out a bottle with some dregs 
of wine in the bottom, which he contributed. Never have 
I seen such an appetite! This was merely the first course. 
Before he finished he had eaten the lunch of everybody in 
the compartment. And the more he ate the more his spirits 
rose. You might have thought, to hear him, that he had been 
a child playing in the trenches but for the fact that he 
carried a half-healed wound on his temple of which he was 
exceedingly proud. With his mouth crammed full of bread 
and sausage he showed me how an Indian regiment took 
the Germans’ trenches at a certain place. He leaped up, 
stiffened his knees like lower elbows, brandished his jack- 
knife and charged up and down that crowded compart- 
ment, yelling and making the most horrible faces. 

“But yes; that’s the way they fight, those Indians. The 
Germans are afraid of the very sight of them. I am 
myself!"’ he laughed, dropping back into his seat. 


Beigian Women Refugees at Ostend, Hometess and Penniless 


“Ts your mother living?”’ asked the woman who had 
lost her son. 

“No, madame,” he answered gravely. 

“T am glad,” she sighed. 

“But why, madame?” 

“Yes, if she were alive she would be thinking of you 
to-night, wondering if you had been killed, if you were 
lying wounded in this snow, always thinking, thinking of 
you. 

“All the mothers in France are like that now. They 
cannot sleep. In the morning they get up very early, go 
to mass and pray for their sons. They burn candles before 
the Virgin. But they do not know if those candles are for 
the living or the dead!” 

The train drew into one of the junctions between Paris 
and Boulogne. They all got out. A French captain and a 
Belgian private took their places. It was as if the cur- 
tain had fallen for a moment and then risen again upon 
another scene in the same tragedy, which has moved with 
such swiftness since the first of August in France. The 
Belgian had been wounded in the hand, which he still car- 
ried bandaged. He would never use it again. The fingers 
were paralyzed. 


Queen Elisabeth at the Front 


HE captain brushed the snow from his cloak, took out 
his supper—two loaves of bread and a bottle of wine 
and spread it upon the seat beside him. The soldier reached 
back into the tail of his long coat and drew forth a very 
small apple which he began tomunch. Seeing that apple, 
the captain offered him one loaf of his bread. They divided 
the wine equally between them. By way of reciprocity the 
soldier gave the officer the bullet with which he had been 

wounded. 

The Socialists have lost many tail feathers during this 
war. First, they funked their principles in Germany and 
obeyed the call to arms. Next, the German Socialists in 
London who insisted upon kissing their English brethren 
at a great meeting in Trafalgar Square are now imprisoned 
in the detention camp for aliens, where there is nothing but 
the dreariest kind of Socialism. Last, and most important, 
the officers of the French Army have accomplished the 
noblest ideal of human brotherhood where it never has 
been done before—in the trenches. As a rule no man 
preserves his caste with more insolence than the ranking 
military man. 

But these officers, from the generals down, have literally 
shared every danger, every hardship and every comfort with 
the privates. 

The Belgian soldier had much to say of the same spirit 
in King Albert, who holds the rank of a private in his own 
army. And at the mention of Queen Elisabeth he lifted 
his cap reverently and said: ‘She is ours and we all belong 
to her!” 

We have records of valiant queens who led their troop 
to battle, but I believe Elisabeth of Belgium is the first 
queen in history who has remained with her husband on 
the fighting line—not as a queen but as a nurse, who has 
performed, without flinching, her share of service to the 
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wounded. This reminds me to set down the following 
tribute sent to her recently by Theodore Botiel: 


slue as the skies of our glorious land, 
White as the hearts of our little ones, and 
Red as the blood of those de ad, sword in hand, 
. “n~ 
Tie flowers of Love Hope, Devotion supreme 
J J » t L 
Bloom e’er in our sows for you. Long live the Queen! 


But when all is said that can be told, the story of the 
women’s part in this war lacks the splendor of war history 
for men. There is no glory in their suffering, no distinction. 
They just suffer. 

The skies above France are gray now. The wind is 
bitter cold. The earth is rimed with frost. All the leaves 
have fallen from the trees. All the flowers are dead in the 
gardens. But there are more women and children home- 
less in the streets of Paris. They also are fallen leaves, 
perishing flowers, blown in from everywhere by the hurri- 
cane of battles. 

The Cirque de Paris is filled with Belgian refugees. You 
may employ a Flemish woman, who a little while ago had 
a home of her own, to do all the work in yours for half a 
franc a day. Even then few of them find employment. 
Many of the domestic servants in France have received no 
wages at all since the first of August. They are fortunate 
to hold their places and so obtain food and shelter. 

There is another town not far from Paris which has 
received thousands of Belgian refugees in addition to its 
own population of sixty thousand. No one knows or can 
believe the privations these people are suffering. No one 
knows how they will be fed or clothed. The funds of 
France are going to the support of the army. The food 
that five million men consume is like so much money liter- 
ally consumed. The supply of food must continually 
decrease. So far it has been plentiful, because there was 
no way to export much of it, especially vegetables and 
fruit, which are grown in quantities for foreign markets. 


French Reticence About Real Conditions 


LARGE portion of the land cannot be cultivated next 

year. It has been “requisitioned”’ by two great armies 
to be fought upon and killed upon. It is cut up into a 
thousand trenches, plowed by shells, filled with graves 
so shallow that to dig at all is to uncover the dead. There 
is no money, scarcely any stock with which to cultivate 
the remainder. All the horses fit for work have been taken 
by the French or stolen by the Germans. And many of the 
peasants in Northern France are in danger of freezing to 
death, even if they have food, for every blanket, quilt, sheet 
and mattress has been taken from them, even the straw 
from which they might make beds. 

For weeks thousands of women and children have been 
pouring into Paris from Arras and from Lille. After all, 
war is not the worst thing these people face. Pestilence, 
that poisoned breath of death, is far more terrible. Lille is 
closed now like a tomb filled with corruption. No one may 
enter it, and those who remain there cannot escape. Every 
hospital and every house is overflowing with victims of 
the fever scourge. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the ravages of disease in 
many of these towns bombarded by the Germans. There 
were thirteen hundred cases of typhoid fever in Senlis and 
the neighboring villages during the month of October. 
The germs of every disorder fill the air. Every rain floods 
the waterways with them. They are in the dust on the 
grass. They poison all the milk. To touch one’s lips with 
bread in these places is to invite death. 
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The women consider themselves fortunate to escape 
these horrors by coming to Paris. For Paris is still clean 
The water is pure. The great Rothschild depots supply 
milk which is not tainted. There is still bread enough. 

We know what will become of the men on the fighting 
line. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand French 
soldiers have already perished in battle, or they lie wounded 
in hospitals, or they have been taken prisoners But who 
can predict the fate of these women and children? They 
are the fugitives which the Allies no | 


are depriving of their homes and means of sustenance. War 





s than the Germans 


closes factories and makes an end of peaceful industries. It 
reduces to a minimum the opportunities of those who 
must earn their own support. Many 


women have taken 
the places of the men who are now in the } 





gathered the « rops The y are teamsters, messengers, clerks 
and carriers They are conductors on all the street cars 
and in all the subways of Paris. But even then there ars 
not nearly enough places for them 
them are not trained and have not the physical endurance 
necessary for this kind of work 

The abler women do what they can 
cope with such a situatior 


Besides, thousands ol 


But how can they 
The Vv have no government 
of their own, no funds beyond their small contributions, 
no authority. What they accomplish one day is undone 
the next. 

Early in August, Mme. Frank-Puer, president of the 
Vacation Colonies for Poor Children, traveled through 
the towns threatened by invasion from the Germans, 
gathered in all the children she could, and sent them with 
hundreds of other children from Paris into the southern 
part of France. These little refugees were hidden there for 
weeks, but now they are obliged to return. This organiza- 
tion has not the means to keep them 

There are other difficulties in the way besides the lack of 
funds and the inexperience of women in performing social 
service on a national scale. The French people are secTre- 
tive. They have an instinct for concealing their affairs, 
both as individuals and as a nation. No one knows this 
better than newspaper correspondents who have struggled 
in vain for months to pierce the impregnable wall of their 
reserve. They are not only determined to withhold infor 
mation which might reach the enemy—they are equally 
determined not to inform the world of their condition 
This is a part of their dignity and self-respect in the hour of 
affliction. Their emotional mannerisms, dramatic speech, 
are far from revealing. It is the dust of words which they 
cast into the eyes of prying strangers. They hasten to fab- 
ricate with all the eloquence of veracity, because they 
conceive that this is the best method of withholding infor- 
mation to which you are not entitled T) ey do not care 
what the world thinks of them. They are the only people 
engaged in this war who make no plea for either admiration 
or sympathy 

This is especially true of the women. They abhor pub- 
licity in their present condition. Their experience of pub- 
licity extends no further than to each season’s proclamation 
of their fashions in clothes and to asort of general admission, 
in the form of light literature, of their romantic intrigues. 
But when the fashions are stripped from them and romance 
becomes the tragedy of war and death they have no 
medium of communication with the world beyond France. 
And they do not wish for any. They are good women in 
sorrow, dignified and silent. Therefore, more than any 
other women of the Allied Nations, the Frenchwomen are 
facing their problems alone and without the assistance 
they deserve and might receive if conditions in France 
were better known. 








They are the allies of the Allied Arn y in France, who ar 
being neglected and who are themselves giving al! they 
have to the cause There is absolutely no way for 


to engage in war without neglecting the womer 


Now, when all is said, this is a man’s war. Every wa 
is. Women are incapable of committing such a wholesale 
crime against life and love and peace But the men of 
every nation belong to the women. These are their cay 
They themselves are not worth nearly so much to the met 
as the men are worth to them, because the latter repres« 
shelter, food, love and life to women 

his is virtually what the War Office says to the womer 
““We must have your husbands and sons for the arn We 
must have all the resources of the cou try Your 
must be killed, wounded, taken prisoners. By this me 
ve may save France and England and our honor, but not 
you.” The point to save the country and tl rea 
from violation, no matter what it costs the women who 
have no choice but to suffer d endure 





Why then should women devote so much of the 
strength and their means for the purpose of helping t 
port the army? What right has a government to call mer 
out to fight if it cannot furnish hospitals for the wounds 
d graves for the dead, and even socks and muffler t 
the rest of them? France and England can do this. W1 
excuse have they for evading the burden of provial 





properly for the women and childrer 
the wife of a soldier and sixpence for each child is as mucl 
as even England pays, and the amount is fa eas 

Fr 


ra 
no help at all. 





nce to say nothing of the thousands who ean receive 


Much Misdirected Charity 


AS Seis we hear every day of splendid gifts from America 


women to the Red Cros of almost nothing co 





uted to these other soldiers, interned by war, deprived of 
their homes and often of every means of support. There i 
some excuse, some natural reason, for the gifts from Englis} 
and French women to the troops. They have sons among 
them. But I can think of no adequate one for our womer 
It springs from the same kind of sentimentality that led 


certain Th American residents in Paris to offer thei 





homes for n 





ry hospitals at the beginning of the » 
when their own countrymen and country wome wer 
walking the streets of that city for days and nights wit! 
money or 100 | or beds 

And they are co stantly urged to increase their gift 
the Red Cross, eve to join it themselve The Duche 
of So-and-So is pointed out as a shining example. If a 
earl’s daughter can nurse wounded soldiers, why cannot 
an American Duchess of Dollars do the same thing? She 
cul 

But she would serve better if she spent herself and her 
money caring for the poor women and children in | 





who are more and more neglected as the war goes or 
only women who are fit for service in a frontier mil 





hospital are the doctors and trained nurses 

Continue to help the war offices to provide for their 
armies if you feel you must gut there is such a thing as 
the sense of proportion even in charity, which is one of the 
most distorted ideals in this world. Still, it is well to 
remember that for every wounded soldier there are per 
haps fifty women and children suffering for the necessitie 
of life. The war office does not protect them. There is no 
commissary department to provide them with food or 
clothes, no surgeons or doctors or nurses to attend them 


in sickness 


Continued on Page 41) 











Polish Girts Marching to Work Under Their Overseer on a Large German Estate 








Women Attend to the Garden Work 
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™\,F THE following fortnight 
I find it difficult to write 


coherently. I found my- 
elf in a steady whirl of recep- 
tions, luncheons, dinners, teas 


ind assemblies of a rather pre- 
tentious character, at thegreater 
number of which 1 was obliged 
to appear as the guest of honor. 
it began with the reception of 
Mrs. Floud, at which I may be 
said to have made my first 
mal bow to the smarter ele 
ment of Red Gap, followed by 
the dinner of the Mrs. Ballard 
with whom I hed formed ac 
quaintance on that first memor- 
able evening. 

I was during this time like a 
habe at blind play with a set of 
chess men, not knowing king 
from pawn nor one rule of the 
game, Senator Floud—whowas 
but a member of their provin- 
cial assembly, I discovered 
sought an early opportunity to 
felicitate me on my changed 
estate, though he seemed not a 
little amused by it. 

‘Good work!" hesaid. “You 
know I was afraid our having an 
English valet would put me in 
bad with the voters this fall. 
rhey’re already saying I wear 
ilk stockings since I've been 
abread. My wife did buy mesix 
pair, but I've never worn any. 
Shows how people talk though. 
And even now they'll probably 

iy I'm making up to the British 
Army. But it’s better than having a valet in the house. 
The plain people would never stand my having a valet, and 
I know it.” 

I thought this most remarkable, that his constituency 
hould resent his h iving proper house service. American 
politics was, then, more debased than even we of England 
had dreamed 

“Good work!” he said again. “‘ And say, take out your 
papers-—- become one of us. Be a citizen. Nothing better 
than an American citizen on God's green earth. Read the 
Declaration of Independence. Here 


‘ 


From a book- 
his hand he reached me a volume. “Read and 
reflect, my man! Become a citizen of a country where 
true worth has always its chance and one may hope to 
climb to any heights whatsoever.” 

Quite like an advertisement he talked, but I read their 
o-cailed Declaration, finding it snarky in the extreme and 
with no end of silly rot about equality. Inno way at all did 
it solve the problems by which I was confronted. 


we oa 


Social lines in the town seemed to have been drawn by no 
rule whatever. There were actually tradesmen who seemed 
to matter enormously; on the other hand there were those 
of undoubted qualifications, like Mrs. Pettengill, for exam- 
ple, and Cousin Egbert, who deliberately chose not to 
matter, and mingled as freely with the Bohemian set as 
they did with the county families. Thus one could never 
be quite certain whom one was meeting. There was the 
Tuttle person. I had learned from Mrs. Effie in Paris that 
he was an Indian—accounting for much that was startling 
in his behavior there — yet despite his being an aborigine I 

ow learned that his was one of the county families, and he 
ind his white American wife were guests at that first din- 
ner. Throughout the meal both Cousin Egbert and he 
winked atrociously at me whenever they could catch my eye. 

There was, again, an English person calling himself 
Hlobbs, a baker, to whom Cousin Egbert presented me, full 
of delight at the idea that as compatriots we were bound 
to be congenial. Yet it needed only a glance and a moment's 
listening to the fellow’s execrable cockney dialect to per- 
eive that he was distinctly low-class, and I was immensely 
relieved upon inquiry to learn that he affiliated only with 
the Bohemian set. I felt a marked antagonism between us 
that first meeting; the fellow eyed me with frank sus- 
picion and displayed a taste for low chaffing which I felt 
hound to rebuke. He it was, I may now disclose, who later 
began a fashion of referring to me as “Lord Algy,” which 
I found in the worst possible taste. 

‘Sets himself up for a gentleman, does he? He ain't no 
more a gentleman than wot I be!” This speech of his, 
reported to me, will show how impossible the creature was. 
He was simply a person one does not know, and I was not 
long in letting him see it, 
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I Made Nothing of Stopping at Her Gate for a Moment's Chat 


And there was the woman who was to play so active a 
part in my later history, of whom it will be well to speak at 
once. I had remarked her on the main street before I knew 
her identity. I am bound to say she stood out from the 
other women of Red Gap by reason of a certain dash, not to 
say beauty. Rather above medium height and of pleas- 
ingly full figure, her face was piquantly alert, with long- 
lashed eyes of a peculiar green, a small nose, the least bit 
raised, a lifted chin, and an abundance of yellowish hair. 
But it was the expertness of her gowning that really held 
my attention at that first view, and the fact that she knew 
what to put on her head. For the most part the ladies I 
had met were well enough gotten up, yet looked curiously 
all wrong, lacking a genius for harmony of detail. This 
person, I repeat, displayed a taste that was faultless, a 
knowledge of the peculiar needs of her face and figure that 
was unimpeachable. Rather with regret it was I found her 
to be a Mrs. Kenner, the leader of the Bohemian set. 

And then came the further items that marked her as one 
that could not be taken up. Perhaps a summary of these 
may be conveyed when I say that she had long been known 
as Klondike Kate. She had some years before, it seemed, 
been a dancing person in the far Alaska north and had 
there married the proprietor of one of the resorts in which 
she disported herself— aman who, after accumulating a very 
sizable fortune in his public house, was shot to death by 
one of his patrons who had alleged unfairness in a game of 
chance. The widow had then purchased a town house in 
Red Gap and had quickly gathered about her what was 
known as the Bohemian set, the county families of course 
refusing to know her. 

After that first brief study of her I could more easily 
account for the undercurrents of bitterness I had felt in 
Red Gap society. She would be, I saw, a dangerous woman 
in any situation where she was opposed; there was that 
about her—a sort of daring disregard of the established 
social order. I was not surprised to learn that the men of 
the community strongly favored her, especially the younger 
dancing set who were not restrained by domestic consider- 
ations. Small wonder then that the women of the old 
noblesse, as I may call them, were outspokenly bitter in 
their comments upon her. 

This I discovered when I attended an afternoon meeting 
of the ladies’ Onwards and Upwards Club, which I had 
been told would be devoted to a study of the English Lake 
Poets, and where, it having been discovered that I read 
rather well, I had consented to favor the assembly with 
some of the more significant bits from these bards. The 
meeting, I regret to say, after a formal enough opening 
was diverted from its original purpose, the time being 
occupied in a quite heated discussion of a so-called Dutch 
Supper the Klondike person had given the evening before, 


GRUGER 


the same having been attended, 
VY it seemed, by the husbands of at 


least three of those present, who 
had gone incognito as it were. 
At no time during the ensuing 
two hours was there a moment 
that seemed opportune for the 
introduction of some of our 
noblest verse. 

And so by often painful stages 
did my education progress. At 
the country club I played golf 
with Mr. Jackson. At social 
affairs I appeared with the 
Flouds. I played bridge. | 
danced the less intimate dances. 
And though there was no proper 
church in the town—only dis- 
senting chapels, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and such noncon- 
formist persuasions — I attended 
service each Sabbath and more 
than once had tea with what at 
home would have been the vicar 
of the parish. 

It was now, when I had begun 
to feel a bit at ease in my queer 
foreign environment, that Mr 
Belknap-Jackson broached his 
ill-starred plan for amateur the- 
atricals. At the first suggestion 
of this I was immensely taken 
with the idea, suspecting that he 
would perhaps present Hamlet, 
a part to which I have devoted 
long and intelligent study and 
to which I feel that I could bring 
something which has not yet 
been imparted to it by even the 
most skilled of our professional 
actors. But at my suggestion of this Mr. Belknap-Jackson 
informed me that he had already played Hamlet himself 
the year before, leaving nothing further to be done in that 
direction. And he wished now to attempt something more 
difficult; something, moreover, that would appeal to the 
little group of thinking people about us— he would have a 
little theater of ideas, as he phrased it—and he had chose 
for his first offering a play entitled Ghosts, by the foreign 
dramatist, Ibsen. 

I suspected at first that this might be a farce, where a 
supposititious ghost brings about absurd predicaments in a 
country house, having seen something along these lines, 
but a reading of the thing enlightened me as to its char 
acter, whic h, to put it bluntly, is rather thick. There is 
a strain of immorality running through it, which I believe 
cannot be too strongly condemned if the world is to be 
made better, and this is rendered the more repugnant to 
right-thinking people by the fact that the participants are 
middle-class persons who converse in quite commonplace 
language such as one may hear any day in the home. 

Wrongdoing is surely never so objectionable as when it 
is indulged in by common people and talked about ii 
ordinary language, and the language of this play is not 
stage language at all. Immorality such as one gets i: 
Shakspere is of so elevated a character that one accepts it, 
the language having a grandeur incomparably above what 
any person was ever capable of in private life, being always 
elegant and unnatural. 

Though I felt this strongly I was in no position to urge 
my objections, and at length consented to take a part in 
the production, reflecting that the people depicted were 
really foreigners after all, and the part I would play was 
that of a clergyman whose behavior is above reproach. 

For himself Mr. Jackson had chosen the part of Oswald, 
a youth who goes quite dotty at the last, for reasons which 
are better not talked about. His wife was to play the part 
of a serving maid who was rather a baggage, while Mrs 
Judge Ballard was to enact his mother. I may say in 
passing I have learned that the plays of this foreigner are 
largely concerned with people who have been queer at one 
time or another, so that one’s parentage is often uncertain, 
though they always pay for it by going off in the head 
before the final curtain. I mean to say there is too muc! 
neighborhood scandal in them. 

There remained but one part to fill, that of the father of 
the serving maid, an uncouth sort of drinking man, quite 
low-class, who in my opinion should never have been 
allowed on the stage at all, since no moral lesson is taught 
by him. It was in the casting of this part that Mr. Jackson 
showed himself of a forgiving nature. He offered it to 
Cousin Egbert—saying he was the ideal type, weak and 
dissolute, and that types were now all the rage in theatricals. 
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At first the latter heatedly declined the honor, but after 
being urged and browbeaten for three days by Mrs. Effie 
he somewhat sullenly consented, being shown that there 
were not many lines for him to learn. From the first, I 
think, he was rendered quite miserable by the ordeal before 
him, yet he submitted to the rehearsals with a rather 
pathetic desire to please, and for a time all seemed well. 
Many an hour found him mugging away at the book, ear- 
nestly striving to memorize the part, or, as he quaintly 
expressed it, “that there piece they want me to speak.” 
But as the day of our performance drew near it became 
evident—to me at least—that he was in a desperately black 
state of mind. As best I could I cheered him with words of 
praise, but his eye met mine blankly at such times and I 
could see him shudder poignantly while awaiting the 
moment of his entrance. 

And still all might have been well, I fancy, but for the 
extremely conscientious views of Mr. Belknap-Jackson in 
the matter of our costuming and make-up. With his lines 
fairly learned, Cousin Egbert on the night of our dress 
rehearsal was called upon first to don the garb of the for- 
eign carpenter he was to enact, the same involving shorts 
and gray woolen hose to his knees, at which he protested 
violently. So far as I could gather, his modesty was 
affronted by this revelation of his lower legs. Being at 
length persuaded to the exposure he next submitted his 
tace to Mr. Belknap-Jackson, who adjusted to it a laboring 
person’s beard and eyebrows, crimsoning the cheeks and 
nose heavily with grease-paint and crowning all with an 
unkempt wig. 

The result, I am bound to say, was artistic in the 
extreme. No one would have suspected the identity of 
Cousin Egbert, and { had hopes that he would feel a new 
courage for his part when he beheld himself. Instead, how- 
ever, after one quick glance into the glass he emitted a gasp 
of horror that was most eloquent, and thereafter refused 
to be comforted, holding himself aloof and glaring hide- 
ously at all who approached him. Rather like a mad dog 
he was. 

Half an hour later, when all was ready for our first act, 
Cousin Egbert was not to be found. 

I need not dwell upon the annoyance this occasioned, 
nor upon how a substitute in the person of our hall’s cus- 
todian, or janitor, was impressed to read the part. Suffice 
it to tell briefly that Cousin Egbert, costumed and bediz- 
ened as he was, had fled not only the theater but the town. 
Search for him on the morrow was unavailing. Not until 
the second day did it become known that he had been seen 
at daybreak forty miles from Red Gap, goading aspent horse 
into the wilds of the adjacent mountains. Our informant 
disclosed that one side of 
his face was still bearded 
and that he had kept glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder 
it frequent intervals, as if 
fearful of pursuit. Some- 
thing of his frantic state 
may also be gleaned from 
the circumstance that the 
horse he rode was one he 
had found hitched in a side 
street near the hall, its 
ownership being unknown 
to him. 

For the rest it may be 
said that our performance 
was given as scheduled, an- 
nouncement being made of 
the sudden illness of Mr. 
Egbert Floud, and his part 
being read from the book in 
a rich and cultivated voice 
by thesuperintendent of the 
high school. Our efforts 
were received with respect- 
ful attention by a large audi- 
ence, among whom I noted 
many of the Bohemian set, 
and this I took as an especial 
tribute to our merits. Mr. 
Belknap-Jackson, however, 
to whom I mentioned the 
circumstance, was pessi- 
mistic. 

“TI fear,” said he, “we 
have not heard the last of it. 
I am sure they came for no 
good purpose.” 

“They were quite order- 
ly,”’ I suggested. 

“Which is why I suspect 
them. That Kennerwoman, 
Hobbs, the baker, the others 
of their set—they’re not 
thinking people. I dare say 
they never consider social 
problems seriously. And 
you may have noticed that 
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they announce an amateur minstrel performance for a week 
hence. I’m quite convinced that they mean to be vulgar 
to the last extreme—there has been so much talk of the 
behavior of the wretched Floud, a fellow who really has no 
place in our modern civilization. He should be 
to remain on his ranch.” 





And indeed these suspicions proved to be only too well 
founded. That which followed was so atro« ously personal 
that in any country but America we could have had 
action against them. As Mr. Belknap-Jackson so bitterly 
said when all was over: “‘Our boasted liberty has degener 
ated into license 

It is best told in a few words, this affair of the minstrel 
performance, which I understood was to be an entertai 
ment wherein the participants darkened themselves to 
resemble blackamoors. Naturally I did not attend, it being 
agreed that the best people should signify their disapproval 
by staying away, but the disgraceful affair was recounted to 
me in all its details by more than one of the large audience 





that assembled. In the so-called grand first part there 
seemed to have been little that was flagrantly insulting to 
us, although in their exchange of conundrums, which is 
a feature of this form of entertainment, certain names were 
bandied about with a freedom that boded no good. 

It was in the after-piece that the poltroons gave free 
play to their vilest fancies. Our piece having been announced 
as “Ghosts: a Drama for Thinking People,” this part was 
entitled on their program, “Gloats: a Dram for Drinking 
People’’—a transposition that should perhaps suffice to 
show the dreadful lengths to which they went; yet I feel 
that the thing should be set down in full. 

The stage was set as our own had been, but it would 
scarce be credited that the Kenner woman in male attire 
had made herself up in a curiously accurate resemblance to 
Mr. Jackson as he had rendered the part of Oswald, copy- 
ing not alone his wig, mustache and fashion of speech but 
appearing in a golfing suit which was recognized by those 
present as actually belonging to him. 

Nor was this the worst, for the fellow, Hobbs, } 
my own dress and make-up and persisted in speaking in an 
exaggerated manner alleged to resemble mine. This of 
course was the most shocking bad taste, and though it was 
quite to have been expected of Hobbs, I was indeed rather 
surprise d that the entire assembly did not leave the audito 
rium in disgust the moment they perceived his base inten- 
tion. But it was Cousin Egbert whom they had chosen to 
rag most unmercifully, and they were not long in displaying 
their clumsy attempts at humor. 

As the curtain went up they were searching for him, affect- 
ing to be unconscious of the presence of their audience, 
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This Attention Was Embarrassing and Most Distasteful, Since I Have Never Heid With Dogs 






i ing that the play couldn't go on without ! 
‘Have you tried all the saloons?” asked one: to whi 
inother responded: “ Yes, and he’s been in all « her 
but now he has fled lhe sheriff has put blood} 

his trail and promises to have him here, dead or alive 

‘Then while we are waiting,” declared the character 

supposed to represent myself, “I will tell you a wheeze 
Whereupon both the female characters fell to the om 


shrieking, “Not that! My God, not that!” while Oswald 








sneered viciously and muttered, “Serves me right { 
leaving Bostor 

To show the infamy of the thing, I must here expla 
that at several social gatherings, in an effort which I sti 
believe was praiseworthy, I had told an excellent wheeze 
which runs: “Have you heard the story of the three hole 
in the ground?” I mean to say | would ask this in ar 
ested manner, as if I were about to relate an anecdote, a 
upon being answered, “No!” I would exclaim with n 


seriousness, “ Well! Well! Well!” 
This had gone rippingly almost quite every time I } 
favored a company with it, hardly anyone of my hearer 


" 


failing to get the jok 


lling. I mean to say the 
three holes in the ground be ing three ‘** Wells!" uttered it 


e at a second te 


rapid succession. Of course if one doesn't see it at once, or 
finds it a bit subtle, it’s quite silly to attempt to expla 
because logic ally there is no adequate ex] lanatior It 
merely a bit of nonsense and that's quite all to it 

But these boors now fell upon it with their coarse humo 
the fellow, Hobbs, pretending to get it all wrong DY asking 
if they had heard the story about the three wells, and the 
other replying, “ No, tell us the whole thing,”’ which made 
utter nonsense of it. Whereupon they all began to cr 
“Well! Well! Well!” at one another until interrupte: 


a terrific noise in the wings, which was followed by the 


entrance of the supposed Cousin Egbert, a part enacted by 
the cab driver who had conveyed us from the station the 
day of our arrival Dragged on he was by the sheriff and 
two of the town constables, the latter being armed wit! 
fowling-pieces and the sheriff holding two large dog 
least The character himself was heavily manacled and 
madly rattled his chains, his face be gZ disguised to resem 
ble Cousin Egbert’s after the beard had been adiusted 
“Here he is!" exclaimed the supposed sheriff. “The 
dogs ran him into the third hole left by the well-diggers, 
and we lured him out by making a noise like sour-dough.” 
During this speec h, Lam told, the character snarled co) 
tinuously and tried to bite his captors. At this the womayr 
who had so de plors bly unsexed } erself for the characte rT ol 
Mr. Belknap-Jackson as he played Oswald, approached 
the prisoner and smartly drew forth a handful of his beard 
which she stuffed into a pipe 
and proceeded to smoke 
after which they pretended 
that the play went on 
But no more than a few 
Speer hes had been utte red 
when the supposed Cousir 
Egbert eluded his captors 
and, emitting a loud shriek 
of horror, leaped headlong 
through the window at the 
back of the stage, his dis 
appearance being followed 
by the sounds of breaking 
glass as he was supposed to 
fall to the street below 
“How lovely !"’ exclaimed 
the mimic Oswald Per 
haps he has broken both hi 
legs so he can’t run off an) 
more.”” At which the fel 
low, Hobbs, remarked in hi 
affected tones, “That 
of thing would never do with 





us 

This I learned aroused 
much laughter, the idea be 
ing that the remark was one 
which I am upposed to 
make in private life, thougi 
I] dare say I have ever 
uttered anything remote! 
like it 


“The fellow is quite im 
possible,” continued th 
spurious Oswald, with a 
doubtless rather clever 


ation of Mr. Belk: 


Jackson’s manner If 


is killed, feed him to the 
goldfish and let one of the 
dogs re ad hi part Wemu 
get along with this pla: 
Now then: ‘Ah! Why did I 
ever leave Boston where 
every one l nice and 
proper?’” To which } 


ppo ed mother replied 
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Her Husband Had Been Hardly the Man for Her, I Thought 


After Studying His Portrait 


with feigned emotion: “It was because of your father, my 

Ah, what I had to endure through those years 
when he cursed and spoke disrespectfully of our city. 
‘Scissors and white aprons!’ he would cry out. ‘Why is 
°* But I bore it all for your sake, and now you, too, 
are smoking— you will go the same way.” 

“But promise me, mother,” returns Oswald, ‘ promise 
me if I ever get dusty in the garret that Lord Algy here 
will tell me one of his funny wheezes and put me out of 
pain. You could not bear to hear me knocking Boston as 
poor father did. And I feel it coming—already my mother- 
in-law has bluffed me into admitting that Red Gap has a 
right to be on the same map with Boston if it’s a big map.” 
And this was the coarsely wretched buffoonery that 
refined people were expected to sit through! Yet worse 
followed, for at their climax, the mimic Oswald having 
gone quite off his head, the Hobbs person, still with the 
preposterous affectation of taking me off in speech and 
manner, was persuaded by the stricken mother to sing. 

“Sing that dear old plantation melody from London,” 
she cried, ‘‘so that my pocr boy may know there are worse 
And al! this witless piffle because of 
1 quite natural misunderstanding of mine. 

I have before referred to what I supposed was an Amer- 
ican plantation melody which I had heard a black sing at 
Brighton, meaning one of the English blacks who color 
themselves for the purpose; but on reciting the lines at an 
evening affair, when the American folk songs were under 
diseussion, | was told that it could hardly have been writ- 
ten by an American at all, but doubtless by one of our own 
composers who had taken too little trouble with his facis. 
I mean to say the song as | had it betrayed misapprehen- 
sions both of a geographical and faunal nature, but I am 
certain that no one thought the worse of me for having 
been deceived, and I had supposed the thing forgotten. 
Yet now what did I hear but that a garbled version of this 
ong had been supposedly sung by myself—the Hobbs 
person meantime mincing across the stage and gesturing 

ith a monocle which he had somehow proeured—the 
vords being quite simply: 


poor boy. 


tostor 


An 





things than death.” 


Away down south in Michigan, 
Where I was a slave, so happy and so gay, 
Twas there | mowed the coiton and the cane. 
I used to hunt the elephantia, the tigers and giraffes, 
Ln the alligators at the break of day. 
he blooming Injuns prowled about my cabin every night, 
I'd take me down my banjo and I'd play, 
ind I'd sing a litile song and I'd make them dance with glee, 
im the banks of the Ohio far away. 








| mean to say there was nothing to make a dust about, 
en if the song was not of a true American origin, yet I 
told that the creature who sang it received hearty 


polause and even responded to an encore. 


x 
NEED hardly say that this public ridicule left me dazed. 
Desperately I recalled our calm and orderly England, 
where such things would not be permitted. There we 
are bern to our stations and are not allowed to forget 


them. We matter from birth, or we do not matter, and 
that’s all to it. Here there seemed to be no station to 
which one was born; the effect was sheer anarchy, and one 
might ridicule anyone whomsoever. As was actually said 
in that snarky manifesto drawn up by the rebel leaders at 
the time our colonies revolted, ‘All men are created free 
and equal.”” Than which absurdity could go no farther, yet 
people seemed to behave quite as if it were true. 

And now through no fault of my 
own another awkward circumstance was 
threatening to call further attention tc 
me, which was highly undesirable at this 
moment when the cheap one-and-six 
Hobbs fellow had so pointedly singled me 
out for his loathsome buffoonery. 

Some ten days before, walking alone at 
the edge of town one calm afternoon where 
I might commune with Nature—of which 
I have always been fond—I noted an hum- 
ble vine-clad cot, in the kitchen garden 
of which there toiled a youngish, neat- 
figured woman whom | at once recognized 
as a person who did occasional charring 
for the Flouds on the occasion of their din- 
ners or receptions. As she had appeared 
to be cheerful and competent, of respect- 
~ ful manners and a quite marked intelli- 

gence, [ made nothing of stopping at her 

- gate for a moment’s chat, feeling a quite 
decided relief in the thought that here was 

one with whom I need make no pretense, 

her social position being sharply defined. 

We spoke of the day’s heat, which was 

bland; of the vegetables, which she watered 
with a lawn hose, particularly of the 
tomatoes, of which she was pardonably 
proud; and of the flowering vine which 
shielded her piazza from the sun. And 
when she presently and with due courtesy 
invited me to enter, I very affably did so, finding the 
atmosphere of the place reposeful and the conversation of a 
character that I could approve. She was dressed in a blue 
print gown that suited her no end, the sleeves turned back 
over her capable arms; her brown hair was arranged with 
scrupulous neatness, her face was pleasantly flushed from 
her agricultural labors, and her blue eyes flashed a friendly 
welcome and a pleased acknowledgment of the compli- 
ments I made her on the garden. Altogether she was a 
person with whom I at once felt myself at ease, and a relief 
I confess it was after the strain of my high social endeavors. 

After a tour of the garden I found myself in the cool twi- 
light of her little parlor, where she begged me to be seated, 
while she prepared me a dish of tea, which she did in the 
adjoining kitchen toa cheerful accompaniment of song, quite 
with an honest, unpretentious good-heartedness. Glad 
I was for the moment to forget the social rancors of 
the town, the affronted dignities of the North Side 
set, and the pernicious activities of the Bohemians, 
for here all was of a simple humanity such as | 
would have found in a farmer’s cottage at home. 

As I rested in the parlor I could not but approve 
its general air of comfort and good taste—its clean 
flowered wall-paper, the pair of stuffed birds on the 
mantel, the comfortable chairs, the neat carpet, the 
pictures, and on a slender-legged stand the globe of 
goldfish. These I noted with an especial pleasure, 
for I have always found an intense satisfaction in 
their silent companionship. Of the pictures I noted 
particularly a life-sized drawing in black-and-white 
in a large gold frame of a man who I divined was 
the deceased husband of my hostess. There was also 
a spirited reproduction of The Stag at Bay, and some 
charming colored prints of villagers, children and 
domestic animals in their lighter moments. 

Tea being presently ready I genially insisted that 
it should be served in the kitchen where it had 
been prepared, though to this my hostess at 
first stoutly objected, declaring that the 
room was in no suitable state. But this was 
a mere womanish hypocrisy, as the place 
was spotless, orderly, and, in fact, quite 
meticulous in its neatness. The 
tea was astonishingly excel- 
lent—so few Americans I had 
observed having the faintest 
notion of the real meaning of 
tea—and I was offered with it 
bread and butter and a genu- 
inely satisfying compote of 
plums, of which my hostess con- 
fessed herself the fabricator, 
having, as she quaintly phrased 
the thing, put it up. 

And so over this collation we 
chatted for quite all of an hour. —_ 
The lady did, as I have inti- 
mated, a bit of charring, a bit of 
plain sewing, and also derived 


The Creaturc Bounded Up 
to Me as I Escorted Homeward Two Ladies From the Onwards and Upwards Ciub 
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no small revenue from her vegetables and fruit, thus man- 
aging, as she owned the freehold of the premises, to make a 
decent living for herself and child. I have said that she was 
cheerful and competent, and these epithets kept returning 
tomeaswetalked. Herhusband—she spoke of him as poor 
Judson—had been a carter and odd-job fellow; decent 
enough, I dare say, but hardly the man for her, I thought 
after studying his portrait. There was a sort of foppish 
weakness in his face. And indeed his going seemed to have 
worked her no hardship, nor to have left any incurable 
sting of loss. Three cups of the almost perfect tea I drank, 
as we talked of her own simple affairs and of the town at 
large, and at length of her child, who awakened noisily 
from slumber in an adjacent room and came voraciously to 
partake of food. 

It was a male child of some two and a half years, rather 
suggesting the generous good nature of the mother, but in 
the most shocking condition—a thing I should have spoken 
strongly to her about at once had I known her better. 
Queer it seemed to me that a woman of her apparently 
sound judgment should let her offspring reach this terrible 
state without some effort to alleviate it. The poor thing, 
to be blunt, was grossly corpulent, legs, arms, body and 
face being wretchedly fat, and yet she now fed it a large 
slice of bread thickly spread with butter and loaded to 
overflowing with the fattening sweet. Banting of the strict- 
est sort was of course what it needed. I have had but the 
slightest experience with children, but there could be no 
doubt of the efficiency of this practice if its figure was to be 
maintained. Its waistline was quite impossible, and its 
eyes, as it owlishly scrutinized me over its superfluous 
food, showed from a face already quite as puffy as the 
Honorable George's. I did, indeed, venture so far as sug- 
gesting that food at untimely hours made for a too- 
rounded outline, but to my surprise the mother took this as 
a tribute to the creature’s grace, crying, “ Yes, he wuzzum 
wuzzums a fatty ole sing,”’ with an air of the most fatuous 
pride, and followed this by announcing my name to it. 

‘Ruggums,” it exclaimed promptly, getting the name 
all wrong and staring at me with cold detachment; then 
**Ruggums— Ruggums— Ruggums!”’ as if it were a game, 
but still stuffing itself meanwhile. There was a sort of 
horrid fascination in the sight, but I strove as well as I 
could to keep my gaze from it. 

I come now to speak of an incident which made this 
quite harmless visit memorable and entailed unforeseen 
consequences of an almost quite serious character. 

As we sat at tea there stalked into the kitchen a nonde- 
script sort of dog, a creature of fairish size, of a rambling 
structure, so to speak, colored a puzzling grayish brown 
with underlying hints of yellow, and with a long and most 
saturnine countenance. 

Quite a shock it gave me when I looked up to find the 
beast staring at me with what I took to be the most hearty 
disapproval. My hostess paused in silence as she noted 
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I No Longer Get Heart Failure When I Hear the Whir of a Prairie Chicken 


Pei 

A TURDAY, thetwenty-eighth. I have got my cayuse. 

Dinky-Dunk meant him for a surprise, but the shy- 

est and reddest-headed cowboy that ever sat in a sad- 
dle came cantering along the trail, and I saw him first. He 
was leading the shaggiest, piebaldest, “‘ pottest-tummied,” 
craziest-looking little cayuse that ever wore a bridle. I gave 
one look at his tawny-colored forelock that stood pompa- 
dour style about his ears, and shouted out, “‘ Paderewski!” 
Dinky-Dunk came and stood beside me and laughed. He 
said that cayuse did look like Paderewski, but the youth of 
the fiery locks blushingly explained that his present name 
was Jail Bird, which some fool Scandinavian had used 
instead of Gray Bird, his authentic and original appellative. 
But I stuck to my name, though we have shortened it into 
Paddy. And Paddy must indeed have been a jailbird, or 
deserved to be one, for he is marked and scarred from end 
to end. But he is good tempered, tough as hickory, and 
obligingly omnivorous. Every one in the West, men and 
women alike, rides astride, and I have been practicing on 
Paddy. It seems a very comfortable and sensible way to 
ride, but I shall have to toughen up a bit before I hit the 
trail for any length of time 

I’ve been wondering, Matilda Anne, if this all sounds 
pagan and foolish to you, uncultured, as Chinkie would 
put it. I’ve also been wondering, since I wrote that last 
sentence, if people really need culture, or what we used to 
call culture, and if it means as much to life as so many 
imagine. Here we are out here without any of the refine- 
ments of civilization, and we’re as much at peace with our 
own souls as are the birds of the air—-where there are birds 
in the air, which isn’t in our country! Culture, itseems tome 
as I look back on things, tends to make people more and 
more mere spectators of life, detaching them from it and 
lifting them above it. Or can it be that the mere spectators 
demand culture, to take the place of what they miss by not 
being actual builders and workers? 

We are farmers, just rubes and hicks, as they say in my 
country. But we're tilling the soil and growing wheat. 
We're making a great new country out of what was once a 
wilderness. To me that seems almost enough. We're 
laboring to feed the world, since the world must have 
bread, and there’s something satisfying and uplifting in 
the mere thought that we can answer to God, in the end, 


for our lives, no matter how raw and rude they 1a e 
been. And there are mornings when I am B. >w: s 
Saul in the flesh. The great wash of air from sly |! o 
sky line puts something into my blood or brain th a s 


me almost dizzy. I sizzle! It makes me pulse am yle 
and cry out that life is good-good! I suppose it is noth- 
ing more than altitude and ozone. But in the matter of 
intoxicants it stands on a par with anything that was ever 
poured out of bottles in the best of the New York cafés. 
And at sunrise, when the prairie is silvered with dew, when 
the tiny hammocks of the spider webs swing a million 
sparkling webs strung with diamonds, when every blade 
of grass is a singing string of pearls, hymning to God on 
high for the birth of a golden day, I can feel my heart 
swell, and I’m so abundantly, so inexpressibly alive, alive 
to every finger tip! Such space, such light, such distances! 
And being Saul is so much better than reading about him! 





Wednesday, the first. 1 was too tired to write any last 
night, though there seemed so much to talk about. We 
teamed into Buckhorn for our supplies, two leisurely, 
lovely, lazy days on the trail, which we turned into a sort 
of gypsy holiday. We took blankets and grub and feed for 
the horses, and a frying pan, and camped out on the prairie 
The night was pretty cool, but we made a good fire and 
had hot coffee. Dinky-Dunk smoked and I sang. Then we 
rolled up In our blankets, and I lay there watching the 
stars. The fire died away, and far, far off somewhere a 
coyote howled. I fell asleep holding Dinky-Dunk’s hand 

I woke up early. Dinky-Dunk had forgotten about my 
hand, and it was cold. In the east there was a low bar of 
ethereally pale silver, which turned to amber, and then to 
ashes of roses, and then to gold. I saw one sublime white 
star go out, in the east, and then behind the bars of gold the 
sky grew rosy with morning until it was one Burgundian 
red riot of bewildering color. I sat up and watched it 
Then I reached over and shook Dinky-Dunk 
glorious a daybreak to miss. He looked at me with one eye 
open, like a sleepy hound. “ You must see it, Dinky-Dunk! 
It’s so resplendent it’s positively vulgar!"’. He sat up, 
stared at the pageantry of color for one moment, and then 
I tickled his nose 


with a blade of sweet grass. Then I washed my face in the 


It was too 


wriggled down into his blanket again 


dew, the same as we did in Christ Church meadow that 
glorious May day in Oxford. But it was only a lick and a 
promise, for prairie dew, after all, is never very heavy 
By the time Dinky-Dunk woke up I had the coffee boiling 
and the bacon sizzling in the pan. It was the most heavenly 
smell that ever assailed human nostrils, and | blush with 
shame at the thought of how much I ate at that breakfast 
sitting flat on an empty oat sack and leaning against a 
wagon wheel. By eight o’clock we were in the metropolis 
of Buckhorn and busy gathering up our things there. And 
they made a very respectable wagon load. 


Thursday, the second. I have been practicing like mad, 
learning to play the mouth organ. I bought it in Buch 
horn without letting Dinky-Dunk know, and all day long 
when I knew it was safe I've been at it, So to-night when 
I had my supper table all ready I got the ladder that leaned 
against one of the granaries and mounted the nearest hay- 
stack. There, quite out of sight, I waited until Dinky 
Dunk came in with his team. I saw him go into the shack 
and then step outside again, staring about in a brown 
study. Then I struck up Triumerei. You should have 
seen that boy’s face! He looked up at the sky, 
my poor little harmonica were the aérial outpourings of 
archangels. He stood still, drinking it in. Then he bolted 
for the stables, thinking it came from there. It took him 


as thougt 





some time to corner me up on my stack top; then I slid 
down into his arms. And I believe he loves that mouth- 
organ music. After supper he made me go out and sit on 
the oat box and play my repertory. He says it’s wonder- 
ful from a distance. But that mouth organ’s rather brassy, 
and it makes my lips sore. Then, too, my mouth isn’t big 
enough for me to “tongue” it properly When I told 
Dinky-Dunk this he said “Of course it isn’t! What d’you 
suppose I've been callir g you ‘Boca Chica’ for?” And I've 


just discovered Boca Chicais Spanish for Little Mouth—and 
me with a trap, Matilda Anne, that you used to call 
the Cave of the Winds! Now Dinky-Dunk vows we'll 
have a talking machine before the winter is over! Ye god 
and little fishes, what a luxury! 


Saturday, the fourth. Olie is painting the shack insid 


and out, and now you'd never know our poor little Joseph's 


coat home! I told Dinky-Dunk if we'd ever puta chameleor 
on that shack wall it would have died of brain-fag trying 
to make good on the color scheme SO Dinky Dunk made 
Olie take a day off and ply the brush. But the smell of 
paint made me think of Channel passages, so yesterday off 
I went with Dinky-Dunk, by team and buckboard, to the 
Dixon Ranch to see about some horses—nearly seventy 
miles there and back. It was a glorious autuma day and 
glorious ride, with Bronk and Tumble Weed loping along 
the double trail, and the air like crystal. Dinky-Dunk and 
I sang most of the way. The gophers must have thought we 
were mad. My lord and master is incontinently proud of 
his voice, especially the chest tones, but he rather tails 
behind me on the tune, plainly not always being sure of 
himself 

We had dinner with the Dixons and about three millior 
flies They gave me the blues, that family, and especially 
Mrs. Dixon. She seemed to make prairie life so ugly and 
empty and hardening. Poor, dried-up, sad-eyed soul, she 





looked like a woman of sixty, yet her husband s: 
just thirty-seven 
this and the prairie wind 


Their water is strong with alkali, and 
combined with a somethir 
deep down in her own make-up-— have made her like 
vulture, lean and scrawny and dry I stared at that hard 
line of jaw and cheek bone and wondered how long age ‘ 


soft curves were there, and if those overworked hands had 


ever been pretty, and if that flat back had ever beer 


rounded and dimpled. Her hair was untid Her apror 
was unspeakably dirty, and she used it as both a handker 
chief and a hand towel Her voice wa is hard as na 
and her cooking was wretched. Not a door or window wa 
screened, and, as | said before ve were near smothered 
with flies 

Dinky Dunk did not dare to look at me all dinner tin 
And on the way home Mr Dixon's eve kept haunting 
me, they seemed so tired and acant and a ising 
though they were secretly holding God Himself to accou 
for cheating her out of her womat! heritage of joy | 


asked Dinky-Dunk if we'd ever get like that He 
‘Not on your life!"’ and quoted the Latin phrase about 
The Dixons, he went o te 





mind controlling matter 


explain, were of the sium type, onty the didn't I py t< 
live in a city. But tired and sleepy as I was last night | 
got up to cold-cream my face and arm And I’m going te 
write for almond meal d giveerine from the mail-order 
house to-morrow, and a bra ere for I i vhat looked 
like the suspicion of a smile on Dinky-Dunl inshaver 
lips as he watched me struggling into my corsets this mor 
ing. It took some writhing, and even then I could hardiy 
make it. I threw my wet sponge after him when he turned 
back in the doorway with the mildly impersonal questio: 
“Who's your fat frier i? Then he scooted for the 
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and | went back and studied my chin in the dresser mirror 
to make sure it wasn't getting terraced into a dewlap. 
But I can’t help thinking of the Dixons, and feeling fool- 
hiy and hopelessly sorry for them. It was dusk when we 
got back from that long drive to their ranch, and the stars 


were coming out. I could see our shack from miles off, a 


little lonely dot of biack against the sky line. I made 
Dinky-Dunk stop the team, and we sat and looked at it. 
It seemed so tiny there, so lonely, so sttange, in the middle 
of such miles and miles of emptiness, with a little rift of 
moke going up from its desolate little pipe-end. Then I 
aid out loud, “Home! My home!” And out of a clear 
ky, for no earthly reason, I began to cry like a baby. 
Women are such fools sometimes! [ told Dinky-Dunk we 
must get books, good books, and spend the long winter 
evenings reading together, to keep from going to seed. 
He said, “ All right, Gee-Gee,”’ and patted my knee. Then 
e loped on along the trail toward the lonely little black 
But I hung on to Dinky-Dunk’s arm all 
the rest of the way until we pulled up beside the shack. 
Poor old Olie stood silhouetted against the light of the 
ypen door. And supper was ready and waiting for us. 


dot ahead of u 


Monday, the sixth. The last few days I’ve been nothing 
but a two-footed retriever, scurrying off and carrying 
things back home with me. There have been rains, but the 
weather is still glorious. And I’ve discovered such heaps 
and heaps of mushrooms over at the old Tich- 
borne Ranch, They're thick all round the corral 
ind in the pasture there. I have now what 
your English lord and master would call a per- 
feet seat on Paddy, and every morning I ride 
over after my basketful of Agaricus cam- 
pestris— that ought to be in the plural, but I’ve 
forgotten how! We have them creamed on 
toast, we have them fried in butter, and we 
have them in soup—and such beauties! I’m 
going to try to can some for winter and spring 
use. But the finest part of the mushroom is 
the finding it. To ride into a little white city 
that has come up overnight and looks like an 
encampment of fairy soldiers, to see the milky 
white domes against the green of the prairie 
grass, to catch sight of another clump of them 
suddenly, like stars against an emerald sky, a 
hundred yards away, to inhale the clean morn- 
ing air, and feel your blood tingle, and hear the 
prairie chickens whirring and the wild duck scolding along 
I tell you, Matilda Anne, it’s worth 
losing a little of your beauty sleep to go through it. I’m 
iwake even before Dinky-Dunk, and I brought him out of 
his dreams this morning by poking his teeth with my little 
finger and saying: 

‘Twelve white horses 

On a red hill ‘ 
and I asked him if he knew what it was, and he gave the 
right answer, and said he hadn't heard that conundrum 
since he was a boy 

All afternoon I’ve been helping Dinky-Dunk put up a 
Barbed wire is nearly as hard as a 
woman to handle. Dinky-Dunk is fencing in some of the 
range, for a sort of cattle-run for our two cows. He says 
it’s only a small field, but there seemed to be miles and 
miles of that fencing. We had no stretcher, so Dinky- 
Dunk made shift with me and a claw hammer. He'd catch 
the wire, lever his hammer about a post, and I'd drive in the 
staple with a hammer of my own. I got so I could hit the 
staple almost every whack, though one staple went off like 
shrapnel and hit Diddum’s ear. So I'm some use, you see, 
even if I am a tenderfoot! But a wire slipped, and tore 
through my skirt and stocking, and made the blood run. 
it was only a scratch, really, but I made the most of it, 
Dinky-Dunk was so adorably nice about doctoring me up. 
We came home tired and happy, singing together, and Olie 
must have thought we'd both gone mad. 

This husband of mine is so elementary. He secretly 
imagines that he’s one of the most complex of men. But 
in a good many things he’s as simple as a child. And I love 
him for it, although I believe I do like to bedevil him a 
little. He is dignified and hates flippancy. So when I 
greet him with “ Morning, old boy! 


the coulee edges 


barbed-wire fence 


!’’ I can see that name- 
less little shadow sweep over his face. Then I say, “Oh, I 
beg its little pardon!" He generally grins in the end, and 
1 think I'm slowly shaking that monitorial air out of him. 
But he still objects to my putting my finger on his Adam's 
ipple when he's talking. He wears a flannel shirt when 
working outside, and his neck is bare. Sometimes I bury 
my face down in the corner next to his shoulder blade and 
make him wriggle. As he shaves only on Sunday mornings 
ow, that is about the only soft spot, for his face is prickly 
und makes my chin sore, the bearded brute! 


Wednesday, the eighth. I've cut off my hair, right bang 
off. When I got up yesterday morning with so much work 
ahead of me, with so much to do and so little time to do it 
in, I started doing my hair. I also started thinking about 
that Frenchman who committed suicide after counting up 
the number of buttons he had to button and unbutton 































Dinky«Dunk Said Quite 
Casuatly: “I'm Going 
to Hetp You Wash Up 
To-Night, Gee-Gee!"’ 


every morning and evening of every day of every year of 
his life. I tried to figure up the time I was wasting on that 
mop of mine. Then the great idea occurred to me. I got 
the scissors and in six snips had it off, a big tangled pile of 
brownish gold, rather bleached out by the sun at the ends. 
And the moment I saw it there on my dresser, and saw my 
head in the mirror, I was sorry. I looked like a plucked 
crow. I could have ditched a freight train. And I felt 
positively light headed. But it was too late for tears. I 
trimmed off the ragged edges as well as I could, and what 
didn’t get in my eyes got down my neck and itched so 
terribly that I had to change my clothes. Then I got 
a nail punch out of Dinky-Dunk’s tool kit, and heated 
it over the lamp and gave a little more wave to that two- 
inch shock of stubble. It didn’t look so bad then, and 
when I tried on Dinky-Dunk’s coat in front of the glass I 
saw that I wouldn’t make such a bad-looking boy. But I 
waited until noon with my heart in my mouth to see what 
Dinky-Dunk would say. What he really did say I can't 
write here, for there was a wicked swear word mixed up 
with his ejaculation of startled wonder. Then he saw the 
tears in my eyes, I suppose, for he came running toward 
me with his arms out, and hugged me tight, and said I 
looked cute, and all he’d have to do would be to get used 
to it. But all dinner time he kept looking at me as though 
I were a strange woman, and later I saw him standing in 
front of the dresser, stooping over that tragic pile of tangled 
yellow-brown snakes. It reminded me of a man stooping 
over a grave. I slipped away without letting him see me. 

This morning I woke him up early and asked him if he 
still loved his wife. And when he vowed he did I tried to 
make him tell me how much. But that stumped him. He 
compromised by saying he couldn't cheapen his love by 
defining it in words. It was limitless. I followed him out 
after breakfast, with a hunger in my heart that bacon and 
eggs hadn’t helped a bit, and told him that if he really 
loved me he could tell me how much. He looked right into 
my eyes—a little pityingly it seemed to me—and laughed, 
and grew solemn again. Then he stooped down and picked 
up a little blade of prairie grass and held it up in front of me. 

“Have you any idea of how far it is from the Rockies 
across to the Hudson Bay, and from the Line up to the 
Peace River Valley?” 

Of course I hadn't. 

“And have you any idea of how many millions of acres 
of land that is, and how many millions of blades of grass 
like this there is in each acre?”’ he soberly demanded. 

Of course I hadn't. 

“Well, this one blade of grass is the amount of love I can 
express to you, and all those other blades in all those 
mill‘ons of acres is what love itself is!’’ 
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I thought it over, just as solemnly as he had said it. 
I think I was satisfied. For when my Dinky-Dunk 
was away off on the prairie working like a naHer, and 
I was alone in the shack, I went to his old coat hang- 
ing there—the old coat that had some subtle aroma 
of Dinky-Dunkiness itself about every inch of it—and 
+ kissed it on the sleeve. 

This afternoon as Paddy and I started for home 
with a pail of mushrooms I rode up face to face to m) 
first coyote. We stood staring at each other. My 
heart bounced right up into my throat, and for a 
moment I wondered if I was going to be eaten by a 
starving timber wolf, with Dinky-Dunk finding my 
bones picked as clean as those animal carcasses we 
see in an occasional buffalo wallow. I kept up my end 
of the stare, wondering whether to advance or retreat, and 
it wasn’t until that coyote turned tail and scooted that my 
courage came back. Then Paddy and ! went after him 
like the wind. But we had to give up. And at supper Dinky- 
Dunk told me coyotes were too cowardly to come near a 
person, and were quite harmless. He said that even when 
they showed their teeth the rest of their face was apologiz- 
ing for the threat. But before supper was over that coyote, 
at least I suppose it was the same coyote, was howling at 
the rising full moon. 

I went out with Dinky-Dunk’s gun, but couldn't get 
near the brute. Then I came back. “Sing, you son-of-a- 
gun, sing!’’ I called out to him from the shack door. And 
that shocked my lord and master so much that he scolded 
me, for the first time in his life. And when I poked his 
Adam’s apple with my finger he got on his dignity. He 
was tired, poor boy, and I should have remembered it. 
And when I requested him not to stand there and stare at 
me with the rigidity of an Egyptian idol I could see a 
little flush of anger go over his face. He didn’t say any- 
thing. But he took one of the lamps and a three-year-old 
magazine and shut himself up in the bunk house. Then I 
was sorry. I tiptoed over to the door and found it was 
locked. Then I went and got my mouth organ and came 
back and sat meekly down on the doorstep. Then I began 
to play the Don’t Be Cross waltz. I dragged it out plain- 
tively, with a tremolo on the coaxing little refrain. Finally 
I heard a smothered snort, and the aoor suddenly opened 
and Dinky-Dunk picked me up, mouth organ and all. He 
shook me and said I was a little devil, and I called him a 
British brute. But he was laughing and a wee bit ashamed 
of his temper and was very nice to me all the rest of the 
evening. 

Saturday, the eleventh. We've had a cold spell, with 
heavy frosts at night, but the days are still glorious. The 
overcast days are so few in the West that I’ve been wonder- 
ing if the optimism of the Westerners isn’t really due to 
the sunshine they get. Who could be gloomy under such 
golden skies? But it isn’t the weather that has keyed me 
up this time. It’s another wagon load of supplies which 
Olie teamed out from Buckhorn yesterday. I’ve got wall- 
paper and a new iron bed for the annex, and galvanized 
washtubs and a barrel churn and storm boots and enough 
ticking to make ten big pillows, and unbleached linen for 
two dozen slips. I love a big pillow, and I’ve been saving 
up feathers for weeks, the downiest wild duck feathers you 
ever sank your ear into, Matilda Anne; and if pillows will 
do it I'm going to make this house look like a harem! Can 
you imagine a household with only three pillow slips, which 
had to be jerked off in the morning, washed, dried and 
ironed, and back on their three lonely little pillows before 
bedtime? Well, there will be no more of that in this shack. 

But the important news is that I’ve got a duck gun 
the duckiest duck gun you ever saw—and waders, and a 
coonskin coat and cap, and a big leather school bag for 
wearing over my shoulder on Paddy. The coat and cap are 
like the ones we used to laugh at when we went up to 
Montreal for the tobogganing, in the days when I was young 
and foolish. They make me look like a Laplander but will 
be mighty comfy when the cold weather comes, for Dinky- 
Dunk says it drops to forty or fifty below sometimes. 
I also got a lot of small stuff I'd written for from the mail- 
order house, little feminine things a woman simply has to 
have. But the big thing was the duck gun. I no longer 
get heart failure when I hear the whir of a prairie chicken, 
but drop my bird before it’s out of range. Poor, plump, 
wounded, warm-bodied little feathery things! Some of 
them keep on flying after they’ve been shot clean through 
the body, going straight on for a couple of hundred feet, 
or even more, and then dropping like a stone. How hard- 
hearted we soon get! It used to worry me. Now i gather 
‘em up as though they were so many chips and toss them 
into the wagon box, or into my school bag. And that’s 
the way life treats us too. 

I’ve been practicing on the gophers with my new gun, 
and with Dinky-Dunk’s .22 rifle. A gopher is only a little 
bigger than a chipmunk, and usually pokes nothing more 
than his head out of his hole, so when I got thirteen out of 
fifteen shots I began to feel that I was a sharpshooter. But 
don't regard this as wanton cruelty, for the gopher is worse 
than a rat and in this country the Government agents 
supply homesteaders with an annual allowance of free 
strychnine to poison them. 





























This afte 


water 


rnoon when I was out on Paddy I found a soft 
pond hidden behind a fringe of scrub willow and 

The midday sun had warmed it to a tempting 
so I hobbled Paddy, peeled off, and had a 
I had just soaped down with bank 
mud—which is an astonishingly good solvent—and had 
t header and swimming about my back, 
blinking up at the blue sky as happy as a mud-turtle in a 
\l-pond, when I heard Paddy nicker. That disturbed me 
1 little, but I felt sure there could be nobody within miles 
f However, I swam back to where my clothes were, 
sunned myself dry, and was just standing up to shake out 
the ends of this short-cropped hair of mine when I saw a 
man’s head across the pond, staring through the bushes at 
me. I don’t know how nor why it was, but I suddenly saw 
red. I don’t remember picking up the duck gun, and I 
don’t remember aiming it. But I banged away, with both 
barrels, straight at that leering head—or at least it ought 
to have been a leering head, whatever that may mean! 
The howl that went up out of the wilderness the next 
moment could have been heard for a mile. It was Dinky- 
Dunk, and he said I might have put his eyes out with bird 
shot, if he hadn’t made the quickest drop of his life. And 
a distinct splash of white 


poplar 


temperature, 


most glorious bath 


inen a was on 


mi 


of me. 


he also said that he'd seen me, 
against the green of the prairie, three good miles away, and 
‘t L ashamed of myself, and what would I have done 
d been Olie or Old Man Dixon? But he kissed my 
shoulder where the gunstock had bruised it, and helped 


dress 








me I 
Then we rode off together, four or five miles north, whers 
Dinky-Dunk was sure we could get a bag of duck. Whicl 
we did—thirteen all together and started for home as the 
sun got low and the chilly. It was a 
ivenly ride. In the west little armies of thin blue clouds 
were edged with blazing gold, and up between them spread 
great fanlike shafts of amber light riot of 
orange-yellow and ashes of roses and the palest of gold with 
little islands of azure in it. Then, while the dying 
seemed to hold everything in a 
luminous wash of air, the stars 


evening air grew 





Then came a 





radiance 


came out, one by one, and a soft 
cool wind swept across the prai- 
- 


ie, and the moonlight made the 
world seem more ghostlike 
ind I was glad to have Dinky- 
Dunk at my side, or I 
should have had a little cry, for 
the night prairie always 
me lonesome in a way that could 
I tried 
to explain the feeling to Dinky- 
Dunk. He said he understood 
“I’m a sour dough, Gee-Gee, but 
it still gets me that he 
solemnly confessed. Hesaid that 
he listened to beautiful 
music hefelt thesame. And that 
got me thinking of grand opera, 
and that Romeo and Juliet night 
it La Seala in Milan, when I 
first met Theobald Gustay 
Then I stopped to tell Dinky 
Dunk that I'd been hopelessly in 
love with a tenor at thirteen and 
had written in my journal: “] 
shall die and turn to dust still 
idoring him.”’ Then I told him 
about my first opera, Rigoletto, 
Mobile, 
which of course he remembered 
himself. It took 
Florence, and to a 


there 
makes 


never be put into words 


way ” 


“ he i 


and hummed La Donna ¢ 


me back to 
box at the 
Pagliano, and me all in dimity 
ind corkscrew weeping 
deliciously at a lady in white 
whose troubles I could not quite 
understand. Then I got thinking 
of New York and the 
house,and poor old Lewis Morris’ 
ume into my head: 


curls, 


opera 


ind still with listening soul 


Strains hushed for nw imyano 
year: 

The passionate chords which u ¢ 
ihe tear, 

The low-voiced love-tales dear 


Scarce chan ed, the same musi- 


cians play 





The selfsame themes to-day 
The silvery swift sonatas ring, 
The soaring voices sing! 


I could picture the old Metro- 
Icould 
see the golden horseshoe and the 
geranium-red trimmings, and 
smell that luxurious heavy smell 
of warm air and hothouse flowers 
and Paris perfumery and happy 


politan on aCaruso night 
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bodi« I vuld see the lights go down before the 








overture beg and the blotches of white on the musicians’ 
scores and the other blotches made by their dress-shirt 
fronts and the vio going u i | iow! up 

though they were one piece of machinery, and t} tne 
heavy curta stealing ul and the thrill a that ew 
heaven opened up to me, a gawky girl in her first low t 


dinner gown! I told Dinky 


. I'd Sat in every corner 
of that old 


sky parlor with the Italiar 
barbers, in press seat the second gallery with dear old 


house ip the 


Fanny Rain-in-the-Face, and in the Westburvs’ box wit! 
the First Lady of the Land and a Spanish baroness wit! 
extremely dirty nails. It seemed so far away, another life 


and another world! 
willing to hang lik 
center chandelier 
it. 
Louise sang to her Par 
trail, and the Northerr 
rind of color along the n 
be a heavy frost before n orning 

To-night after supper I told Dinky-Dunk with sudder 


yor three hours of Manon I'd be 
the Metre 


ed how much | missed 





fron 





L could have sung as poor Charpe 





A covote howled up near the 


, With a pale greet 


ess that 


to 


I wasn t going to be me rely an animai l 
Keep my soul 


tended alive, that it was every one’ 





duty, no matter where they were, to ennoble their sy 
Keeping in touch with the best that has ever beer leit and 
thought When I gr miy got out my mouth organ and 
played the Pilgrims’ Chorus, : well as | ) 1 remember 
it, Dinky-Dunk sat listening in silent w 1 He kept u 
the fire, and waited until I got throug! Then he reached 
for the dish pan and said quite casual “im going 
help you wash up to-night, Gee-Gee! And so | put away 
the mouth organ and washed up But before I went to 
bed I got out my little vellum edition of Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book, and read at it industriously, dog 
gedly, determinedly, for a solid hour. What it’s all about 
1 don’t know. Instead of ennobling my spirit it only tired 


brain and ended up in making me mad 





He Went Sitowly Down the Steps as Though He Still Hats Expected to Find Some One There to 
Confront Him With a Biunderbuss 





would 
Hullding 

Would I object? I mo 
suredly aid not, for litt 
began to play up and dow 
spinal column, and I 3! 
actly in love with the ij 
having an escaped n 
crawling out of a ha ta 
nr idnight and cutting n t 
The ranchma MceMe 
been killed on Saturd 
cowboy had beer Kept o 
run for three day Asilwa 
ing told this I tried to re en 
where Din) Dunk re 
was. So I made tha i 
young man il the i 
come right into the sha 
begin his search by looking 
the bed and the go 
cellar. I stood hold the 
door ind warned hin 
preak m pi ] its I 
cure ip and tood | 
thoughtful mut ft Us 
doorwa 

Have ) got ; 

ice Aske re 

| showed hi 
withit ermou 


den 


ed a little 
Haven't you r 
anded 


Continued on Page 44 








lay, the twelft! I spent an hour to-day t gt 
i hen hawk that’s bee hovering about the 
0 He after 1 ‘ 1 y ew i egy 
rth more than Browning to a home id | ) 
4 It e me a let N nyy eV 
tt re bird hanging a l ! 
was wrong a rapine the world; I i é 
But I hid ler one { the wag xe 
the end. | brought him down, a tu 
ke Satan's fall from heave W he l ra > 
rn self of his Sata body, howevs 
ed and was ready to show fight The l i 
1 ved him with the gun butt, going a 
I was moist with perspiration when I got ! 
n He was a monster. I nailed him, with |! 
the bunk-house wall, and Olie shouts i 
Dunk whe they came back from round Z tive 
vhich had got away on the range Dinky-D 
ly warned me ot to run risks, as he might have 
in eve out. or tor my face with hi i H 1 
i have stuffed and mounted my hawk if I ha 
i the poor thing almost to piece There " 
me somewhere, I told Dir ky Dunk But } 
1 
ight D Dunk and I spent a solid ho 
onat e for the sha I ggested B 
wwout a ve i om ) the door are the 
D Il) t « ) yrest { i 
é And the « ‘ ‘ ( i ( ] 
. - : oO 
1 l ‘ te 
lable eportr te ! t 
rough-n : man © , ; 
ever notice | se a than | 
Charlto receding cl But | don't t i) iS 
g enougl eat All } n 1 sex ‘ } 
to remember not to drink ‘ 
iveth George Was} ngton himse id 
Tuesda the é tt l 
knew that old hen ! ‘ t 
trouble tor me a the t le 
came al ght l ud t 
tell about i erv cohere t 
tt is how it bewa lu lone 
vesterday afternoon. bu ‘ 
shack, when a mounted Do 
man rode up to the doo for 
a moment nearly frightens the 
life out of me. I just stood and 
stared at him, for he was the first 
reauy tru veman,out le Cite 
ind my husband, I'd seen for 
long And he looked very das} 
ing in his searlet jacke i 
yellow facings. But I didn’t have 
long to meditate « ! olor 
scheme, for he calmly announced 
that aranchman named Mec Mein 
had been murdered by act ken 
cowboy in a wage dispute, and 
the murderer had hee ae 
heading for the Cochrane Ranct 
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The Belgian Case 


nN 4 GENERAL rule the dependent poor are the least 
capable and least productive members of the com- 
munity. It may not be their fault and very often is not. 
Lack of education, poor environment, poor health, and 
like causes, may be responsible. That, however, does not 
alter the fact. 

The dependent population in Belgium is largely com- 
posed of those who were quite competent to take care of 
themselves under normal and rational conditions. Send 
a twelve-inch sheli through a man’s shop, and insolvency 

not attributable to his deficiencies. Kill his cows and 
trample his grain, and he will know want irrespective of 
his skill in agriculture. 

Poverty was imported into Belgium by wholesale and 
thrust on the population. That constitutes her claim to 
help from the United States. 


Our Debt to Europe 


T IS likely we shall have to pay Eurepe two billion 

dollars after the war is over. The amount of American 
securities held there is variously estimated. Probably the 
total reaches five billions. The belligerent nations have 
already borrowed more than four billion dollars on account 
of the war. These first loans were floated with ease. 
Patriotic enthusiasm and easy money, due to light de- 
mands for business purposes, account for that. 

In London at this writing, for example, time funds are 
quoted at two per cent; but to find money for the big war 
loans that must come later on will be less easy. For them 
Europe must probably dig deep into her stocking. More- 
over, ships, bridges, railways and factories destroyed by the 
war must be replaced. Much business must be reorganized. 
All that requires capital. That Europe will draw down her 
capital loans te the United States by_selling our securities 
is quite certain 

At present she could not sell them if she would, because 
we have arbitrarily fixed minimum prices below which we 
will not trade. Any considerable selling would depress 
prices to the deadline and automatically close the market; 
but finally we must offer Europe a free security market, 
because we must hav eone ourselves. 

It is unlikely that we can repay Europe’s capita! loans 
iltogether with merchandise. Our exports of merchandise 

till run decidedly belew those of last year. Probably that 
condition will continue for many months, 

A prudent man who sees that probably he will be called 
on to pay a large sum arranges for the contingency. Econ- 
omy and conservation of capital are the arrangements we 
can make. Government extravagance and mere theoretic 
experiments, legislative and administrative, the only cer- 
tain effect of which is to impair capital, are not opportune. 


War and Trade 


N THE first four months of the present war exports 
from the United States were smaller by a quarter of a 
billion dollars than in the preceding year. We are asked to 
congratulate ourselves on big shipments of foodstuffs and 


large foreign orders for army supplies; but cold figures 
show that these things fall short of balancing the loss of 
ordinary trade through war. 

To sell Europe, at normal prices, the surplus cotton that 
crams our warehouses would be far more profitable for this 
country than to sell her submarines, for the latter trade is 
only a temporary affair. We may mention again that sixty 
per cent of our exports in normal times go to Europe, and 
our best customers are bankrupting themselves. 

“‘ Business as usual”’ is the cheerful motto in England 
and it has about as much relation to facts as mottoes 
usually have. British exports in November were smaller 
than those of 1913 by one hundred million dollars. In other 
words, they were cut almost in half. Exports of coal and 
coke fell off ten million dollars; of iron and steel manufac- 
tures, ten millions more; of machinery, over seven millions; 
of cotton goods, nearly twenty-five millions; of woolen 
goods, over seven millions. 

Undoubtedly Germany’s foreign-trade account makes a 
still ghastlier showing. 

The notion that business can flourish on vast destruction 
of life and property is the silliest of delusions. 


Unemployment and Wages 


E DO not want cheaper labor in this country. We do 

not want the living conditions of six and a half mil- 
lion wage-earners normally employed in manufactures; a 
million in mines; a million and three-quarters on rail- 
roads, and so on, reduced to a lower level. As a matter of 
mere cold-blooded economics we do not want their pur- 
chasing power decreased. Already, in the mass, these 
wage-earners get less out of the country’s prosperity than 
anybody else. 

Wholesale reduction in wages is not the cure for unem- 
ployment. The Steel Corporation is said to have about 
a hundred and thirty thousand men on its pay roll now, 
against two hundred and forty thousand in 1913; but 
spokesmen for labor were quite right in protesting against 
a suggestion that wages be reduced. 

Asking the hundred and thirty thousand who are 
employed to provide for the hundred and ten thousand 
unemployed, by dividing pay with them, will not do. The 
problem of unemployment is one for society to solve. 
Shunting it off on labor by wholesale wage reductions is 
out of the question. 

This country does not want cheaper labor. 


Blue: Sky Laws 


LUE-SKY legislation was something of a departure. 

It sought to protect persons who were legally compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs from loss through fake 
and wildcat investments they might voluntarily elect to 
make. Its object was tostopa very extensive and obnoxious 
robbery, which, however, exactly copied the forms of legit- 
imate investment business. 

The blue-sky acts of Michigan, Iowa and West Virginia 
have been held unconstitutional by United States District 
Courts. Similar acts by Arkansas and Montana have been 
upheld in the United States District Courts, and the Su- 
preme Court of Florida has sustained the blue-sky law of 
that state. 

The real diversity of opinion among judges, however, 
seems to be less than that statement, on its face, would 
imply; for different acts were attacked on somewhat 
different grounds; and the acts, though all having the 
same object, differed somewhat among themselves. 

It appears to be a fair inference, from the judicial opin- 
ions so far delivered, that an act may be framed which will 
be of some use in preventing blue-sky frauds and which 
the courts will uphold. Certainly it is a strange situation 
if we are constitutionally inhibited from stopping whole- 
sale organized swindling that preys largely on widows’ 
life-insurance money. 


After the War 


ORE than a million men have been wounded. Many 

of them will leave the hospitals with permanent dis- 
abilities, lessening their earning power through life. With 
every day’s fighting the tally lengthens. When the fight- 
ing stops millions of men will be thrown back into civil life 
at a time when all productive industry is crippled or par- 
alyzed. For a long time there will be more applicants than 
jobs, because it is impossible that Europe, after this cata- 
clasm, can immediately reorganize her industries. Taxes 
will be staggering. 

We wonder what these men will think about it when they 
get their uniforms off and resume the condition of thinking 
individuals. When they settle down to counting up the cost 
and footing the bill, will they think their governments 
were embodiments of all political wisdom, which knew 
what they were about and merited unquestioning obedi- 
ence from every citizen? Or will they have some profound 
doubts on that point? 

Will the Germans, the Austrians, and particularly the 
Russians, conclude that, on the whole, they might as well 
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take a much larger hand in the business of governing, 
because in any possible case they could not bring it to a 
worse muddle than the persons who have claimed a divine 
commission for the job have done? 


Habits 


F YOU save one cent to-day and double the amount 

saved day by day, at the end of thirty days you will 
have laid by a respectahle sum amounting to several million 
dollars. By taking a pencil and a piece of paper you can 
satisfy yourself of the fact much more easily than you can 
find the money. Even on the tenth day, when the amount 
saved reaches five dollars, you might find that it was 
disorganizing the family budget. 

If you pursue a normal course through life you are al- 
ways doing something to-day, and a little more of it the 
next day, and still more the day after. The man with 
delirium tremens began at only a penny a day. Beginning 
at a penny a day, you can acquire a million-dollar tobacco 
heart. 

Also, you can acquire a million-dollar satisfaction in 
good literature by forming a reading habit, or a million 
dollars’ worth of health by a habit of exercise. 

Cumulative habit is about two-thirds of life. Between 
a book and a drink, at geometric ratio, there is all the 
difference in the world. 


Mere Guesswork 


ATIONAL prohibition in the United States would 

certainly be one of the most extensive social experi- 
ments ever undertaken. The question is not complicated 
by party politics, and nearly every citizen has an opinion 
about it. In such a case there ought to be means of getting 
a direct expression of opinion from the whole electorate. 
Spokesmen on both sides make indefinitely large claims; 
but what the voters really think no one knows. 

The vote in Congress is worthless as an indication, for 
that mostly represents nothing more than the guess of the 
members as to the opinion of a majority of their constitu- 
ents. So, if an amendment comes in regular course to the 
various state legislatures, we shall have in many cases only 
members’ guesses at opinion. It would be quite feasible 
and not very costly to take a plebiscite at the next presi- 
dential election. 

Voters almost never have the opportunity to express, 
directly and indubitably, their opinion on any national 
issue. If there is virtue in democracy they ought to have 
such an opportunity. 


Why People Smuggle 


HERE is more bother in crossing the border of the 

United States than in passing the customhouses of all 
other civilized nations. Irritation over the formality, 
inconvenience and delay that attend entrance into this 
country naturally begets resentment; and such are the 
imperfections of human nature that about seven persons 
out of ten take pleasure in besting a man who has offended 
them. 

France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy have protective 
tariffs, but they do not find it expedient to ransack travel- 
ers’ bags and trunks. Doubtless they know that not enough 
is to be gained to make it worth while, for articles that 
attract professional smugglers are precisely of the sort most 
readily concealed. A quart of precious stones can easily be 
so disposed that it would take an hour’s careful search to 
find them. 

As a matter of fact, for the detection of smuggling on any 
important scale our Government relies on spies rather than 
on the searching of baggage. And the limitation on articles 
brought in for personal or family use is too low and too 
strict. To exact duty on souvenirs, clothing and jewelry 
which the traveler has bought not for sale but for himself 
and family strikes the average person simply as a sort of 
legalized robbery. 

He has already paid for the article. It is his as really 
as the American-made shirt on his back. 

Why should the Government step in and mulct him for 
having it? Probably seven travelers out of ten regard 
smuggling not as a moral offense but as a justifiable 
stratagem practiced on an enemy. 


The School of Mars 


HERE is a perfect recipe, approved by three thousand 

years’ use, for making man the bloodiest and cruelest of 
all animals. To apply it on a small scale, step over to your 
neighbor’s yard and dash out the brains of his wife or child. 
On a somewhat larger scale, our negro lynchings and burn- 
ings show how it works. 

On a big scale, outrage on women and murder of children 
by one side beget a frenzy to retaliate on the other side. 
When war gets out of hand it immediately degenerates 
into the savage state. Comparatively few men are yet 
30 civilized that sharp contact with brutality will not 
imbrute them. 
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THE CHUR 


HE town I livein may be called Midvale. It contained 

at the last census sixteen hundred and fifty-two souls. 

Within ten miles of it are four other towns of nearly 
the same size and so alike in general characteristics that, 
with a little shifting of signs, any one might pass for 
any other. I have been a commercial traveler in the 
Middle West for many years and should say offhand that, 
between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, I am personally 
acquainted with about a thousand Midvales. In a general 
way whatever is true of my Midvale is true of nearly all the 
others. 

One of my first impressions of Midvale, on moving there 
from the city, was that all lines of business were overdone. 
There are, in fact, four groceries and four dry-goods stores 
where two, at most, could really thrive. There are four 
livery stables, in which horses get stiff from lack of exer- 
cise. There are three barber shops, in which checkers are 
manipulated almost as often as razors; and so through 
the list. 

However, I presently discovered there were more churches 
than anything else. There are eight if you count the 
Christian Science body as a church—which the most con- 
servative members of other denominations, I learn, posi- 
tively refuse todo. Leaving that one out to avoid argument, 
there are seven. One is Roman Catholic. The remaining 
six are Protestant: Presbyterian, Disciple, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Adventist, and Episcopal. I do not happen to know 
any other town of Midvale’s size that has more churches. 
I know some about that size with fewer. Perhaps four or 
five is nearer the average. 

Each of these six Protestant denominations in Midvale 
has its church edifice. The largest is a brick structure 
quite undistinguished architecturally and now rather out 
of repair. The smallest is merely an exaggerated dry-goods 
box with a Cross on the top. One of the others—happily 
copied from a little church in New England—is quite 
pretty; but, with that exception, there is nothing about 
any of these church edifices to attract or please the eye. 

These six churches, with the lots they stand on and their 
simple furnishings, must represent an investment of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. By a little inquiry I learned that the 
operating expenses run from five to six thousand dollars a 
year. It often struck me, as a mere unsectarian business 
man, that a single Protestant church, with a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar building and a five or six thousand dollar 
income, could make a large impression on Midvale. 

Our most important building, for example, is the court- 
house—fortunately a very good one. It stands in a park of 
two or three acres, which contains some fine shade trees, 
shrubbery, flower beds and a well-kept lawn. The court- 
house is the most conspicuous thing about Midvale. It 
stands forth, catching the most careless or indifferent eye 
as a symbo] of the political interests of the community. 


No Place for the Boys to Go 


MAGINE an unfurnished wanderer tramping into Mid- 

vale! Certainly he would notice the courthouse. And he 
would find there that, as a political community, we offered 
him at least a drink of cold water, a stretch of shady sward 
to rest on, flowers and shrubs to look at, and a building 
which might impress his mind with the fact that he was 
among people ruled by civil law. Religiously we offer him 
just the bare steps of the Baptist Church to perch on. The 
steps, like the rest of the frame structure, need paint 
rather badly. If the wanderer gathered any impression 
from that building it would probably be that religion was 
in a discredited and out-at-elbows state among us. 

It is true the courthouse cost forty thousand dollars; but 
that is for the whole county. Midvale alone, with only one 
Protestant church in place of six, could have nearly as good 
a house and grounds for her religious interests. 
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Forsome time it was 
only that superficial or 
architectural phase of 
the subject that struck 
me. Then I had occa- 
sion to think of it in 
another way. Myson 
was growing up. His head, in fact, had long since passed 
my shoulder, and his eyes were nearly on a level with mine 
Business took me from home a good deal; but, even with- 
out that excuse, I should probably have shunted him off on 
his mother as long as possible. It is the easiest way 

The time came, however, when Tommy presented a 
problem that baffled his mother. He was not exactly stay- 
ing out nights; but he was downtown a good deal—after 
school in the afternoon and in the early evening hours. And 
this being downtown was evidently growing on him. He 
accounted for it naturally enough as “just running round 
with the boys.”’ Then I discovered that just running round 
with the boys usually meant, in point of fact, loafing in a 
pool room. Of course I at once forbade that—the easiest 
way for a parent being simply to forbid whatever is dis 
agreeable to himself, and let it go at that 

“But why, father?”’ Tommy argued aggrievedly. “What's 
the harm in a pool room?” 

Searching my mind for an answer to that unexpected 
question, I discovered that a pool room was associated in 
my thought with a saloon. Otherwise I knew nothing in 
particular against it; in fact, 1 knew nothing in particu 
lar about it. However, there were no saloons in Midvale 
For a long time it had been stanchly no-license; so the 
foundation was knocked from under my objection to a 
pool room. 

“We fellows haven't any other place to go,’’ Tommy 
urged. “We like to get together and talk, and fool round 
the same as men do; but unless we stand on a street corner 
there’s no place to go except to a pool room. We can’t hang 
round in the stores, for the merchants don't like that. We 
used to get together in the office of Lem Judson’s livery 
stable, but he threw us out of there because we made so 
much noise. Where can we go?” 

Well, I did not know. Certainly the social instinct is as 
strong in boys as in men—probably stronger. It was 
reasonable enough that they should get together rather 
often of afternoons or in the early hours of evenings. I sug 
gested, fatuously enough, that they should meet at their 
own homes on certain evenings of the week. But the 
houses in Midvale are small. A company of boys could 
hardly gather in one of them without the deadening sense 
of being under the eyes and ears of their elders 


I delivered an appropriate lecture on the advantages to 
a youth of staying at home in the evenir gs and impro 
his mind with good literature; and with that, for the time 
being, the pool room question sort of went b default 
with the strict understanding, however, that ‘Tommy must 
not be out after nine o'clock and not more than three 


evenings in any week 


Then one evening it was after nine o'clock, in fact it 
was a little after ten, when Tommy came in. He looked pale 
and decidedly queer. His eyes were noticeably heavy 

‘Are you sick, Tommy?” his mother asked in alarn 

He shook his head and made rapidly for the bathroom 
As he passed, his mother sprang up and looked round at 


me, stricken with a stony horror 

“He's been drinking! I smelled it!"’ she managed to gas} 

Then I rose in horrified amazement and we slipped to 
the bathroom door. Sounds within left no doubt that 
Tommy's stomach had contained something to which it 
was not hospitable. I drew his mother aside and we let the 
boy sneak off to bed : 

Next morning I had no difficulty in bullying the facts 
out of a contrite Tommy. Jim Judson, the liveryman’s 
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son, had proposed the adventure. Some boys pooled their 
pocket money and Jim readily procured the beer at a drug 
store by saying that it was for his father. The elder Judson 
is not a man who drinks, and the druggist, when put on the 
rack under threat of prosecution, confessed he had some 
misgivings about the sale; but he did not want to take the 
chance of offending a customer. Neither, no doubt, did he 
want to miss the sale of four bottles of beer. Tommy did 
not know how much he drank, as there were no glasses; but 
presently his interior began to feel very queer and he made 
for home. He was then just past sixteen 

The beer drinking occurred in a shed attached to the 
livery stable; but this episode inspired me with a belated 
interest in the subject of pool rooms. There were three 
of them in town then—one in each of the little hotels, and 
a third with a cigar-stand attachment. They looked rather 
harmless, except for a generally dingy and unscrubbed 
appearance. The air was usually close and rank with 
tobacco smoke. The loaferish, foul-mouthed and foul 
minded element, which naturally gravitates to a saloon 
when there is one, frequented them. Often the conversa- 
tion was dingier than the wall paper and ranker than the 
stale tobacco smoke. 


Plutonic Sunday-School Lessons 


HE chief offense was not merely bad language or imper 

sonal dirty stories, but in every Midvale there are sure to 
be some putrid-minded he KOS8s1 ps who delight in vile talk 
about women— mostly lies, of course, but fearfully effective 
for all that. If the devil, after mature deliberation, should 
decide to set up a sort ol Plutonic Sunday-school for the 
purpose ol 
bly devise a more promising plan than to put the boys 


corrupting adolescent boys he could not possi 


under the tutelage of one of these he gossips, who would 
pour out before them abominable insinuations and gross 
statements concerning women the boys met daily under a 
guise ol virtue 

There is nothing in print, from Boccaccio down, that can 
in the least compare, for corrupting suggestiveness, with 
this rotten talk about girls and women with whom the boys 
are in daily contact. I had much rather a man gave my 
idolescent boy a drink of beer than a degrading thought 
oncerning iy, the prett schoolmistres whom he had 
very likely been secretly setting up as his ideal of iove 


oung womanhood 


Probably some very respectable men went to the pool 
rooms: but the other sort went there, too, and one need not 
tay round very long in order to discover that the moral 
tone was not advisable for bo However, except the pool 
rooms, there is really no place to go, indoors. The boys had 
even been turned out of Lem Judson’s stuffy me livery 
office, where a stray dog was welcome enough. Collectively 
speaking, the only thing respectal le Midvale has to say to 
the DOYS is: ° Get out!"’ Disre p itable Midvale, a isual 
is far more hospitable. It will talk to them by the hour 

Girls have not even a pool room to which to ye Now 
and ther ince I have lived there, one of them has “got 
into trouble” tne letails be g go ped t it with a 
quite ghastly promptness and amplitude These young 
peo] le, male and female, are highly sociable They « oy 


beit g together They are bursting with energies, curiosi 
ties 


ilities, and more or less vague aspirations that 





are bound to seek some kind of outle 


Continued on Page 26 
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What You Get ij 


OU get the finest high-tension mag- You get comfort. ‘The rear springs are long and underslung. 


neto—the same as you findonthe most ‘These springs have swivel seats and wide openings, which permit 
great up-and-down play. A car without these advantages cannot 


costly cars. Many popular-priced cars 
have no magneto—yet they cost as much 
and more than the Overland. But the high-tension 


be as comfortable. The Overland has them. 
You get seat cushions that are deep and soft; a tonneau that 


~ ae a] me labl all thod of ieniti is roomy and has lots of leg room; 
magneto is the most dependaDle and uniform method of ignition, . . - Wi 

Ming date . a front compartment that is built The Willys-Overland (¢ 
Che Overland has it. PRICES FOR UNITED STATES 
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All prices f >. Toledo, Ohio 


for comfort, with divided seats. The Willys-Overland of Can. 
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1 an Overland— 


You get more driving conveniences. Such refinements are usually found on only the highest- 





The electric control buttons are right on the steering col- priced cars. ‘The Overland has them 
ls it any wonder the Overland is outselling all other 


umn—within natural reach. . 
its class? 


The clutch works so freely a child can operate it. 
It is the excess value offered in the Overland that has made 


The full-gear steering parts operate on ball bearings. With , 
MS Ss 
it the most conspicuous success of the season. 
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Luxurious Economy 


is the distinction of the new 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Opposite La Salle Street 
Station, La Salle Street at 
Van Buren. Direct trans- 
portation to all parts of 
the city at its door. 


Every room with outside 

air and light. Every room 

with private bath or toilet. 
$1.50-—-$2.00—$2.50—no higher 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 

















Bran That’s 
Not Apparent 


Pettijohn's is one-fourth bran, 
but the bran is soft and tender. 
One hardly knows it's there. 


You taste only a luscious, flaky 
food, made by rolling soft white 
wheat. Everyone delights in it. 


The bran helps folks keep well. 
It is Nature's laxative. It is an 
essential in right living, advised by 
every doctor. It betters the days 
when you serve it. In this form 
it betters the meals. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn's, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettyohn’s at your store. Address 


The Quaker Oats C ompany, Chicago. 
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Paper 
Pencils 


The most convenient pencil made 


Philadelphia 








different from that of the adults—fresher, 
keener, less bounded by experience and 
convention. They cannot bear to be always 
“es up in school or at home. 

here is no socialized attempt to meet 
their needs, however. Of course, if we had 
that twenty-five-thousand-dollar church 
edifice at least a beginning could be made. 
There would be more than just a bare 
auditorium in it. We could give them, at 
any rate, some place to assemble. If there 
were a church, instead of six churchlets, I 
imagine one of its first undertakings would 
be to remove the reproach that boys have 
no place for meeting and recreation except 
a pool room, and girls none at all 

Our forty-thousand-dollar political plant 
is busy all the time. Our twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar religious plant — repre- 
sented by six rather bare auditoriums with 
roofs over them—is occupied to about half 
or two-thirds of its capacity for about an 
hour and a half on Sunday forenoons; then 
perhaps to a third of its capacity for an 
hour on Sunday evenings. Any one church 
could easily accommodate the attendance 
at all six at the midweekly prayer meetings. 
Nearly all of the remaining time the six 
churches stand locked, empty, dead. 

Mr. Carnegie has not got round to the 
Midvales with his free libraries. Neither 
has anybody else. There is no public 
library in my Midvale; but alibrary is one 
of the cheapest of social investments. 

Young Wells spoke to me three differ- 
ent times about borrowing three different 
books—wanted to know whether I had 
them and would let him take them. Each 
time I assured him I had the book and he 
was very welcome to it; but he never came 
round. I had the notion of taking a couple 
of books down to him, but forgot it. I 
doubt whether he has ever read those books; 
but the other day I heard incidéntally that 
he, was the best pool player in town. If the 
books had been available in a public library 
where he felt perfectly free to go just when 
his interest happened to be roused in them 
he might not be so good a pool player. No 
doubt there are others like him. A twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar church building would 
very comfortably housealibrary for Midvale. 

With some leadership there would be a 
library anyway. In a matter of that kind, 
which is so obviously valuable to the town’s 
moral and intellectual life, whence could 
leadership come more appropriately than 
from the church? But there is no church, 
by which I mean there is no organization, 
| that stands forth with general sanction as 
| the representative of the town’s moral inter- 
ests. Baptists cannot claim that position 
without disparaging Methodists, or Meth- 
odists without disparaging Presbyterians. 





Churches That Must Beg to Live 


It is a fact that there is comparatively 
little leadership in our six separate, small, 
struggling and more or less competitive 
Protestantchurches. Certain interestsunite 
| them, but usually in a negative way. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous of those interests 
is Prohibition. No doubt the churches 
unitedly and aggressively threw their weight 
against the saloons years ago, when the 

| saloons were driven out. And their weight 
is thrown unitedly to keep the saloons out. 
The saloons are out; and, for a town like 
Midvale, I hold that to be a valuable thing. 
On the other hand, the dingy, smelly, loaf- 
erish, loose-talking pool rooms have no 
competitors by way of opening a hospitable 
door to youths. Driving out saloons was 
only a part of the job. 

| _ Thereispovertyin Midvale. Thechurches 
do little to relieve it. As churches, they 
cannot do much, for the indisputable reason 
that no one of them has much money. 
Every one of them, I believe, is rather put 
to it to pay the minister's salary and buy 
the winter's coal. What little they have 
above that goes mostly for foreign mis- 
sions——with material and spiritual poverty 
enough at their own doors! Instead of giv- 
ing, they are always begging to meet church 
needs. Among them they manage to raise 
from five to six thousand dollars a year; but 
in my opinion that is no indication of what 
the community might do to support one 
strong, eflficient organization, which con- 
fessedly represented the town’s religious 
interests. I believe such an organization 
would get much more than five thousand a 
year, because it would be a great, tangible 

| fact in the town’s well-being. 
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Incidentally I talked over this church 
situation with a number of capable men in 
Midvale—doctors, lawyers and merchants. 
I found that nearly all of them had the 
same sort of feeling about it I had. Being 
capable men, they felt that the Protestant- 
church interest, split up into six small, 
struggling units, was badly organized and 
inefficient; that, through this bad organiza- 
tion, it was missing a great opportunity to 
become a dominant factor in the town’s life. 

When men feel that way about any con- 
cern they will support it grudgingly or not 
at all. I found that, as a rule, the ablest 
men in Midvale—the sort of men to whom 
any town looks to start things and keep 
them going—took only a perfunctory inter- 
est or no interest in a church 

After a time I found that the position of 
a Protestant minister in Midvale is rather 
remarkable. Leaving out the Episcopal 
Church, which has services only every 
other Sunday, the pay averages about eight 
hundred dollars a year—which, I think, is 
rather high for a town of that size. A 
family can live quite comfortably on that 
amount — especially when there is a parson- 
age rent-free but it means close economy, 
with a very scant margin for books, say, or 
for travel, or any other form of recreation, 
or for saving. 


The Problems of Young Preachers 


A minister with a balance in three figures 
to his credit in the savings bank, or a little 
investment in a farm loan or a school bond, 
would certainly be the rare exception. My 
impression is that some members of his 
congregation would feel that he was rather 
putting it over on them if he could save 
anything out of his salary. 

And a good many strings are tied to this 
salary. I believe, taking it by and large, 
that the Protestant ministers of Midvale 
are the least free of any self-supporting men 
there. For example, the first minister I got 
acquainted with was young Bently—a good, 
upstanding, likable chap of about thirty. I 
ran across him one morning fishing, which 
is a notably sociable occupation for people 
who do not take it seriously. 

That was the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance. At weekly or fortnightly intervals 
we had some adventures together after 
bass and perch. Then he stopped fishing 
and in time confessed to me that Mr. 
Hunter had remonstrated with him about 
it— Mr. Hunter being a pillar of his church 
and holding the opinion that fishing was not 
a fitting pastime for a minister. 

Then there was young Morrison, just out 
of a theological school, who played short- 
stop on the village baseball team. He was 
remonstrated with because the village team 
played baseball on Sunday. Of course he 
did not play on that day, but some of his 
congregation considered that associating 
himself at all with a concern which dese- 
crated the Sabbath was scandalous; and 
they had no hesitation about telling him so. 

Young Bently gave up fishing, but young 
Morrison kept on playing baseball. The 
two cases illustrate a minister’s constant 
difficulty in deciding whether he will risk 
the disaffectién and ill will of some mem- 
bers of his congregation, or surrender a 
point that, in his heart, he considers none 
of their business. No other self-supporting 
men are held to any such accountability. 

The attitude of some members, who may 
probably be found in every Protestant 
church, was illustrated in the case of the 
Methodist parsonage. To build the parson- 
age required a quite desperate effort, and it 
was admittedly the largest and costliest one 
in Midvale. After the minister had moved 
in, a sister formally proposed that the 
parsonage should be kept open at all times 
for the accommodation of members living 
in the country, who would find it a con- 
venient place to gather, refresh themselves 
and meet their friends when they came to 
town. In short, the members had paid for 
the parsonage; so they were to make such 
use of it as they liked, and the minister's 
family was to have whatever use might be 
left over. 

This sense of ownership, based on cash 
paid down, extends to the minister and his 
wife. She must be careful how she dresses 
and deports herself if she would not stir up 
trouble for her husband. I recall the ex- 
treme dejection of young Morrison and his 
wife over the pastoral calls, which wasted 
much time and were mostly only a bore. 
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For his utterances in the pulpit the min- 
ister is, of course, always liable to rigid 
c ritic ism. 

‘The stupidest member of my congre- 
gation,” said a minister in a burst of confi- 
dence induced by despair, “‘is making life a 
burden to me. He seems to listen to the 
sermon solely for the purpose of detecting 
some reference to a doctrinal point—which 
probably was not in my mind at all. Then 
he comes round and argues it with me for 
an hour or more. I sometimes think that 
the man who pays fifty dollars’a year feels 
privileged to control my theology, while the 
woman who pays ten cents a week feels she 
has a right to pick out my neckties.” 

Probably that is an extreme view. Un- 
doubtedly, also, many church members are 
rational, liberal and kindly in their attitude 
toward the minister; but I believe every 
congregation contains enough representa- 
tives of the nagging, critical, domineering 
sort to make the minister’s path thorny. 
This belief is based on what ministers them- 
selves have told me. 

That this is humiliating and degrading to 
any man goes without saying. For a minis- 
ter it is a remarkable position. The only 
rational explanation of a minister is that he 
is a moral and spiritual guide. If he is not 
free to do what he thinks right and say 
what he believes I do not see what guidance 
there can be in him. 

This meagerly paid, inferior position of 
the ministry is, of course, generally under- 
stood. That it detracts greatly from the 
prestige and authority a minister ought to 
possess, on any rational explanation of his 
calling, seems quite evident. There is no 
minister in Midvale who has as much 
weight in the community at large as the 
editor of the weekly paper, or the post- 
master, or the county clerk—to say nothing 
of the cashier and president of the bank, 
or the leading lumber merchant. I doubt 
whether that is a good condition for the 
religious interests of the town. 


Why Churches Don’t Unite 


It was only recently that I heard this 
joke: A Midvale church called a new 
minister—through a committee, it seems; 
but, on acquaintance, the more critical and 
aggressive members of the congregation did 
not like him. There seemed to be nothing 
very definite against him, only his person- 
ality was not attractive. In a general way 
these members felt that they were not get- 
ting nine hundred dollars’ worth of minis- 
ter in him; and so—as my first informant 
humorously phrased it—‘‘they just fired 
him.” He had no other “‘call,” however; 
no place to go with his family, and no 
money, as a matter of course. So, to avoid 
the scandal of turning him and his brood 
breadless into the street, they had to let 
him stay in the parsonage. This was con- 
sidered quite a joke; though as to whether 
the joke was on the minister or the con- 
gregation there was a difference of opinion. 
Such jokes scarcely exalt a town’s religious 
interests, 

It was quite past a joke with the min- 
ister of a church in a town that is eight 
miles from Midvale and has about a thou- 
sand inhabitants. The facts came to my 
knowledge through a charitable woman. 
This minister was a college man with a 
wife and three small children—for both he 
and his wife considered it a duty to have 
children. Hissalary was six hundred dollars 
a year, not very promptly paid. His wife 
did all the housework and made all the 
family’s clothes except her husband's outer 
garments, which she mended. So they man- 
aged to keep out of debt until he developed 
tuberculosis. 

Then a retired minister took the pulpit, 
without pay, in order that the church might 
scrape together sufficient money to make 
up the arrears on the stricken minister's 
salary and give him railroad fare so that he 
might go to his wife’s people. Undoubtedly 
there are plenty of like stories in the annals 
of country-town ministers. 

With the young ministers, however, so 
far as my observation goes, it is not the 
meager pay that counts—it is the sense of 
limited freedom and limited opportunity 
that depresses them. A man with any real 
ministering in him might well reconcile 
himself to meager pay if he felt he had a 
free opportunity to do the most effective 
work of which he was capable; but I do not 
know what could be more galling to such a 
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nan than feeling himself to be continually 
under the thumbs of narrow, dull people. 
Naturally it is exactly the narrow, dull 
members who want the minister under their 
thumbs. 

It seems indubitable to me that one 
church in place of six could attract to its 
pulpit a man who would really lead the 
community, not merely because it could 
pay him well but because it could give him 
a fine, free opportunity. And such a man 
would occupy so strong a position in the 
town that he could ignore the narrow fault- 
finders. 

I wondered why somebody did not try to 
bring about a consolidation of these strug- 
gling churches, or of some of them; and I 
found that an attempt in that direction had 
been made. The Baptist and the Disciple 
Churches proposed to unite. The latter 
had, in fact, less than forty members, and 
yet managed, with infinite effort, to main- 
tain a separate organization, with a small 
frame church, and to pay a minister seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. As the 
Baptists had the larger building, with pews 
that were almost never occupied, the Disci- 
ple members arranged to dispose of their edi- 
fice. That part of the program was simple 
enough, but in other parts great difficulties 
appeared. 

For example, the practices of the two 
churches in regard to communion differed. 
Both observed the rite, but at different 
periods. Then one baptized “‘for the re- 
mission of sins’ and the other “‘to the 
remission of sins.”” Smoothing out these 
doctrinal! obstacles required much patient 
labor on the part of those who saw the 
advantages of a union. 

In the fullness of time all objections 
seemed to be overcome and the plan was as 
good as accomplished; but in the very last 
step it was defeated, on the ground that the 
title chosen for the united church was one 
for which no precedent could be found in 
the Bible. 

Investigation showed that behind these 
technical objections, which looked so flimsy 
to an unsectarian outsider, lay a very 
solid—in fact, an insuperable— obstacle. 
small number of active members dominated 
both churches. One man virtually ran one 
of them, being the heaviest contributor 
and taking the same thoroughgoing over- 
sight of its affairs that the majority stock- 
holder in a commercial enterprise feels 
authorized to take. 

Some of these church bosses did not want 
a consolidation, which might derogate from 
their boss-ships. Some other members, not 
of the stature of bosses, felt that a large 
church would be less their personal affair 
than a small one. They could not expect 
to count for so much in the bigger organiza- 
tion as in the smaller. On the larger stage 
their figures would be less conspicuous. 


How Clergymen’s Hands are Tied 


Looking further, I formed the opinion 
that this sort of personal vested interest 
and ownership runs through all church 
organization. That organization supplies 
a great many people with jobs. To many 
others it supplies an opportunity for exer- 
cising personal influence. This vested and 
essential selfish personal interest, 1 am 
confident, is a big obstacle to unification 
though the persons themselves explain it on 
grounds of doctrinal differences. 

Of course the preacher with a decided 
gift for attracting hearers will, sooner or 
later, get.a call to a bigger church at a 
larger salary; but troubles of the same sort 
are tolerably sure to follow him there. I 
may take the case of a friend whom I shall 
call Blaine. 

He was just under forty when I first 
knew him, and was pastor of a prosperous 
church in a town of about thirty thousand 
peopie. His salary was twenty-five hun- 
dred a year; his congregation well-to-do, 
including a number of rich men. They had 
just taken possession of the best church 
edifice in the city, which cost about thirty 
thousand dollars. Blaine was a college 
graduate, and a really cultivated man to 
boot. Above all, he was a man of enthusi- 
asm. It seemed to be a fine position and 
opportunity; but six years later he re- 
signed from the ministry. 

He was not free. His mild radicalism in 
politics was especially obnoxious to one 
rich parishioner. His humane, though 
amateur, attempt to compromise a labor 
dispute, which was visibly bringing want to 
scores of homes under his eyes, got him into 
the hottest kind of water. There were a 
few elders with a hawklike watch for any 
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hint at departure from doctrinal orthodoxy. 

In various ways he could not express him- 
self as he felt he had a right and a duty to 
do, without letting himself in for a row 
with men who regarded themselves as his 
employers. That is a galling situation. 

In short, in spite of his thirty-thousand 
dollare -hurchedificeand his twe *nty-five-hun- 
dred-dollar salary, Blaine was in the same 
relative position in his town that young 
Bently was in Midvale. Finally he resigned. 

I wondered how Blaine would have made 
out as pastor of a unified church in Mid- 
vale, with about the same plant investment 
and salary there that he had in the bigger 
town. In Midvale his ability and attain- 
ments would certainly have given him a 
decisive leadership. The church plant 
might have been an all-the-week-through 
center of the town’s moral and intellectual 
interests. I think it would have been a 
much finer, more profitable thing for Mid- 
vale than the large canning factory they 
are always talking about and never getting. 


The Enemies of Church Federation 


The city minister has substantially the 
same troubles as his country brethren, and 
for the same reasons. The denominations 
not only compete with one another but with 
themselves. Here are some extracts from 
a letter I do not feel at liberty to quote 
in full: 

“In this growing city, not long ago, a 
church body sold its old downtown prop- 
erty for a large sum; then went out into 
a good residence district and spent all the 
money in erecting a large, fine edifice. Of 
course it was the growth of the city that 
made the old downtown property so valu- 
able. Members of other churches of the 
same denomination had certainly contrib- 
uted to that growth. There are a number 
of small, struggling churches of that de- 
nomination, which can barely keep their 
heads above water, though they pay their 
ministers poor-enough salaries; but not a 
cent of the proceeds of the downtown prop- 
erty went to help any of these struggling 
churches. Every dollar of the windfall was 
spent on the fine building. 

‘That fine building evidently stirred up 
a spirit of competition, for a church of 
another denomination at once sold its old 
downtown property, realizing two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Then it moved 
out within three blocks of the fine new 
church and put up a decidedly larger, finer 
church, spending on it all the money real- 
ized from the downtown property. Again 
nothing was given to the struggling sister 
churches of the same denomination. 

“In that fashionable residefce district 
there were then two new, big, handsome 
church edifices, and within twenty miles of 
them probably at least a score of poor little 
churches of the same denominations, which 
could hardly keep alive; but these two big, 
new churches inspired a third denomination 
to match or outdo them. So, as I write this, 
foundations are going up in that same 
vicinity for another big, fine church, which 
I hear will have a big, fine mortgage on it 
to drain the financial resources of the con- 
gregation for ten or twenty years. 

“& block from me lives a minister of 
another denomination. We read each 
other's books and tell each other our prob- 
lems. His family numbers ten—himself, a 
wife and eight children. His salary is fifteen 
hundred a year, but he pays rent for a 
house. In order to make ends meet, even 
with the closest economy, he has set up a 
little job-printing office in which his son 
assists him. I know that some members of 
his congregation resent that. They say it 
is unbecoming to a minister; that he ought 
to give all his time to the church. It is only 
a question of time when they will force him 
out in order to get a minister who is not 
handicapped with so large a family. 

“Not far off is another and still poorer 
minister, with a wife and five children. I 
know that the man and his wife work like 
slaves to maintain the family and keep out 
of debt. Naturally they must make cloth- 
ing go as far as possible; and members of 
his congreg: ation are complaining that the 
minister’s family does not dress well enough. 
Their well-worn clothes are felt to be a sort 
of reproach to the church. I am afraid he, 
too, will soon be asked to resign. 

“You will find cases of that kind almost 
within a stone’s throw of some big, fine 
church of the very same denomination. 
When I took this church, five years ago, the 
salary was insufficient to support my family 
with our best economy; and for two years 
I did outside work to keep out of debt. 
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Now in those five years I have seen a whole 
chain of little churches of my denomination 
started in the suburbs of this city by our 
Church Extension Society. For most of 
them there was no need whatever. By 
going a little farther the members could 
have affiliated with some existing church of 
the same denomination, and thus helped to 
build up a comparatively strong body. 

“But the gentlemen who conduct the 
Church Extension Society must make a 
showing— the secretary must appear to be 
earning his salary; so they go on planting 
these little starveling churches, which can 
hardly exist themselves, and sap the life of 
other bodies. In two of these little planted 
churches the minister's salary is only seven 
hundred dollars a year. You know what 
that means for a man with a family in a 
growing city in these times; but in two others 
conditions are even worse. And all of these 
planted churches are in debt. 

“Only last month, over the protest of 
one of our churches in this city, the Church 
Extension Society bought a lot and pro- 
ceeded to pile up another debt for a new 
church within two minutes’ walk of the pro 
testing body. The new church will starve 
and the life of the older will be sapped. 

‘There is here, as everywhere, 
deal of talk about federation, but nothing 
comes of it. I think the churches are, in 
fact, as far from it as ever. Conditions are 
unreasonable and prevent the church in 
large measure from doing what it came to 
do. I should not mind if I could see an end 
to it. I have served the church for twenty 
years, from one end of the country to the 
other—in the country, the small town and 
the city. I love it and expect to die in 
its ranks, but I am by no means blind 
to its faults along lines of organization and 
administration. 

“We ought to federate, but probably 
cannot do so without outside pressure. The 
church is still full of good but misguided 
brothers, who are as narrow as David 
Harum’s deacons, fourteen of whom could 
sit on one buggy seat. Many of the leaders 
would lose their positions were federition 
to occur; so they will not codéperate. Yet in 
time I am certain conditions will be better.’ 

This letter was written by a sincere and 
earnest man. On the whole he puts the 
case for more efficient church organization 
much better than I can. 


a great 


Al Safe Disguise 


BROADWAY cut-up burst into the 
Green Room Club and projected him 
self at a group of English actors. 

““What do you think?” he said. ‘Thirty 
German spies have been living in disguise 
in England since the war began, and the 
English never detected them at all. An 
American finally came along and spotted 
them.” 

“What was Scotland 
should like to know?” 
Britishers. 

“Well, you see,”” said the Broadwayite, 
“nobody in England could make them out 
on account of their disguise.” 

“And how were they disguised?" de- 
manded another of the actors. 

“They were disguised as jokes!" 


The Natural Velicle 


HREE American war correspondents 

were the guests of a German corps com- 
mander and his staff one night last fall. The 
party messed at field headquarters near the 
battle front. 

After the meal when cigars had been lit 
one of the Americans found himself in 
versation with their host, who was a most 
serious-looking old gentleman, a_ typical 
Prussian war lord in manner and appear- 


Yard doing, I 


broke in one of the 


con- 


ance. 

**General,”’ said the American, “in some 
respects you Germans are an unusual 
people. 1 do not think my own country- 


men are a more vulgar-minded race than 
the men of any European country; but if a 
party of Americans got together at night 
under circumstances like these it is almost 
inevitable that sooner or later some one 
would be moved to tell an off-color story. 
I have heard nothing of the sort here in this 
company.” 

The Prussian-blue eyes twinkled in the 
wrinkled, sunburned face. 

“We Germans do not tell such stories 
after dinner,’ answered the general; “it 
is not necessary. We save them and put 


them in our comic papers.” 
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The Danger of 
**Acid-Mouth’ 


Every day, science is doing 
something to make mankind 
healthier and happier. 

Of vital importance to every- 
one is the finding that the 
source ot 95% of all tooth decay 
is *‘acid-mouth.’”’ 


ten” 


““acid-mouth’’ by tending 
to neutralize mouth acids. If you but 
realized the necessity of interfering with 
the “‘breaking-through-the-enamel’ 
tactics of mouth you would be a 
user of Pebeco before another day 


acts against 


acids, 


“When I first 


began to speak in 
public, my teeth \ 


used to cause me 





untold embarrass ‘ — 

ment until a friend \ ood = j 
told me to use 

Pebeco Now tiny 

cavities appear no 

more Bad breath 

and | are strangers se 


7 
The taste of Pebeco is undisguised 


It is not sweetened 
little more, 


Pebeco 
but does more 
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FREE TRIAL 
You can own a Burrowes Table. $1 or more 
down, according to sive and a@yle 
amount each month. Prices trom $15 up 
equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., 
free. Saves range upto 44429 
feet (standard) 









Home Billiard Table 


Adapted for expert play and home practice. Portable 


used in any room —on any house table or on its own legs 
ot folding aand. Quickly set aside — requires almost o 
room when not in use. Send for illustrated catalog ex 
plaining tree tnal offer, with prices, terms of payment and 
testimonials from thousands of owners 
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Winter Tires ' 


With All-Weather Treads—Tough, Double-Thick and Resistless 


Goodyears Only 

This All-Weather tread —the ideal anti- 
skid—is an exclusive Goodyear feature. 

It was developed by Goodyear experts, 
in a Research Department on which we 
spend $100,000 yearly. 

Now-—with winter here—it is one of 
the most oon reasons for insisting 
on Goodyear tires 





The tread is double-thick, so punctures 
are rare. By a secret process it is made 
extra tough, so the sharp- edged projections 
last for thousands of miles. 

[he grips are deep and enduring. Count- 
less edges and angles, sharp and resistless, 
grasp roads with a bull-dog grip. 

Yet the tread is flat and re gular. It runs as 
smoothly as a plain tread. It is for all wheels 
at all seasons—this All-Weather tread. 

And the blocks, spreading out, distribute 
the strains the same as with smooth-tread 
tires. Shocks are not centered at small 
points in the fabric. 


You can see at a glance that we here 
have corrected all the wastes and short- 
comings of the anti-skid tire. Yet our price 
is low —due to mammoth production. There 
are anti-skids which cost you one-third more. 


Other Things Which 
Our Experts Did 


This same body of experts has produced 
for you a tire that combats rim-cuts. They 
give to that tire—our Fortified tire—our 
costly “On-Air” cure. That saves millions 
of dollars in blow-outs. 

In that same tire, by a patent method, they 
reduce loose-tread danger by 60 per cent. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 











You get all these features, exclusive to 
Goodyears, when you buy these tires. 


Adopt Them Now 


You men who seek quality tires—sturdy, 
safe, enduring tires — are coming to Good- 
years sometime. No other tire offers these 
inducements. No other tire commands such 
sale. It has won prestige, respect. 


Your troubles are the troubles which we 
best have met. Your wants we have best 
supplied. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved this already and you are bound to 
find it out. 


Our plea is to prove them now. In the 
coming months you need this All-Weather 
tread. Geet it, and these other features with 
it. Let these tires show their supremacy on 
wet or on hard, rough, icy roads. See how 
they meet hard conditions. 


Tell your dealer that you want to learn 
why Goodyear tires rule Tiredom. Any 


dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Lhe Easy Money of 


Baseballl—By Caspar 


HAT victory is worth ten thousand 

dollars to Frank Farrell,” said a know- 
ing fan to Herbert Daley, when the Yankees 
defeated the world’s champions of Phila- 
delphia in the first game of the American 
League season of 1914. What he meant was 
that the victory assured full attendance for 
the remainder of the series; also that the 
fans and business success of a league demand 
a winning team. You call this merely the 
spirit of professional baseball. Not at all, 
it is the spirit of the land. We have no en- 
thusiasm for the losing game. 

“Oh, I'm not going out to the field to- 
lay; we're in for a beating.”” How often 
have I heard alumni of my acquaintance 
express themselves in some such way -~-fine 
fellows, too, of the courageous, hard-fighting 
football kind. Their attitude is typical of 
our national intolerance of nonsuccess. In 
America men must play to win; and if they 
would have the sustained backing of their 
fellows they must win. Such is the law of 
the game—the play game as well as the 
business game. It may be all right for busi- 
ness, but how does it work out in sport? 
Let us see. 

We are hearing a great deal about sum- 
mer baseball these days; and this kind of 
baseball is not so closely related as you 
perhaps think to the afternoon’s fun and 
battered fingers you used to get when the 
neighborhood fellows came together for a 
holiday’s sport. It is quite another kind of 
game; one not so much a pastime as busi- 
ness. It is the star number on the resort 
program of summer entertainment; a regu- 
lar feature of the resort-hotel equipment, 
liberally provided for in the expense ac- 
count, and the one from which the most 
profitable advertising is expected. 

The resort team flourishes through the 
months of July and August as no neigh- 
borhood scratch nine ever prospered on 
community interest; for, unlike the neigh- 
borhood club, the hotel offers pecuniary 
inducement. When the scrub teams and 
the casual play among the guests of the 
resort hotels suggested baseball as an at- 
tractive addition to the summer diversions 
the business acumen of proprietors told 
them what to do. They knew they must 
have a team that had good chances of win- 
ung: they knew too they must have a class 
of playe rs who could min gle socially with the 
hotel guests— that is, they must have ama- 
teurs. They very naturally looked to the 
schoolboy with a record for athletic skill 
and so began the schoolboy’s temptation. 
The boys capitalized their skill and the 
hotels commercialized a vacation game. 

Thus summer baseball — which has come 
to mean baseball for pay—has spread to 
the far corners of the country, to wherever 
youth is on vacation, and is the most de- 
bauching influence with which the sponsors 
of clean sport have to contend. With its 
lax moral spirit it tends to corrupt the 
entire fabric of amateur athletics and its 
judiciary. Already it is responsible for a 
standard of honor in college baseball that 
indorses practices that would not be toler- 
ated in any field where honest men meet in 
fair contest. It is the specter that stalks 
perennially upon the campus, to the dis- 
traction of school headmasters and college 
faculties. 

Yet few of them apparently dare face it 
honestly. They beg the question—the old 
and self-answering question— of whether or 
not an amateur athlete may accept money 
for athletic service and still retain his status 
as an amateur. They confuse individual 
desire with sporting integrity; they offset 
the right of the one to earn money against 
the right of the many to be protected in 
their play from the contaminating influence 
of crooked methods; they misread their 
duty both toward the offender and toward 
the offended. 

It is not the fact that the boy earns 
1 oney at baseball that is the issue and the 
menace; but rather the fact that the subter- 
fuge he employs in so doing reacts upon his 
associates and upon the game. The real 
issue at stake is the right of the boys who 
play for fun to have their sport kept clean 
and free from the influence of the boy who 
plays for money. 

Last spring the college world was con- 
siderably startled by a public declaration 


through the press, from Emlen Hare, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Baseball 
Committee, and from the captains of the 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton nines— Win 
gate, Blossom and Rhoads— in favor of al- 
lowing students to play baseball for money 
during summer without forfeiting their 
amateur status. It was certainly an amaz- 
ing state of mind that these gentle men dis 
closed, indicative of the strong influence 
that summer baseball had come to exert in 
college athletic circles. 

With the desire of learning how far such 
sentiment had official sympathy I framed 
the following circular letter: 

‘It seems to me that this summer base 
ball question is one of the most serious in 
college sports. Do you not think that the 
tendency in some directions to countenance 
boys’ playing for money during their vaca 
tions is a serious menace to the wholesome 
ness of college baseball and the integrity of 
college sport generally? 

“You know how deeply interested I 
have lon g been in this subject, and I am 
asking for publication an expression of opin 
ion from a group of the leading educators 
in this country. Will you follow President 
Hadley’s courageous ex: ample | ar d give me 
your though t on the question? 

This letter I addressed to twenty-seven 
men-— the presidents of what I reg ended as 
a comprehensive as well as commanding 
group of college well as a few other di 
tinguished men of the educational world. 

Of these twenty-seven men, representing 
all sections of the United States, twenty- 
one, as you will see by extracts that I shall 
quote from their letters, are in favor of 
keeping college sport free of professionz! 
ism; two, the presidents of Columbia and 
Brown, are without such regard for the 
health of their sport and the amateur stand- 
ing of their undergraduates; one, the presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, enforces the 
amateur rule prohibiting play for money 
but is out of sympathy with it; three, the 
presidents of Nebraska University, Colo- 
rado University, and Dr. Finley, failed to 
put their opinions on record. 

The earnestness with which so many of 
the leading educators of this cour try desire 
to keep college sport clean and free from 
the taint of professionalism should be a 
source of deep encouragement to those who 
are facing the problem of maintaining the 
integrity of athletic standards in the schools 
and colleges. I shall let some of them tell 
you in their own words how they feel on the 
question of summer baseball and the com- 
mercializing of amateur athletics 





President Vincent, of the University of 
Minnesota, says 





The Universit Minnesota 1 member of the 
West Conference ar "i th er the 
f that organization. These rules, as you kr 
prescribe the amateur standard. The question of 
mer ha as such has never been approved by our 
athletic board or by the faculty, because thev are cor 
nee that th 4 compromise that would prove 
vt nsatisfactor Persor I support the ama- 
teur standard because it is definite, because it repre 
sents the disinterested devotion of one’s athletic skill to 
community purposes, and because it saves the student 
from what | regard as the unfortunate associations of 
profe ssiona! athletics, especia of summer baseball 


President Stone, of Purdue I niversity, 





Says: 

In theory summer baseba nnocuou n prac 
tice it is opposed to the ideals of college sport. It 
prote alized; its associat i methods are f 
the most part demora ng; and its rewards are ult 
mate neonsequentia For the earnest and amb 
tious college student sum: has nothing t 
offer, ev en if he were free t« t without p 
dice. If participation ir ate athletic t 





be restricted to bona fide students of amateur stan 


ng, summer baseba ed. There is no middle 





ind. Any rule whic | permit a college athlete 


© play summer baseball will permit a professiona 





aver to become a college athlete 
here seems to be a per Tort 
to raise the ideals and 
which comes in part from an unthinking public and ir 
part from a certain sporting elemer 
exploit healthful and proper colles 


r 
I 


stent opposition to ef 


standing of college athletic 





t which would 
e games for public 
amusement and profit. Keeping i 
of our colleges and the true place of athletics in then 
ali of this fuss about summer baseball absurd 


mind the purpose 
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Sumzer 


Whitney 


Any student with the honor of | ege at heart 
keep out of t. If he lacks the pirit of restraint suff 
ementiy to do so, he should not expect to share in the 
honors and privileges of college athletics 


President Ayres, of the University of 
Tennessee, says: 























Our Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Associatior 
f which I happen at this time to be one of the vice 
presidents, has very rigid reg egard to ¢ 
ege students’ playing basebal money dur thew 
vacations, and does not hesitate to consider as prof 
malized any co le ue st ident wt gu t tf this 
py tice There is undoubtedly a tendenc Among 
g men to sidetrack the ie, but | agree with you 
that it is extremely important to keep every phase 
profe sm out of college sport 
President Garfield, of Williams, says 
College games should be as free as possible from 
nfluences which flow from professional athletic It 
not easy to define professionalism, and it ex 
tremely easy to blur the distinction between truth and 
falsehood and hence to avoid the spirit of the ruk 
against professionalizing college athletics Playing 
baseball for money is a legitimate but not a high order 
of occ upation. College men ought to be able to ea 
money in some other way But if no other occupat 
s found and the tive tog r rt 
ontinuing in col should advise a young ma 
to accept empl a baseball playe In that 
ase, however, and so long as the r against summer 
baseball holds, he ight to give up al thought of | 1 
ng on his college team. To accept a place on the tean 
ler those circumstances s reprehe ble in t 
extreme 
Condit t the existence the rule against 
immer baseball As long as those conditions pre 
ail | approve of the rule. The excuse that it is ea 


broken is not sufficient to lead to its abolitior The 





athletic situz the colleges to-day is certair 
better than it was before the adoption o rule, ar 
ndoubted!v the existence of the rule | a strong 





contributing cause 
What the rule against sumn 









to drive out professionalism, not the occasional pro 

fessional who really desires an education. But as long 
as student ynion fav t at cost it 

mpractical to try to observe the distinction. Allow 

me to repeat that while the rule against summer base 

hall continues in force a student who finds it necessary 

noney by playing ball ought not to play upor 

e team. Noman with a nice sense of honor wil 

olate this rule. A student who will deliberately state 

or countenance the statement or by indirection per 


t it to be believed that he has not violated the rule 


n in fact f 


Main Ip College 


President Schurman, of Cornell, says: 
Students who play summer baseball for money car 
not thereafter represent Cornell University on the 
baseball team. This has long been the rule at Cornell 
And I think the Faculty wa 
1aded of the wisdom of the regulation than at the 
present time 

Every one sympathizes with the in pecunious stu 





s never more ongly per 


dent who earns money to continue his studies by play 
ing summer baseball No one objects to his course 
But it is an entirely different proposition that is pre 
ented when the suggestion is made that the student 
ho has pursued this form of semiprofessional atl 
leties shall be admitted into the circle of amateur 
players who are devoted to sport oe port’s sake, and 
who feel that money-making is alien to the true pirit 
of the game, whose proper object is either victory or 
the ple asurable thrill of excitement which accon panie 
he struggle for victory 
No doubt at the present time there are lapses from 
this high ideal. But that is no reason for abandoning 
\ al tse if Cathe r sk 0 ild our colleges and ur 





versities exercise more strictness in enforcing the 
eligibility rules 
I believe the relaxation of the present rule in regard 


to summer baseball playing would lead to a great and 
rapid deterioration in the character of college ath 
etics. At the present time the competitors in inter 
collegiate sports meet on a common bas hey are 

amateur Here and there the rules may be evaded 


but the general assumption of amateur standing i 


hat gives peculiar interest and zest to the compet 





tior y that fundamental basis of college ath- 
letics and you undermine public interest in the per 
formances. Furthermore, if college athletes may with 





for n oney, they will 
at summer hotels but ir 


npunity play summer baseba 





play not on! semi professional 


leagues, and in whatever other positions would yield 





them the largest experience in the game and the larg 


est financial returns for their service In the end 


athletics in the colleges and universitie permitting 


their players to use the game as a means of making 


er baseball seeks to do 


he has, ought not to be permitted to 
















Better 
Business 


There is a business con- 
cern that has been growing 
bigger for forty-six years 
by making other concerns 
bigger. 

During that long time 
that house has spent 
ninety millions of dollars 
in the creation of new ave- 
nues for better business. 
There are fifty-four leaders in 
their particular lines who are 
associated with this leading 
of its particular kind. 
The union signifies selling 
growth and increased national 
sales. 


A book, of the title of this 
advertisement, is published for 
heads of large manufacturing 
interests and men who have a 
voice in their advertising. It 
will be sent gratis to those ‘in 
authority who write for it on 
their business letter heads. It 
is not intended for the retail 
business nor for purely local 
concerns. 
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No More Dark Rooms with 
Hylo Turn Down Lamps 


lHiylo Lamps have a big filament and a little 
one, to burn independently — big for complete 
lighting, little for a pilot. Pull a cord and get 
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veniences. Use the Lo filament all night and 
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money would be completely commercialized, demor- 
alized and discredited. 

None of us is altogether satisfied with the present 
condition of intercollegiate athletics, involving as it 
does undue excitement, interruption of study and 
unnecessary expense and often extravagance. But 
the way of reform is to cultivate athletics as natural 
sports for the great body of students with a complete 
disregard of gate receipts. Intercollegiate contests 
would take their place as mere incidents to the do- 
mestic system. And the idea of playing summer base- 
ball for money is foreign to the conception of what I 
consider a sound athletic policy for our colleges and 
universities. 


President Hibben, of Princeton, says: 


I am wholly averse to the idea of our undergradu- 
ates playing baseball at any time for money. We have 
been endeavoring for many years to eliminate pro- 
fessionalism of all kinds from our intércollegiate con- 
tests, and to allow this phase of professional activity 
would be in my judgment a decided step backward. 


President Judson, of the University of 
Chicago, says: 

The University of Chicago has uniformly discour- 
aged the playing of summer baseball! for money by 
students engaged in amateur college sports. There is 
no reason in the world why students should not play 
baseball in the summer for money if they wish. It is 
a perfectly honorable means of earning a livelihood. 
But those who obtain money for athletic skiil should 
not then under any circumstances attempt to join in 
amateur competitions. 


President Wheeler, of the University of 
California, says: 

I do not know that anything exists here such as you 
refer to in your letter. We regard summer baseball 
for pay as pure professionalism. 


Mr. B. R. Briggs, chairman of the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee, answering for 
President Howell, says: 

The Harvard Comniittee on the Regulation of Ath 
letic Sports never knowingly allows a member of a 
Harvard team or a candidate for membership in.a 
Harvard team to use summer baseball as a direct or 
an indirect method of earning money. Professional 
baseball by students in summer is a legitimate means 
of paying for a college education, but should debar the 
man who uses it from competing with amateurs for a 
place in a college nine. I am convinced that any other 
ruling is dangerous for the students individually and 
destructive of amateur sport in college. 


Mr. A. W. Goodspeed, chairman of the 
University of Pennsylvania Athletic Com- 
mittee, speaking for Provost Smith, says: 

The University Committee on Athletics is quite 
divided in its attitude on summer baseball, a question 
which has worried us for years. We have always done 
the best we could to enforce the amateur rule. Our 
committee is considering the problem again, but as 
yet has determined upon no definite action. I am 
inclosing a copy of a letter which we sent out in June, 
1912, to all prospective candidates for our 1913 base- 
ball teams and to their managers. The timely issuance 
of this letter was designed to give all a fair warning of 
what was to happen the next fall and winter. With 
the assistance of a member of my committee we ac 
tually did examine verbally every member of the 
baseball squad before any of the games were played 
the next spring, with the result that we got satisfactory 
answers to all the questions. We did not think it 
worth while to repeat the practice this year. You can 
readily see, therefore, that we are doing all in our 
power to control professionalism or to control the ama- 
teur standing, in the strictest sense, of all our baseball 
candidates 

The eligibility code, as framed by the University 
Committee on Athletics is as follows: No student 
shall be allowed to represent the University in any 
intercollegiate athletic contest who shall at any time 
have taught, or engaged in, any athletic sport for a 
pecuniary or other consideration; or shall at any time 
have received, for taking part in any athletic sport or 
contest, any pecuniary gain or emolument whatever, 
direct or indirect, with the exception that he may have 
received the amount by which the expenses necessarily 
ineurred by him in taking part in such sport or con- 
test exceeded his ordinary expenses.” In applying 
this rule the Committee shall discriminate between 
the deliberate use of athletic skill as a means of a 
livelihood and technical, unintentional or youthful 
infractions of the rule. 


President Nichols, of Dartmouth, says: 


The consistent attitude of the Dartmouth Athletic 
Council for many years has been that students in col- 
lege, where the personal need of money required them 
to do so, might earn money by playing baseball in the 
summer if they so chose; but it has always been made 
plain that men who violated the rules of amateur 
standing by playing summer ball for money, or by 
playing with or against others who played for money, 
would not be allowed to play on any college team 
thereafter. The Council has taken every precaution 
in its power to enforve this ruling. My personal views 
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on this question are entirely in accord with the fore- 
going policy of the Athletic Council. 


President Mezes, then of the University 
of Texas, wrote: 

We have long been convinced at the University of 
Texas that college students should not play baseball 
for money during their vacations, and have passed 
and enforced reasonable but stringent regulations 
with a view to abating this abuse, which we consider 
a serious menace to the wholesomeness of college sport. 

Our rule in regard to amateur standing is as follows 
“No person shall be allowed to represent the Uni- 
versity in intercollegiate athletics who has ever com- 
peted for money or under a false or assumed name, or 
who has ever taught or assisted in teaching athletics 
for money, or pursued any athletic exercises for money 
or any valuable consideration. This rule shall not, 
however, apply to students who played summer base- 
ball for money with an independent team or league 
below class C previous to October 1, 1911.” 

I am glad to say that we have little difficulty in 
enforcing this rule, as the student body of the Uni- 
versity is in sympathy with it. 


President Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin, says: 

We at the University of Wisconsin are perfectly 
clear in our position regarding summer baseball. The 
department of physical education, through its director, 
Mr. Ehler, has steadily opposed any variation from 
the present rigid rule which obtains for the Western 
Conference; and whenever the matter has come be 
fore the Wisconsin faculty that body has taken the 
same position. If a man be permitted to use his ath 
letic skill for gain in vacation, there will soon be no 
distinction between the amateur and the projessional 
athlete; and this distinction we consider fundamental 


Chancellor Borrow, of the University of 
Georgia, says: 

Under the rules of our Association a student is not 
allowed to play in the for pay; nor is he 
allowed to play on other than home teams as an ama- 
teur. Students 
for breaking these regulations 


ummer 


» sometimes dropped from college 





President Thach, of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, says: 

In this institution we regard playing for money 
during the vacation as a very serious menace to ama 
teur sport 
the love of it, the professional for a livelihood. The 
latter is entirely honorable, but altogether different 
from the former. In this institution and in the South 
ern Intercollegiate Athletic Association playing for 
money during vacation is not permitted. We are 
heartily in favor of continuing the rule. 


An amateur is one who plays a sport for 


There is still another angle from which 
the practice of summer baseball can be 
viewed. It appears to be generally granted 
that the injection of professionalism into 
amateur athletics through the medium of 
the boy who has played for money is highly 
undesirable. Let us hear some distinguished 
opinions on the effect of such paid sport on 
the boy himself. 

Mr. Charles W. Eliot says: 


I have always been doubtful about the ruling that 


ht to make a 





playing on a summer baseball team ot 
college boy a professional; but I am clear that it is a 
very undesirable way for a college student to pass his 
summer vacation. It makes him live in an undesirable 
environment, and exposes him to long disuse of h 
Nowadays there are plenty of much 


mental powers 
better occupations in summer for a student who needs 
to earn money in the long vacation 

Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, 
says: 

| emphatically oppose summer baseball for college 
students, or any form of professionalism for college 
There is no 
adequate advantage in the money return, as the thing 


men in any part of their college courses 


is too exceptional as an opportunity, not one man in a 


hundred qualifying for a conspicuous place. The spirit 





of professional em, the displacing of ideals, the change 
of the life purpose from high and useful levels, would 
be at too small a price. We have a sufficient propor 
tion of athletics in the colleges under present plan 


without running them into the summer vacatior 

President Hadley, of Yale, says: 

On April 14, 1913, Mr. Edward R. Bushnell called 
my attention to a plan proposed by Ban Johnson of 
organizing a semiprofessional college league for play 
ing summer baseball, and at the same time asked my 
opinion on four specific questions 

“1. Is it possible to prevent such professionalism 
as ‘summer baseball’? 

“2. Is it desirable to have one amateur rule for 
baseball and another for track athletics? 

“3. Do you approve of college students’ earning 
money for their education by playing ball during the 
summer and letting them represent your institution in 
amateur athletics the remainder of the year? 

“4. If you believe in the strict_interpretation of the 
amateur idea in all branches of college sport, what 
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inited movement would you suggest for the correction 
of its present general violation?” 
To this I replied as follows: 





“April 16, 1913 

“The plan you outline does not interest me. I « 
not think that a man who earned money in the way 
you mention ought to represent Yale in baseball 
matches. To answer your questions in detail: 

“1. It is not possible to prevent such professiona 
ism as summer baseball. It is not always possible fo 
a college to prevent men who have earned money b 
playing baseball from concealing the fact. But if each 
college will look out for itself rather than for its neigh- 
bors it is possible to reduce this evil to a minimum 

“2. The only amateur rule I ever knew that was of 
any good is found in the Holy Scriptures: ‘Thou hyp- 
ocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye.’ It seems to me that this ap- 
plies to all branches of sport alike. It is unfortunately 
more honored in the breach than in the observance 

*3. I do not approve of a Yale man doing it, be 
cause we have plenty of boys who play ball for fu 
who would be crowded out of the game by a semi- 
professional element; but if another college wants to 
play boys of that kind I have no objection, provide: 
they tell what they are doing. 

“4. I think that the great trouble under which we 
suffer to-day, in a great many other matters besic 
college athletics, is the idea that men cannot be allows 
and encouraged to do what they think right without 
a united effort to bring everybody to a level of ur 
formity. 

“T wish that it were possible for all our intercolleg 
ate associations to pay more attention to playing ruli 
and less to eligibility rules, and let the individual co 
leges concerned settle both their schedules of game 
and their questions of eligibility. For, after all, the 
thing that really counts is not so much the letter of 
the rule that the college professes to follow as the care 
with which it lives up to the rules that it has. If you 
approve of the general standards of your opponent 
sport, play with him and let him select such repre 
If you do not approve, drop 





sentatives as he pleases. 
him from your schedules and leave him to seek othe 
opponents whose standards, in your opinion, are more 
nearly like his own. A man who is suspicious of h 
opponent violates the principle of amateur sport muct 
more fundamentally than one who plays summer 


baseball and tells the truth about it.’ 


Of the twenty-one letters I received con- 
demning the practice of summer basebal! 
the three from which I shall now quote see 
in the present-day tendency toward the 
professionalizing of college baseball so 
grave a menace to amateur sport in general 
that unless college baseball can be kept 
free from taint they would prefer to see it 
dropped from the list of intercollegiat« 
games. 

Mr. Frank Angell, chairman of the Fac- 
ulty Athletic Association of Stanford Uni- 
versity, speaking for Doctor Jordan, says 


The argument we commonly meet runs as follow 

“A student has just as much right to go out in the 
summer and earn money to pay his 
lege by playing ball as by piling lumber; he i 
a professional in one case than the other, and there 
should be no discrimination in either case in the mat 
ter of places on Varsity teams. The best and finest 
fellows in college will go out and play summer bal 
and the only effect of trying to apply the strict ama 
teur standard is to make liars of them.” 

As regards the “best and finest’ argument, one 
reminded of similar statements in days gone by about 
The “best and finest 
cheated, it was said, as a sporting proposition; to 
“beat out” the professor. But this pleasing delusior 
for the mentally and morally weak has passed away 
in many universities, and I imagine the kindred delu 
sion that a man can remain good and fine and at the 

will fallow 


wavy through co 


s no more 


cheating in examinations. 





same time lie about his amateur standi 
in its wake 

At Stanford University we talk less about profes- 
nalizing than about commercializing sport. The 
layman is apt to become confused in following out the 











provisions of the amateur rulings, but every one u 
stands what it means to make money out of sport 
So we say here that a student must not play ball for 
money or its equivalent because 
1. It is not fair that men who make their living 


ompete for 
positions on Varsity teams with men who play for fun 
amateurs ; 

2 If we allow hase ball to become commercialized 


professionals) from playing ball should 


it will be only a question of time when all colle 
sports will be tarred with the same stick. 

3. The effects of summer baseball in this part of the 
country have often been demoralizing. The baseball 
nines of the small towns are usually financed by the 
saloon interest; if not by that, then by some other 
tough and “sporty” element. With these people the 





student must fraternize if he is going to hold his posi- 
tion, and the results have often been lamentable 

lhe problem is probably simpler here than in the 
East, as we have but few hotel nines. Perhaps, too, 
there is less readiness to absolve a man from lving 
about his amateur standing than where opportunity is 


a 



























requent. At any rate it but a short time 
tain of this Varsity nine said to me that 
he thought a man should be barred from teams on a 





reasonable suspicion” that he had played summer 
ball 

If, however, we find that there is no cure for the 
baseball taint, I should fa iropping it from the list 





f intercollegiate games, and this would be a pity, for 





played fairly and decently, it 1 fine game 


Chancellor Strong, of Kansas University, 


Says: 





re toward commercializing or profes- 





nalizing all athletics is very strong. Unfortunate 


ist now it is showing itself particularly in connectior 








th summer baseball. It would be a great mi 
tune to have college baseb« sume a commer 











professional aspect, and if baseball must yield to this 
pressure and if our college baseball must become per 
manently tinctu vith commercialism by reason of 





the fact that its best players take part in professional 
t 








games during the summer, ther y b to 

ww that college baseball will be ab hed as ar 
nteres riate sport; in fact, according the pre 

spatch s, that has alread happened in one of the 


mportant universities of the Middle West 


respects baseball is one of the most 





i 








Unlike football, anyone car 


t 


amateur games 
ay it without danger of injury, and it is an ir 





ng and valuable game for the inskilled as well as the 
killed. What the « 
e list of intercollegiate sports it is difficult to tell 
It might lead to the total cessation of baseball in our 
olleges and universities. That this would affect our 

at national game there is little doubt. On the other 
hand, it is possible that it might lead to a revival of 
the unskilled and nonprofessional baseball between 


ave to worry about 


‘ect would be to cut baseball out 





t 











amateur players who no long 
the positions on an intercollegiate tean 


The main trouble with commercializing a sport 


that it makes necessary a formal establishment to 
aches and they must 

ihey must win a 

© pre e to get bet 

re to get players who 

great Men must 


, and one is 
i 0 a great over- 


wort. This whole mat 





endency In o1 | 





to cause the abolition of all intercollegiate athle 


and with it coaches and the whole formal athletic « 








zhment | fear it, and would seek to avoid it b 
1 

Keeping ir athietics on ar Da i 1 

ke to see baseball! in colleges a pure amate 


port, free from all professionalism. 


Mr. A. S. Whitney, Chairman of the 
Board in Control of Athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, speaking for President 
Hutchins, says: 

















The tendency to permit boys to play for money or 
ts equivalent during the vacation Is certainly a seri« 
menace to the \ ssomeness of amatet port and 

ight to be pro ever p ble. In football 

1 track it is not iit to maintain such star 
urds, but in baseball it seems practically impossible 

his last situation is made much more difficult b 

ause of the preponderance of publie opinior 
f bovs using their skill in baseball to assist them 
tar Michigar tucdent wt I for 
t ring the vacation or ther 
av violates our amateur rules is strict fror 
ill athletic contests at the University 
We have certain elig bility rules and blanks which 
e cause every can lidate for any athlet games to 
read and sign, and the statement at the bottom of the 


bility blank which we require. In addition we 
iiz them concerning their athletic history and d 
f ran, their right of admission to con- 


Our football and track situation i 








easonably satisfactory, but our baseball situ 





insatisfactory to the b 
permit 
in church choirs, that will admit them to debating 
1 


rhest degree. Rule will 





nts to sing In giee clubs and to receive 





ubs and offer them money for contest, and that w 


at the same time prohibit them from using their skill 





n any baseball contests for gain, appeal to them as 
thoroughly injust and wrong and hence they do not 
feel bound by them Furthermore, students kno 

that this same sentiment prevals over the country 
east and west, and strictly amateur baseball teams do 


not obtain in any of our colleges anywhere. Of this 








they seem to have abundant pr 


a somewhat exhaustive study by a committee of 


I may 








ir board convinces us of the truth of their a 
tor namely, that amateur baseball in our colleg 
and universities is a “joke.” 

The situation seems to us unendurable and that 


ome solution should be sought by the combined 


efforts of the colleges. There are practically four 
ourses that might be pursued: To adopt summer 
baseball, which no one institution can do alone; to 
enforce amateur rules strictly, which I am satisfied is 
1 possible in the face of present public opinion, to 
wink at the situation nstitutions in the East 
are reputed to be doing, , i nent, is 
both dishonest and injurious to th 
boys and to the morals of the unive 


as some 








character of the 








y student body 





n general: to abolish intercollegiate baseball 








1 


i am gradually coming te beheve that 


course is the only honorable one for institutions t 
adopt under the "pre sent circumstances. | an 
vinced that if some authoritative body could induce 
all of the large institut s to inves ‘ 





ng the 


that +h 
a n 


standing of those who have played 
past ten years they would unhesitatingly f 
e present situation is unwholesome, untenal 


and impossible 


Perhaps all this sounds rather academic 
to the noncollegiate reader. Possibly he 
is still asking himself a little vaguely and 
confusedly where the debauchery of the 
boys and the lost integrity of the game 
come in, and is wondering whether all of 
these objections are not based on far-fetched 
ethical theories rather than on sound com 
mon sense. 

In my second article I shall let Presi 
dents Butler, of Columbia, and Faunce, of 
Brown University, who see no harm in 
summer baseball, and President Thomp- 
son, of Ohio University, who is not in sym 
pathy with the amateur rule, speak for the 
opposition. And when all the witnesses 
have been heard, I shall endeavor so to 
sum up my case as to convince even the 
laymen in athletics that summer baseball 
is a real bogyman in the world of sport 





Editor's Note — This is the first of two articles by 
Caspar Whitney on the subject of Summer Baschal! 


The second article will appear in an early issuc 


Speed by Wireless 


NEW kind of recording apparatus will 

make it possible to receive wireless 
telegrams at a very high rate of speed in 
the great new station that is at the present 
time being finished in Massachusetts for 
wireless communication with a station 
located in Norway. 

Wireless telegraph messages ordinarily 
are caught by the operator in a telephone 
receiver, the dots and dashes of the messag 
sounding like buzzes or scratches in the 
telephone. Accordingly the ordinary wire 
less operator is limited in the speed wit! 
which he can receive a message; for he 
must listen to the message letter by letter 
and write it out letter by letter as it comes to 
him through the receiver. In other words 
no operator can take words faster than he 
can write them. 

The great expense of the enormous 
plants required for transatlantic wireless te 
legraphy goes on at the same rate whether 
messages are received fast or slowly, 
whether the system can take many messages 
in a minute or whether it is able to take only 
one in that time. Consequently it is desir 
able to crowd messages along as fast a 
possible. 

The new apparatus will make it possil 
to crowd messages along over this new air 
route. At the receiving station the operator 
does not catch the messages in a telephone 
receiver in the ordinary way; but a tek 
phone receiver catches them, and then a 
machine records them on cylinders revolving 
at high speed. When a cylinder is filled 
the operator takes it off and puts on a fres! 
one. 

The finished record is then turned over to 
another employee; and he takes it to ar 
other room, puts it on a talking machine 
and catches the message at his leisure, writ- 
ing it out on a typewriter. When the plant 
is in full operation there will be several 
of these wireless-typewriter operators, and 
it is expected that all of them will be busy 
keeping up with the constant manufacture 
of the records. 

At the other station, across the ocean, 
the messages will have to be hurried through 
the instruments rapidly, faster than a te- 
legrapher could be expected to pound them 
out. Employees there will punch dots and 
dashes in strips of paper to record messages 
that are to be sent; and another employee 
will feed these strips of paper into a ma- 
chine that will send the dots and dashes 
out as wireless waves. 

Another feature of the Massachusetts- 
Norway wireless station will be the sending 
and receiving of messages side by side. On 
each side of the ocean two stations are 
built, and in both cases these stations are 
twenty miles apart. One station will receive 
messages and the other will send them; yet 
the two wireless lines will not interfere with 
each other. 

Instead of the familiar wireless masts, 
with a short string of wires from which the 
wireless is sent out, each station will have 
a string of wires high in the air, a mile and 
a half long, pointing to the station across 
the ocean. 
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CREST 
CHOCOLATES 


§ 100 
a pound 


PURTTY—-SECURITY 
There’s never a trace 
of **make-believe’’ 
in a Lowney box. 


lLiowney’s maple 
comes from the tree. 


lLowney’s orange, lemon 
all Lowney’s fruit flavors 


come from /ruit. 


Kkach chocolate jacket 
comes from roasted cocoa 
beans and pure sugar 


nothing else 


Each tender hg or date or 
meaty nut in a Lowney 
chocolate bon-bon has the 
Lowney’'s standard to live 


up to 


Yes—it’s always safe to 
say lLowney’s,”” whose 
purity helped to establish to- 


day's Pure Food standards 


It is aw ise, ple asant candy 
habit 





Lowney’s 

and delightfully 
started with a box 
of Lowney’s Crest 





Chocolates a 
crowded 

worth of 
surprise.’ 


dollar’s 
“pure 


” 








Maple flavor, people! Cream 
smoothness, folks! Goodness, 
what a candy balance hiding 
away under a velvet chocolate 
coating 





















Fine pulled molasses 
tefl rolled thin, fold 

round a hal/ pecon 
and dipped in. hocolute 


a 


A morse! of golden 
pineapple with its sun 
ripened flavor sealed in 
chocolate. 








A sleek covering of « hex 
olate, stuffed with a 
» amy, vanilla flavored 
varame! body 

























SS 


Nuts and sugar cooked 
to brittleness and put up 
in crunchy chocolate. 
covered candy bars 


on ee 








Z ca 


Cream worked to the | 
smoothness limit, And 
the vanilla flavor! A candy 
treat to nibble on! 
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The top-of the-bottle cream 
sweetened and worked up 
tocandy texture and touc hed 
with nature's flavors! 
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Molasses Brittle, with the good 
old fashioned flavor of N 
Orleans Molasses — and the 


crisp, crisp crunchiness that 


i 
comesfrom candy pulling \ 


>. 
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Famous 
Acousticon 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 


any other instrument. The Acousticon is the [OJ) 


Hear Every Sound free 
trial 










near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out 
a under every conceivable condition. The 





\cousticon receives the sound by our exclu 
ive indirect principle, and transmits it to 

st hearing in ite original tone. Not 
blurred. —not a single sound is harsh 
ihe Acousticon covere 


48 Degrees of Deafness 
Unless ‘‘stonedeai" the Acous- 4 
ticon enables you to hear every 
sound-distinetly. Not atheory 
not new or untried-- but a world id 
known success for many years. F 


NO DEPOSIT 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Special Limited Offer-—no money down 
mt even @ promise to buy Let os prove the 

the instrum- ot vou must use 
past TERMS Learn how to secure an Acousticon 
1. easy monthly payments before special offer expires 
WRITE ' for greatest free book of facts for the 
» ueters, judges and hun 








ery whe 


GENEWAL AcouSTIC © 
1329 om Bidg., ind St., New ork City 
8 Yonge fees, r_ J ‘Canada 


DEAF 


Now Direct By Mail 
Start Your Aird 


mae the Seat 


you drive a Ford, Max 
Saxon or Cyclecar Th 
oad away our cranh 
tart your car trom the 
wat. You can if you will 
equip 
witha [ Agents — Dealers — ~ Wanted | 














Sandbo Two-Compression Starter 


| Differs from all others — gives crank com 
Demenstraticn plete revolution —over two compression 
| During Chicago © point Will start in 

Aute Show written guarantee t 
ly the aliey be ach starter Fasy t 
tween Colisen in ne to get out of order 


new price $14.00 
SANDBO STARTER COMPANY 
29 Sandbo Building, Rock Island, Dlinois 


[ 







janet Armory 
You can t miss 
it 














The horse sharpened with 


RED TIP CALKS 


is ready for the road at any time and can 
safely travel on any hill no matter how icy 
Red Tip Calke eliminate the necessity for 
long waite and delays for sharpening. They 
can be changed in 30 minutes, making your 
horee sure-footed and conhdent, ready 
to cope with any condition road or 
weather. Send for Booklet S, 








pad freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” bicycle rite at once for our 
beg catalog and special offer 

hdervelons imavevements Extraordinary 
valves in our 1915 price offers. ou can 
nat afford to one. wart getting our latest 
tr —— rms RITE TOD: at 

Bo “Rider Agent” and make big 
money P< 4 ag orders for bicycles and sup 
plies. Get our iberal terms on a sample 
to introduce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual grioes. Lowest 
prices on Motorcycle and Automotile 3 Su PAC 


Y MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-55, CHICAGO 


POULTRY SECRETS ~ MAKE GOOD INCOME 


baabile 100 page poultry data-book—just off the press— tells 
ow costiy errore—-experience of successful 

d, grew, ete. Pree to you. 
‘ poultry keeping — gives explic it instructions how to 
make money with hena, show birde-—how to get 100 hatches 
mvaluabie for 
BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Rook contains pictures of 30 poultry houses-—tells best way to 
market towl, describes car complete line of guaranteed incubators, 
brooders, bowers, etc. 


-A Henry St, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. £7-u Barclay St, New York City 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newapaper, &c. PRESS 

5S, Larger $14, Rotary ). Save money. Print 
} q or others. Al) casy, rules eent. Write factory 
for press cotaicg, TYPE, cards, paper, eam- 
pies, Xe PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS [z's 8 

List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

— offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
ree. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


WANT ED ~ANIDEA! Who can think of 


gome simple thing to patent? 

Protect t your Kleas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “how to Get Your 
Patent and Your Moory Ranpotra & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C 
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1e Letters of William Green 


The Tragedy of the Pipe of Peace 


Y DEAR AUNT: Hennry Begg and 

me just had our examination in fiz- 
zieology and arithmetick and Hennry said 
we otto rite and let you know how we came 
out. It was a pretty hard examination but 
we both came through. We were examined 
in our skellton in fizzieology and had twenty 


| questions of bones witch were pretty hard. 


The questions were all the way from our 
skull to our feet witch cuvered a good deel 
of ground. 

Hennry left out part of his skull in one 
question and I missed part of my backbone 
and the big bone in my legg but we both re- 
membered enough to pass with and are 
verry glad we are through with our skellton 
for good. 

A boy out playen does not know he has 
so menny bones but when he has fizzieology 
examination all of them come out. It is 
not supprizen that a boy would miss some 
of his bones and Hennry and me are glad 
we did not leeve enny more bones out of 
our skellton than we did. Hennry remem- 
bered leeven out part of his skull as soon as 
the examination was over but it was too 
late then but he had put in enough to pass 
with ennyway. 

Examination is a grate releef to you when 
itisover. You are all reddy with your paper 


| on your desk wunderen what she is goen to 


rite down on the bored for the furst ques- 
tion and if you know it or not. It is a grate 
strane on all of you. 

Some of the boys know it the furst thing 
and start to rite down the anser before she 


| hardly gets the furst question on the bored 


but a good menny of the boys have to wate 
and think and bite the penholder so as to 
get it out of thare memmery. And they 
suffer a grate deel moar than ennybody 
knows but them. 

If you could see them all with thare fore- 
heds rinkuld up and sometimes twisten 
thare hare for help you would see how 
mutch sufferen you can get out of onley 
twenty questions. 

Sometimes you do not know the furst 
anser but you are hoapful for the seckond 
question but it is not enny better and you 
would almost give ennything if you could 
look in the book just for a minnet but it is 
no use because she is watchen you all the 
time. And when the boy rite neckst to you 


| is riten down his skull and uther bones as 








fast as he can and you are sitten there 
tryen to think of the middul part of your 
backbone soze you can go on, it is a turble 
feelen and you are almost desperit but it is 
no use. 

Sometimes you will wissper to the boy 
in frunt of you over his shoulder soze he 
will purhapps help you out but he is busy 
riten soze he does not hear you or else he is 
afrade to anser for feer of the teecher and 
you would give almost ennything to look 
over his shoalder and see what he is riten 
but she is watchen you agen. 

You can heer them scratchen pens all 
round you wile you are looken on the seelen 
or the flore or out the windo for the anser 
but it is not thare. After wile you are so 
discurridged you could almost cry and you 
rite down something soze not to leeve the 
anser blank but you know you are onley 
gessen. 

Hennry and me were both tired on our 
way home to dinner after fizzieology ex- 
amination and Hennry said you would 
never think you could get so menny ques- 
tions out of our skellton and he was offle 
glad it was over and we were in our mussels 
now. But he said he was goen to take his 
mussels home nites and studdy them after 
this soze he would not have to wurry so 
mutch the neckst time. 

Hennry and me had some new expeari- 
ences the uther day witch will probily be 
verry valyubul to us in fewchure and 
Hennry said we mite as well tell you about 
it because it would probily come out some 
time ennyway and you would find out about 
it so it would be better for us to tell you 
furst. But it has been kept seacrut so far 
from everybody except the boys who were 
in it. 

It was a new kind of gaim called Indian 


| Worfare and you play it with a duzen boys 


or so down in the woods. Furst you go 
down on the bank of the crick and take off 
all of your close ecsept pance and hide them 
till you want them agen. Then you streek 


yourself all over with diffrunt-cullered mud 
on your chesst and leggs and your face and 
put a fether in your hare and then you hol- 
ler and hoop through the woods with a 
speer and a wooden tommyhawk killen each 
uther for Indians. It is verry exsiten hiden 
behind the trees and then rushen out and 
killen somebody and you can make it last 
most all the afternoon. 

It was the furst time Hennry and me 
plade it and after it is over you bild a 
camfire in the woods and all sit round and 
smoak the pipe of peace. Billy Gibbs read 
about it in a book of his and it is the onley 
way you can be frendiy agen after you are 
in a battul. Billy borrered one of his 
father’s pipes and a pockutful of tobacco. 

It was a pipe with a long stemm and a 
small bole but pretty strong for its sighs. 
Billy’s father smoaked it ever since Billy 
was a small boy and Billy thought it would 
be a fine pipe to smoak the pipe of peace 
with and we would be abul to get it back 
before supper soze his father would not 
miss it. 

Billy hid it under a dedd logg till the 
gaim was over and we bilt the camfire and 
all set round in a serkle like Indians grunten 
and waten to smoak the pipe of peace and 
be frends agen. It was a bewtiful Ottum 
day about fore o’clock and Billy got the 
pipe from under the dedd logg and filled it 
with tobacco and then he put a live cole on 
it out of the camfire and took the furst 
draw until it was goen pretty good and 
passed it on. 

Then the neckst boy took a big draw and 
cofft a littul because the smoak went up his 
nose and passed it on. 

Then Hennry took a big draw and said 
How! verry loud and brave and passed 
it on. 

Then I took a draw and blew out a big 
lot of smoak and it went all round to Billy 
Gibbs agen. 

It was a grate deel of fun the furst time 
round and new to all of us. Then it went 
around the seckond time not quite so fast 
but all the boys taken thare draw after each 
uther. By the forth time round some of the 
boys had enough but they would not say 
so furst. 

When it came back to Billy Gibbs he 
took his last draw and passed it on and he 
said he gessed he would go out in the woods 
and scowt a littul. He was afrade thare 
mite be savvidges waten to attackt us. He 
was a littul pale and drops of swet on his 
forehed but probily from feer. 

Pretty soon he disuppeered in the woods 
and staggurd out of site. Then Hennry lade 
the pipe down and said it was pretty hot 
for him clost to the camfire and he gessed 
he would scowt a little and get some fresh 


He said some uther boy could have his 
draws till he came back. He was a littul 
swetty on his forehed and seamed to be in a 
hurry to go. 

The pipe of peace was out by this time 
but nobody seamed to care. 

By this time my stummick began to be 
in sevear pane and verry doubtful about 
stayen down. I thought I would go and 
see if Hennry needed ennything. I was not 
sure how long I would be abul to keep my 
stummick down from the way it felt witch 
was verry strainge. 

In a littul wile I could see Billy Gibbs 
layen stretcht out on the bank of the crick 
with his face rite in the edge of the wotter 
and Hennry was layen beside of him letten 
the wotter wosh his face when it would 
come up. 

Both of them were quite pale and groned 
alittul. Billy wisspered he thought he was 
sunstruck from playen so hard in the hot 
sun. His war paint was all washt off his 
face and so was Hennry’s. 

In a minnet I thought I would lay down 
beside of Billy and Hennry. I thought 
maybe the cool wotter commen up on my 
face would help to keep my stummick 
down. 

Pretty soon you could see most of the 
boys layen on the bank of the crick on all 
sides of us doen the same as me and Hennry 
and Billy Gibbs. 

Sometimes the boys would grone apart 
and sometimes they would grone together. 
It must have been a grate site and none of 
us expeckted to see home agen. 


It was haff an owr before enny of us 
could stand up agen. It was neerly supper 
time by then and we mannidged to find the 
rest of our close and put them on someway 
but we were not verry petickler. 

On the way home we would think about 
it and shivver but nobody said ennything. 
Billy Gibbs forgot the pipe witch was still 
layen by the camfire but he would not go 
back and get it for ennything because the 
smell of it would be too mutch for him goen 
home. Oncet or twicet we tride to give the 
warhoop on the way home but it was quite 
feebul and not mutch life to it. 

Hennry and me went in the back way 
and we could smell the supper out of the 
back dore witch almost made us as bad as 
before. It was quite a wile before we could 
go in and face it. When we got in the 
kitchen we started to shivver agen and 
Hennry said he gessed he would go home 
because he thought he was commen down 
with sumthing. I could heer him quite a 
ways out of my windo upstares goen home. 

Hennry said neckst day it would be the 
last pipe of peace for him. He almost dide 
agen after he got home. His muther tride 
to make him eat some minns pie kept warm 
from supper and it hardly went down be- 
fore it was back up agen. 

It was a turrible expearience but Hennry 
said maybe it was geod for us and we would 

never smoak agen. He was offle sorrey 
about the minns pie because he is afrade 
the taste of it will go agenst him for a long 
time. 

Hennry and me forgot to tell you about 
a boy in our class who is tryen to pass all 
his examinations because one of his aunts 
promist to give him a silver watch and 
chane for Christmas. She must be a fine 
woman—don't you think so?—to encur- 
ridge a boy that way. A boy like that will 
probily grow up to be a grate man from 
studdyen so hard and will owe it all to her. 

Hennry and me lookt at some in the 
juelry windo for two dollars chane and all 
but we do not need enny watch to make us 
pass and if we get enny it would be a grate 
supprize. Hennry said to ast you not to 
say ennything about smoaken the pipe of 
peace because Billy Gibbs is afrade his 
father mite find out about the pipe witch is 
out by the camfire yet. 

Hennry and me send love. 

Your affeckshunate nephew, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


P.S. The watch in the juelry windo is not 
a silver watch but made out of the Battul- 
ship Mane. But the wurks would probily 
be the same.— W. G. J. W. Foley. 


Al Lecky Lake 


QUEER and unexpected result of the 

operation of the Panama Canal is the 
making of a salt-water lake high above sea 
level on the Isthmus. A lake that was pure 
fresh water last summer is now so salt that 
the water is not fit to drink, and this in 
spite of the fact that the bottom of the lake 
is much above the highest level which the 
high tides of the Pacific Ocean reach. 

Miraflores Lake is eight miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, on the line of the canal, and 
was created by the building of the water- 
way. It is fed by water from the great 
Gatun Lake, and plans had been adopted 
prior to the opening of the canal for using 
the lake as a water supply for a number of 
small towns. As soon as the canal was 
placed in operation the water of Miraflores 
Lake became noticeably salt, and its value 
as a drinking water supply disappeared. 

The salt, of course, comes from the salt 
water of the Pacific Ocean which works its 
way up into the lake through the operation 
of the two locks between the lake and sea 
level. Every time a boat goes up the locks 
on the Pacific end a certain amount of salt 
water goes along with it. 

Salt water is heavier than fresh water, 
and consequently every time the lock gates 
are opened currents of fresh water and salt 
water quickly flow, until the lower part of 
the water in the lock is sea water and the 
upper layer of water is fresh. The salt 
water is much diluted before it finally gets 
into Miraflores Lake; but enough of it gets 
there to become very noticeable. 
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possible markets for American goods—a 
situation that is complicated just now by a 
shortage of wool. 

You have heard much about toys; but, 
to understand the amazing change in the 
toy trade, you must visit some of the plants. 
One toy factory in Massachusetts took 
over the entire force of a suspended ma- 
chine shop, two hundred and fifty men, 
and even then had to work day and night. 
The toy trade is with us to stay. Germany 
will never recover more than a small pro- 
portion of the American patronage it has 
lost. We have found out we can make the 
goods here. 

You have heard much, also, about ani- 
line colors. There is little so far that is 
tangible; yet several plants in the United 
States which had been shut down or partly 
dismantled are now running. Also, sys- 
tematic efforts are being made to bring 
about a color-making industry in this coun- 
try. We have a new vision on colors, as we 
have on other things. 

Other people abroad have undergone 
abrupt changes of viewpoint too. One 
day, not long after the beginning of the 
var, a young Englishman, minus his mon- 
ocle, came down the gangplank of an 
ocean liner at New York. No sooner had 
he landed than he sent out a big batch of 
letters worded something like this: 


“T am in the United States to make 
arrangements for my jobbing house, in 
London, to handle American goods, such 
arrangement to become effective immedi- 
ately on the cessation of hostilities. We 
have bought largely in Germany and Aus- 
tria, but we shall not resume Made in Ger- 
many goods if we can make satisfactory 
pure hases here in America. 


This is not a fairy story. Since that first 
Englishman came over this sort of thing 
has been duplicated time and again. From 
almost every civilized nation men have 
come to New York and other American 
cities to lay their wires for the new game. 
It is a game that is literal ly forced on them. 
They must play it or quit. 

A Chinese merchant came from Hong- 
Kong and spent weeks here arranging for 
goods to substitute for those he had bought 
in Germany. Most of all he wanted fancy 
goods and articles that he could use as sou- 
venirs; and these souvenirs he hopes to sell 
back, in part, to Americans touring China! 


THE SILENT SHUFFLE 


Concluded from Page 9) 
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He arranged with American manufacturers 
to make him lines of nice Chinese articles. 

From Montreal came a merchant who 
wanted hardware specialties. A wholesale 
druggist in Italy came after druggists’ sup- 
plies. Glass buyers from Be ‘igium, South 
America and Honolulu have been in Pitts- 
burgh. A mail-order man came down from 
Newfoundland, ready to take almost any- 
thing he could get that was suitable. From 
Portugal came a merchant after perfum- 
ery, stationery, office supplies and various 
foodstuffs. A man from Spain wanted gold 
leaf; and another buyer from England 
England repeats very often—wanted fobs 
and imitation bronze statuettes! 

The mails have carried a tremendous vol- 
ume of such inquiries too. Thus you get 
some idea of the shuffle. 

And then, just now, there are the war 
orders. For example, one large American 
harness manufactory got a contract for 
twelve hundred thousand harnesses and 
Sixty thousand saddles, to be delivered at 
the rate of one thousand sets, of six har- 
nesses e@ac h, every week. This order was 
far in excess of its own capac ity, so it sub 
let the bulk of the contract to fourteen other 
harness factories. 

Another big concern captured 1 contract 
for sixty thousand harnesses, and subl let 
much of the work in Chicago, Louisville 
Oklahoma City, Readen, Dallas, and 
other cities. 

So far American shoe factories have re 
ceived orders for between one and two mil 
lion pairs of army shoes. A million blankets 
are being made in this country for the 
foreign armies; also, large quantities of 
sweaters, stacks of underwear, and so on 
indefinitely. The steel mills and ship- 
builders are reported to have contracts for 
war vessels and submarines. Automobile- 
truck makers are working three shifts. 

Of course, however, all this does not 
prove that the United States is booming 
not yet! We must count the losses as well 
as the gains. Shoedealers, for instance, will 
tell you that people are wearing their old 
shoes. The farm-implement makers are not 
happy because they are not selling ar 
goods in Europe. The piano business is bad 
and many lines of business are suffering. 

Yet if these individual glimpses show us 
anything they show that strange and nev 
and vast opportunities are hovering over 
this land to-day. 


THE CROWN PRINCE IN INDI£ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


They were planning to give the Prince 
his first shot at a tiger that day, and the 
so-called sport was the usual cut-and- 
dried performance staged for distinguished 
visitors in that part of the world. Shooting 
had been suspended over a huge area of 

ingle for two or three months, and every 
night for some weeks oats and bullocks 
had been tethered at certain of the more 
easily accessible points to act as lures. 

Asa consequence every tiger and leopard, 
to say nothing of jackals, panthers, wild- 
cats, and the like, from a wide area had 
been attracted to the section to be hunted, 
where, gorged to repletion on the tethered 
animals, they had become as fat and list- 
less as household tabbies and, unless 
wounded, scarcely more dangerous. The 
prime object was not a sporting kill but 
rather, eliminating the element of risk ab- 
solutely, to allow the guest of honor to 
slaughter a record number of beasts in a 
single day. 

Practically every member of the big 
party, two to each elephant, carried guns; 
but it was generally understood that the 
Prince was to be allowed the first chance at 
everything scared up, and that the others 
were not to shoot except to prevent the 
escape of game, the mauling of a beater, 
or the injury of an elephant—the latter 
coming usually from clawed eyes. 

The Prince, of course, was no stranger 
to this form of hunting, his illustrious pro- 
genitor being the holder of all indiscrim- 
inate slz 1ughter records for Europe, if not 
the whole world. There was no doubt of 
the fact that the restraint of the thing was 
irksome to him, however; in fact, it was 
said he had been importuning the Mahara- 
jah to let him go out after a tiger on foot, 
following the practice made famous by the 
lion-hearted old Maharana of Udaipur 





This being, for many reasons, entirely 
out of the question, the young firebrand 
curbed his impatience as best he could, but 
er drew the line at firing at any- 
thing but running game. He shot like a 
flash and with rare judgment; but, as = 
persisted in aiming his first shots wide 
order to force the skulking quarry to arun, 
the latter was, not infrequently, only 
wounded, or even missed, as it darts d away 
through the dense jungle grass. 

Several leopards, a tiger or two, and a 
small rhinoceros had fallen to the Prince's 
rifle in the morning's shooting; and, with 
that particular stretch of jungle apparently 
completely swept by the lines of beaters, the 
Maharajah was about to give the word for 
the hunt to make for the tiffin rendezvous 
when a hulking male leopard broke cover 
and came slinking along, looking for an open- 
ing in our line of elephants. When the big 
cat came opposite the Prince’s elephant the 
Maharajah, at the request of the former, let 
drive a quick shot into the grass at its feet. 

As the uptossed particles of earth stung 
his tawny side the surprised beast, snarling 
savagely and snapping in the direction of 
the shot, rose straight into the -. The 
quick-shooting Prince raked the furry ball 
of kinetic energy with a very 4 ver shot 
before it struck the ground; but a second 
shot—evidently a narrow miss—did not 
stop its rush for cover, which it found in a 
thick clump of tufted elephant grass di 
rectly in front of Frederick William's steady 
old pachyderm, Here, with only a strong 
musklike smell indicating his presence, he 
persisted in skulking, and no amount of 
shouting and shooting could bring him out. 

Frederick William leaned over the edge 
of his howdah for two or three minutes, a 
gathering impatience showing in his puck- 
ered brows; and then, before his shooting 
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The key-note 

Your soup is actually the 
key-note of your dinner—the 
‘tonic’ as musicians say, which 
gives character to the entire 
repast. And you seldom strike 
a happier key than 


TOMATO 


Its exceptional quality is in 
tone with the most elaborate 
menu; while its piquant flavor is 
indeed a tonic to any appetite, 
however critical or jaded. 

At thousands of well#appoint- 
ed tables in refified and luxurious 
sthis wholesome Campbell 
is recognized as the stand- 
d of excellence in tomato soup. 
Do you enjoy it on your table 


as often as you should? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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f Salesmanship 


For Boys 


UST as the coéperative 
J and continuation 
schools in industrial cen- 
ters afford boys the oppor- 
tunity of learning the 
trades while they are pur- 
suing their regular school 
studies, so the Curtis Plan 
for boys is a school for 
salesmanship without in- 
terference with the boys’ 
other duties. The plan is 
endorsed by educators of 
national reputation. For 
example 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 3, 1914 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

! am glad to tell you that we 
appreciate what you are doing 
with your boys through your 
Sales Division. | feel that the 
training the boys get in this 


work is of inestimable value to 
them. 


Mr. P. O. Powell, who has 
been elected by our school 
board to supervise the work of 
all the newsbeys in the city, 
reports to me that your work 
with the boys is very excellent. 

We have quite a number of 
these boys who attend our 
Continuation School during the 
entire morning and sell your 
periodicals in the afternoon. | 
feel that the work they are 
doing under the direction of 
your Sales Department is of 
distinct educational value. You 
are making men. 


Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) R. L. COOLEY 


Director of Industrial Education 


e if you have a boy, and if 
you want him to earn his 
own spending money and 
at the same time get 
splendid business training 
which will be of value to 
him as long as he lives, 
we should like to hear 
from you. Thousands of 
other boys are now getting 
this training by selling 
The Saturday Evening Post 
after school hours on 
Vhursdays and Fridays. 
You owe it to your boy 
to give him this chance. 

\ line of inquiry will 
bring everything neces- 
sary, including a booklet 
which has interested thou- 
sands of parents, entitled 
“What Shall | Do With 
My Boy es \ddress 


H ! \ Division 


riit URTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| companion, the Maharajah, could protest, 

| he clambered quickly over and slid to the 
ground. He dropped his rifle as he went 
down on all fours from the impact of the 
ten-foot fall, but regained it an instant later 
and started full-tilt into the tangle of giant 
grass that concealed his quarry. 

The latter, seeing, scenting or sensing the 
new enemy on the ground, started out to 
offer battle; but what might have been a 
very pretty little encounter was spoiled by 
a veritable fusillade from the ring of ele- 
phants, which was responsible for turning 
the skin of the largest leopard that was shot 
in India that season into something not un- 
suggestive of an overworked porous plaster. 

The Prince was reported ‘“‘ pouty” for 

some time on account of having his duel 
spoiled by his solicitous hosts; but some 
lively sport in the afternoon put him in 
good temper again, and when the Mahara- 
jah sent for me to join them at tea on our 
return to camp he was bubbling over with 
spirits. At the moment I joined them, in- 
deed, he was uproarious over having mixed 
some paprika and chutney with the mar- 
malade, on which one of the officers of his 
suite started to indulge a very healthy 
appetite, but became serious and thought- 
ful at once when, in response to his queries 
regarding Kiao-chau, I said I thought there 
was no question that Japan considered 
Tsingtau a bar to its ambition for attaining 
Far Eastern hegemony, both political and 
commercial. 

We retired to reclining chairs after tea 
and talked until it was time for the Prince 
to change his attire for eight-o’ clock dinner 
To be more exact, I talked, and Frederick 


| William questioned and prompted. At 


first I endeavored to confine my comments 
to the many admirable features of German 
colonial theory and practice, which I frankly 
believed in and regarding which I could 
speak with unfeigned enthusiasm; but 
when I became noncommittal, or even 
politely mendacious, concerning other things 
I felt to be less admirable, he brought me 
up short at once. 

‘Please give me the—how do you Yan- 
kees put it?—the straight of it,”’ he cut in 
once. “I know there are many things well 
done in our colonies, but I am also aware 
that there are other things which some 
yourself, for instance— would think were 
done better in the colonies of Great Britain 
or the Netherlands. Let us ialk of those.” 

At the end of half an hour I found myself 
speaking as freely, and also as plainly, as to 
one of my own countrymen. From my own 


| standpoint, of course, it would have been 


infinitely more interesting if my questioner 
could have been drawn into discussion. For 
the most part, however, he simply turned 
over the pages of my observations as he 
might have turned the pages of an annual 
colonial report — pleased at this, disap- 
pointed in that, interested in all; and yet 
with a preconceived notion that everything 
was so well-grounded at the bottom that 
the intelligence was really of little moment 
after all. 


A Straight Talk About Germany 


It was this attitude—sensed rather than 
realized through any direct expression 
which doubtless made it easy for Frederick 
William to take so good-naturedly my by 
no means mildly spoken strictures on the 
stern, repressive military rule of the Ger- 
mans in Southwest Africa, as well as on a 
numberof otherthingsthat I felt— and feel 
are done much better in British, Dutch and 
American colonies than in those of the 
Fatherland. The Prince, as I have inti- 
mated, adroitly avoided entering into any 
discussion, refraining especially from com- 
ment of a political nature. Twice or thrice, 
however, he skated near the edge, and I 
found each instance worth pondering. 

In speaking of the Samoas I had men- 
tioned meeting there, in the course of a 
South Sea yachting cruise in 1904, the able 


|} and amiable Doctor Solf, destined later to 


be appointed German Colonial Secretary. 
A hundred times since I had tried to puzzle 
out Germany's purpose in keeping so able 
a man in so comparatively unimportant a 
post. Suddenly the thought flashed through 
my mind that the Prince might be led to 
say something on the subject; and, heed- 
less of the impropriety of the query, I 
blurted out: 

“T have often wondered, Your Imperial 
Highness, why, with German Samoa of but 
a fraction of the commercial importance of 
the British and French colonies in the 
Pacific, your country should have kept 
there for years a man who is in ability head 
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and shoulders above the colonial governors 
in Papéiti, Suva and Nouméa.” 

A little nettled, I have always thought, 
at my assumption of the insignificance of 
German Samoa, the Prince was moved to 
instant and somewhat unguarded reply. 

**German Samoa is more important to us 
than any other of our South Pacific posses- 
sions,”’ he said, with some heat; “‘more im- 
portant to us, perhaps, than the Societys to 
France or the Fijis to Britain.’’ Then, with 
a note of regret in his voice: “‘But Pago 
Pago, which fell into the lap of your coun- 
try without an effort from Washington, 
would have served our purpose far better 
than Apia.”” It was, of course, the ideal 
naval station, made possible by American 
control of the incomparable Pago Pago Har- 
bor, to which Frederick William referred. 

The Prince was on thin ice again for a 
moment when, in speaking of Asiatic Turkey 
and the great Mesopotamian reclamation 
project, I told him that, on leaving India, 
I planned to go by the Persian Gulf to 
Bassora, up the Tigris to Bagdad and Mosul, 
and thence by caravan to Deyr and Aleppo. 

“T envy you from the bottom of my 
heart,”” he said earnestly, and the rather 
unpleasantly staring glance, with which 
he had kept me fixed as he fired his ques- 
tions, turned for a space to the darkening 
northwest, the eager eyes softening as 
they visioned—who knows what? 


An Example of Royal Nerve 


Was it Babylon, Nineveh, Hitt, and the 
ebb and flow of the hosts of Alexander, 
Xenophon, Cyrus—pictures of the past? 
Or was it the vital, vivid present, with the 
dams and laterals of the great Willcocks 
reclamation scheme, turning the desert back 
to Eden, and the German-built Bagdad 
Railroad, reaching out steel tentacles to 
bind it to the Fatherland? Or was it a 
picture of the future, with red-white-and- 
black flags snapping defiantly in the desert 
wind from station, steamer and barracks, 
with the desert sun glinting on serried rows 
of spiked helmets, and with industrious 
German colonies growing fat on the stored 
wealth of the Tigro-Euphrates silt? 

For a minute, or two or three, the Prince 
was lost in a reverie. Then, drawing him- 
self up in his chair, he repeated: 

envy you from the bottom of my 
heart. Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine—it 
is the most interesting region in the world 
to me,” he went on more briskly —“‘inter- 
esting not only on account of what it has 
been, but also because of what it still may 
be. You will doubtless meet my father’s 
protégés of the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft 
at Babylon and Assur. They are doing re- 
markable work, especially Doctor Kolde- 
way, at Babylon; but I myself am rather 
more interested in that of Meissner Pasha, 
who should be in Bagdad by the time you 
arrive. He is a German, but has spent the 
last twenty-eight years in railroad work in 
Asiatic Turkey. He built the Pilgrims’ 
Railroad to Medina and is now pushing the 
Bagdad line. 

“You may also encounter Baron O— 
somewhere along your caravan route. If 
you do, tell him some of the things you have 
told me this e *vening. He will be interested. 
He is one of the cleverest men in Germany 
and also one of the most likable. Doubt- 
less you have heard of him. He was a mem- 
ber of the German Railroad C ommission 
that visited America a few years ago. 

It chanced that I had not, at the time, 
heard of Baron O and so it was not 
unnatural that I should inquire whether 
he, like Meissner Pasha, was also working 
in connection with the Bagdad Railroad. 

“~~ is nominally a member of our 
diplomatic corps,”” was the reply; “but his 
work is in special rather than regular chan- 
nels. Wherever the need of a very clever 
man develops he is thrown into the breach.” 

My quick look of interest was inoppor- 
tune; for the Prince—doubtless realizing 
that a very natural question for an inquisi- 
tive person to ask at this juncture would be 
regarding Germany's need of a very clever 
man in the middle of the Mesopotamian 
Desert in that year of grace— began volubly 
explaining that Baron O ‘s interest in 
Asiatic Turkey was purely archwological; 
adding that his discovery of a colossal 
Hittite statue near Mardin, in 1911, had 
been acclaimed the find of the year. 

In subsequent conversations I vainly 
endeavored to draw the Prince into express- 
ing himself on India in general, and espe- 
cially on the Indian and Anglo-Indian 
soldier. His answers were always in the 
form of polite generalities. Only once do I 
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recall his venturing a comment which might 
have been taken to indicate that his ap- 
proval was any less sweeping than he would 
have one believe. This was when, speaking 
of a brilliant feat of pig sticking by one of 
the Britishers, I expressed my admiration 
for the cleverness of both Indian and Anglo- 
Indian officers at the more vigorous forms 
of out-door sport. 

“They are, indeed, clever,” admitted the 
Prince; “but pig sticking, tent pegging, 
shikar and polo are not the whole of a sol- 
dier’s training.” 

“Most of their frontier wars have been 
won by the men who could shoot and ride, 
however,” I said; ‘“‘and so was the South 
African War.” 

‘True,”’ was the reply; “but the Japan- 
ese won their war against the Russians with 
their commissariat and hospital service; 
and these—and many other things, in fact, 
besides shooting and riding— will figure 
heavily in the wars of the future.” 

This was becoming interesting; but, 
though I tried to keep the talk on the same 
track by asserting that none of these things 
appeared to be seriously neglected in the 
British army, Frederick William sheered off 
and began one of his characteristic bom- 
bardments of questions, this time on the 
comparative showings of the German, 

sritish and Dutch New Guinea holdings. 

For sheer sang-froid nothing that I saw 
of the Crown Prince quite equaled his be- 
havior on the morning of one of the cheetah 
h vunts arri inged for him by the Maharajah of 

It was just before breakfast when 
one of those remarkable, half doglike, half 
catlike hunting leopards, slipping away from 
its keeper, climbed stealthily into a big 
banyan tree, under which the Prince's tent 
was pitched, and, in a fit of sheer playful- 
ness, precipitated itself into the midst of a 
group of officers to whom Frederick William 
was holding forth on the joys of student 
dueling. 

The fact that, judging from the sounds, 
there had been high revel at headquarters 
up to the wee sma’ hours may have had 
something to do with the nerves of most of 
the higher-ups of the party being a bit out 
of hand that morning. At any rate, with- 
out waiting long enough to see that the 
beast was a tame one, and muzzled at that, 
all but one of the party bolted as precip- 
itately as though scattered by a bomb. The 
Prince—it was he who stood fast—with a 
nonchalant shift of his favorite slope- 
shouldered stance, coolly proceeded to ex- 
plain to a rather nonplused cheetah, in 
lieu of other listeners, the intricacies of 
smallsword practice, punctuating his speech 
with expository passes with his cigarette in 
the empty air. 


The Mettle of the Crown Prince 


From the foregoing it will readily be seen 
that it is but a jumbled lot of diverse, even 
conflicting, impressions which were formed 
as a consequence of my brief contact, in 
India, with the future ruler of the German 
Empire, and that nothing approaching a 
clean-cut characterization is possible from 
them. I have heard many—even Ger- 
mans—in all parts of the world say that 
the Crown Prince was rattle-headed and 
impetuous; that he cared more for sport 
and a good time than for the welfare of 
his country. 

That he has been impetuous, even rattle- 
headed in his impetuosity, there is no 
doubt; but that he weighs anything— even 
everything— in the world against his coun- 
try’s welfare is absurd. Those who would 
damn with faint praise say that Frederick 
William will never be the man his father is, 
which is probably a fairly safe assertion. 
The Kaiser is one of the outstanding figures 
of his generation, and the Crown Prince has 
yet to show that he is a character of even 
unusual forcefulness; but there is good 
stuff, sterling stuff, in him—make no mis- 
take about that. 

There is iron behind that devil-may-care, 
something-doing- all-the-time manner— aye, 
and there is blood flowing in that jauntily 
carried body. It may not be the blood and 
iron of his famous progenitor, Frederick the 
Great; or the blood and iron of his grand- 
father, William the Great; or yet the blood 
and iron of his father, whom some men are 
also calling William the Great. The Crown 
Prince, who bears the name of all these, is 
cast in a lesser mold, both mentally and 
physically, than any of them; but, for all of 
that, let no one believe th: at, in the great 
fire through which Frederick William is 
passing, the blood of him will not prove red 
or the iron of him not ring true 
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SOME BEES IN A HURRY 


Continued from Page 4 


the chances are that none of these would 
have been put on the list, with the possible 
exception of Representative Mann, from 
Illinois. They are the real beneficiaries at 
present. They are the men who have cashed 
in on the Republican re juvenation; but 
whether the Re publicans will cash in with 
them remains to be seen. W h itman wona 
good victory in New York. Willis won a 
good victory in Ohio. Herrick excited ad- 
miration by his efficient work during the first 
days of the European war, as Ambassador 
to France. 

Mann had dis press much legislative 
talent and considerable strength in con- 
ducting the affairs of a small Republican 
minority in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. The party had displayed vital- 
ity. These were vital men and vigorous, 
and in the eye of the public. Naturally 
they were given each his bee. Naturally, 
also, they had no objections. 

Of the lot, Mann had proved up and 
Herrick had a sentimental value. Whitman 
and Willis were and are merely young 
chaps who came in on the tide and who 
have their proving up to do. It will be a 
year, at least, before the acid test is applied 
to these and the others. Many things may 
happen ina year. Not one of the lot may 
be considered a year from now; but they 
are strutting their little struts to-day, and 
are interesting features of a non -interesting 
season, and as such to be considered. 

James R. Mann is the Republican leader 
of the House of ee, and in all 
probability will continue to be the leader 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress, which, unless 
it is called into extra session, will begin its 
legislative work in December, 1915. Mann, 
in the present Congress, has had but one 
hundred and twenty-odd Republicans, out 
of a total membership of four hundred 
and thirty-five, under his leadership; but 
in the next Congress his followers will be 
increased in number, for the Democrats 
instead of having a majority of almost one 
hundred and fifty, will not have in the com- 
ing Congress a majority to exceed thirty. 

That will make Mann's job harder, for 
there has been not much for him to do with 
those great odds against him but hold his 
forces steady and make his protests as 
forcefui and as resonant as he could. It 
will be different with a hundred or so more 
men behind him and a margin so much nar- 
rower between him and control. However, 
it will be different for the Democrats, also, 
and there need be no speculation on those 
phases. 


An American Nominated in Paris 


Mann was elected first to the Fifty-fifth 
Congress, from Chicago, and has been sent 
back regularly ever since. He is a square- 
jawed, square-toed, square-headed citizen, 
with a serious mind, a serious conception of 
his duties, a flaming partisanship, and 
spirit of fair play. He has a reputation as 
a worker and as a student. There is noth- 
ing frivolous or incidental about him. He 
fights hard, fights fairly and fights con- 
tinuously. It is his opinion that a Demo- 
cratic measure, per se, is not a patriotic 
measure, and he belabors everything Dem- 
ocratic unceasingly and vigorously. 

At the same time there is nothing petty 
or narrow-minded about his partisanship. 
He plays the game from his angle and plays 
it with an adequate conception of the rules. 
He seeks every advantage, but he seeks 
no unfair advantage. His opponents like 
him and so do his followers. He is an able 
parliamentarian, has a wide knowledge of 
the mechanics of government, talks well, 
and can compromise when compromise is 
necessary. 

There is nothing magnetic about Mann, 
nor much to appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. He is a citizen with a set of whiskers 
streaked with gray,a rather cold e ye anda 
sense of responsibility; but there is no get- 
ting away from the fact that he is capable, 
courageous and consistent. He has been 
regular in all his political doings. He stood 
by in the flurry of 1912 and he is standing 
by yet. The basic principles of the Repub- 
lican faith are firmly rooted in him. 

If after piloting his minority through 
this present session of Congress he shows 
well in the opening months of the next Con- 
gress, which will take him over to 1916, 
when the elimination tests will begin, there 
might be active consideration of Mann 
might be. Maybe there will not be; but it 








seems to me he contains conside rable of the 
raw material needed for the construction 
of a Republican candidate—provided, of 
course, there are any leads and dips in that 
raw material tending toward the newer 
sort of Republicanism which will be ess 
tial if the Republican comeback is to be a 
real comeback and not a mere spasm 

Myron T. Herrick has had political ar 
bitions for a good many years. Some of 
these have been gratified and some have 
not." Quite modestly, when he arrived 
from France a short time ago, with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor decorat- 
ing his bosom—the same conferred outside 
the three-mile limit in order to ¢ ‘omply with 
certain constitutional limitations for such 
decorations— quite modestly Mr. Herrick 
disclaimed any presidential ambitions and 
said such talk was nonsense, or words to 
that deprecatory effect. 

However, he cannot escape. He has 
already been nominated for president by a 
Paris newspaper, and the day is probably 
not far distant when some American news- 
paper will nominate M.Jusserand, the Frenct 
ambassador to this country, for President 
of France, thus preserving and cementing 
the international amenities. 


The Best Looking of the Bees 


Moreover, there has been much definite 
talk about Herrick in the columns of vari 
ous organs of opinion—opinion of the 
editors—and there is no doubt there is a 
sort of Herrick sentiment—not political, 
perhaps, but based on the excellent per- 
formance of his trying duties in Fran 
during the early days of the war. Politics 
has been a sort of side line with Herrick 
though he has dipped into that side line quite 
extensively. His real occupation is busi 
ness. He is a banker of considerable note 
and is identified with many large business 
concerns. 

The secret of the sudden flaming into 
popularity of Herrick is that, though am- 
bassadorial in all his relations to his own 
country and to France, he was also the ex 
pert business man in his dealings with the 
people. He is a suave, cultivated, polished 
man of affairs, and he applied high-class 
business methods to his position in Paris. 
The result was that his organization handled 
the multitude of pressing problems— for 
each individual had an individual problem 
in a skillful and expeditious manner; and 
Herrick secured and held a large applause. 

Inasmuch as he is a Republican, and a 
steadfast one, it was quite natural that re 
turning tourists who had come under the 
spell of his efficiencies, and newspapers 
here and correspondents there, thinking of 
something nice to say about him, said the 
nicest thing that could be said, and spoke of 
his perfect—to them—eligibility for the 
presidential nomination in 1916. 

Of course Herrick and his performances 
will be somewhat historical by the time 
candidates are seriously considered; but, 
aside from his excellencies as an ambassa- 
dor, he has a good political record from a 
Republican viewpoint. He was governor 
of Ohio for one term and has been in the 
limelight politically in that state for some 
time. His friends had hopes for him when 
Taft became President— hopes hinging on 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury; but, 
instead of taking the banker from Cleve- 
land, Mr. Taft selected the wholesale gro- 
cer from Chicago for that position. 

Undeniably Herrick is the handsomest of 
all those thus early proposed for the nomi- 
nation at this time, and the best groomed. 
He really is quite a figure of a man. He 
was of the Hanna contingent in Ohio, which 
may or may not militate orgy —_ but 
if he takes this thing seriously it is quite 
probable there will be ample pub i ity pro- 
vided for him, describing in det tail both 7 is 
affiliations and his achievements, for he 
rich—quite rich. 

So far, his place in the sun is due to his 
momentary prominence as an actor in the 
tremendous theater of war. If certain com- 
plications had not arisen in connection 
with the filling of the ambassadorship to 
France with a Democrat, thus giving Her- 
rick his chance to remain in Paris, there 
would not have been much to the Herrick 
boom—or any boom at all, it is likely; but 
as ambassador he excited the admiration 
of the people and showed excellent capa- 
bilities in a series of trying and delicate 
Situations. 
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| in 1916 depends on how much Herrick is 
kept before the public; and that seems to 
be up to him and his friends. 

When Charles S. Whitman won as the 
Republican candidate for governor of New 
York so spectacularly and so decisively 
last November, there came an immediate 
chorus of: “Whitman for president in 
1916!” 

That was another case of the bee being 
biggest when it was born, for the only 
thing that will make Whitman a nominee 
in 1916 is not the fact that he was elected 
governor so decisively, but what he does 
after he becomes governor. He is a bright 
young man, who owes his victory to a 
number of causes, some of them of his own 
making and some of them not. 

He was a magistrate in the city of New 
York, gained a reputation as an exponent 
of law and order, and was elected district 
attorney. Fortunately for him, so far as 
his career goes, a gambler named Rosen- 
thal was murdered one night on a street 
near Broadway in a highly sensational 
manner. A police captain named Becker 
and some hired assassins were connected 
with the murder. The story is a sordid one 
of graft, corruption, bribery, hired killers, 
and has many other underworld trimmings. 
Whitman, as district attorney, convicted 
four gunmen, and they were electrocuted. 


Neither did he seem moved by the knowl- 
edge that he had been tricked into sinking 
one hundred thousand dollars in a swindling 
stock-jobbing operation. The fact is the 
money was the least of Hoppy’s troubles. 
That morning, filled with uneasiness and his 
mind stirred by certain growing qualms of 
conscience, he had made an abrupt call on 
Mr. Lombard, the banker. It was, in short, 
the reception he had met that even yet 
filled him with dejection. 

“What!” roared Lombard; 
ter?—You!” 

“I wish you'd please not raise your 
voice,’ Hoppy begged him; but he might 
better have saved his breath. 

“Why! Why!” said Lombard, and 
hunted foraword. ‘Why, you— you a 

But why dwell on it? Hoppy’s mission now 
was even more painful. Just before he left 
Broad Street he had been telephoned that 
Mr. Lombard wished to see him that after- 
noon. Would Mr. Deane please call at Mr. 
Lombard's house? Yes; Mr. Deane had 
said he would. And Mr. Deane knew, too, 
just what would happen when he did. 
There would be another row of course. 
What was more, it would be a worse row 
even than the first. They would lose their 
tempers and say things. Then it would be 
all over. It would all be up with him. 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Hoppy as he rang 
the Lombard doorbell. 


“my daugh- 


The Lombard limousine, leaving Wall 
Street early, had brought uptown not only 
Mr. Lombard but Mr. Truax as well. Inthe 
library, once the butler had taken his coat, 
Mr. Truax began pacing to and fro. Across 
the room his host, Mr. Lombard, sat watch- 
ing him. He was grinding a long fat 
Havana between his teeth; and, like his 
guest, Mr. Lombard, too, looked moist and 
just a bit uncomfortable. Perhaps it was 
not without a reason. 

In the brief interval since the market's 
close the two gentlemen had gathered in a 
great deal of rather astonishing information 
regarding the day's transactions in Cam- 
phor. To Mr. Truax, however, the most 
interesting item of all was the discovery of 
who controlled the forty-nine thousand 
shares of Camphor held originally by that 
swindler, the German. Hoppy Deane held 
them, it appeared. His brokers had, in 
fact, shown Mr. Truax’ own secretary the 
certificates. At the same time they had 
also proffered to the secretary, as Mr. 
Truax’ agent, a certified check for thirty- 
nine thousand doilars, thereby closing 
the option Mr. Truax had given Hopkins 
Deane on twenty thousand shares of 
Camphor. 

The secretary, however, had declined to 
accept the check. This was due to the fact 
that neither he nor Mr. Truax had twenty 
thousand shares to deliver. Briefly, they 
had only 18,990, Rooker, Burke and Com- 
pany’s outside man having sold to Hoppy's 
brokers a thousand shares at four-twenty- 
five, ten shares more going to somebody 
else at eighty cents. The situation was, 
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Moreover, he convicted the police captain 
twice, who is now in Sing Sing awaiting the 
result of an appeal. 

This squalid story stirred New York. 
Whitman got his own celebration out of it 
and was nominated for governor in the 
primaries. His election was due to a vari- 
ety of causes—some political, some re- 
ligious, and some otherwise. His affiliations 
are held to be with Boss Barnes. Where- 
fore, it is exclusively up to him to show 
what metal is in him. If he is a courageous 
and independent governor he may be in a 
position to demand consideration. Those 
who know him best say he will be both 
courageous and independent. That re- 
mains to be seen, for he will have plenty of 
opportunities to be both of these things or 
neither. 

Whitman is a clean-cut young chap, in 
his forties, who has no aversion at all to the 
spotlight. He will be in a position, during 
the early days of his term, to hold the cen- 
ter of the stage for quite a time, with the 
spot on him. His future seems to be exclu- 
sively up to him; and he has the advantage 
of precedent, for men elected governors of 
New York in a spectacular manner are 
always held to be presidential timber. A 
few of them have been. It is quite safe to 
say that every effort of Whitman will be to 
prove he is just that. 
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therefore, this: Hoppy, having control of 
eighty-one thousand shares of Camphor, 
and the entire issue being only one hundred 
thousand, if Mr. Truax made good that 
missing thousand shares he would have to 
buy them from Hoppy. 

Mr. Lombard, from his chair, 
presently: 

“Tt looks bad, Truax— bad!” 

“Well, don’t I know it?” snapped Truax. 
“What's the use of telling me that?” He 
shot a savage glance at his host. ‘‘ What 
I'd like to know,” he growled, “‘is who put 
that boob up to the game. You can’t make 
me believe he doped it out himself!" 

Mr. Lombard said nothing. Rather 
curiously, however, his eye wandered 
evasively about the room. 

“Yes; a dub—a college boob like him!” 
Mr. Truax was grunting, when all at once 
he paused. The library door had opened. 
The dub, the boob, himself, stood there! 

A momentary silence followed; and then 
Mr. Truax rose swiftly to the occasion. 
Both hands outstretched he darted across 
the room. 

“Why, my dear Hopkins! 
lated. ‘‘My dear fellow!” 

But Hoppy, somehow, 
outstretched hands. 

“Pardon me,” said Hoppy clearly, “but 
I am not your dear Hopkins, and I never 
have been. However,” he added quietly, 
“*T didn’t come here to see you, Mr. Truax; 
I came to see Mr. Lombard.” He was, in 
fact, turning his back on him when Mr. 
Truax exclaimed aghast: 

“Why, Hopkins! What are you saying? 
There must be some mistake!” 

Hoppy smiled. 

“T agree with you, Mr. Truax. The mis- 
take was when you gave me that option for 
twenty thousand shares.” 

“You don’t mean you intend to take it 
up!” gasped Truax. 

“Certainly,” smiled Hoppy. “I most 


spoke 


he ejacu- 


did not see the 


certainly do!’ 

Then Mr. Truax forgot himself. 

“You talk like an ass, Hopkins! You 
can't hold me to that option!"’ Then he 
gave a laugh, a sneer. “* The stock's worth- 
less! It isn’t worth the paper it’s printed 
on! What's more, my boy, it’s a fraud!” 

“Yes; I know it’s a fraud,” said Hoppy. 
“T knew it the night I went to your house 
to dinner. You knew it, too, Mr. Truax! 
Yes; and that’s why I laid for you! I 
knew the stock was worthless, a fraud; but 
I didn’t do as you tried to do. I didn’t 
hand it on to somebody else. I made up 
my mind I'd hand it back to you.”” Then 
he smiled again. “‘ Well, you've got it,” 
said Hoppy; “I’ve handed it back to you! 
To-morrow you can step up to the window 
and settle!” 

Mr. Truax was quite beside himself. 
Again he averred it was a fraud, a swindle. 
Again he declared his intentions. Let the 
matter be brought into court, if that was 
the plan; he would fight it to the end. He 
had, in fact, begun to wave his arms indig- 
nantly when all at once Lombard spoke. 
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Frank B. Willis, who won as governor in 
Ohio, is serving his second term in Con- 
gress. There were murmurs about Willis 
after he won. He is a big man, with a big 
voice; and his principal claim to political 
fame, as the story goes, is that he made his 
campaign for Congress in 1912, speaking 
frequently, and never once told whether he 
was for Taft or for Roosevelt. Any citi- 
zen who has equilibristic qualities of that 
amazing character surely is entitled to con- 
sideration for a nomination which is to 
come from a party that is seeking to com- 
pose—or not to excite—old differences. 

These are the active bee possessors—or, 
rather, the possessors of the active bees. 
There will always be plenty of talk about 
Colonel Roosevelt being a candidate of the 
new Republican party, and brash state- 
ments about what the Colonel would do in 
a primary which might show the choice of 
the people. Also, now and then remarks 
are heard about the nomination of Mr. Taft. 
These two we seem to have with us per- 
manently. 

What the Republicans must do, if they 

want to win or to make a show of winning, 
is to name a man who sees to the front 
and not to the rear. They will do that too; 
for they are mighty eager to get back into 
power; and, to them, any means will justify 
that highly desirable end. 


“Shut up, Truax!” he directed briefly; 
then he turned to Hoppy. “Well, young 
man,” said Lombard grimly, “‘ you seem to 
have us on the hip. It isn't often, of course, 
that happens to yours truly; but when it 
does I’m man enough to sit up and face the 
music. I won't say, either, I’m sorry that 
it’s happened. Wall Street ways kind of 
warp a man’s judgment in things; and 
though trimming your neighbor is Wall 
Street’s regular business, I’m an old man 
and I begin to get a different look at it. 
This deal, I shouldn't wonder, was pretty 
raw, whatever way you looked at it; so, 
that being the case— come now, let's settle. 
That's what I’m here for, young man!” 

‘To settle! What you're here for!” 

At Hoppy’s sudden exclamation Mr. 
Lombard peered at him, apparently much 
surprised. 

““Why, yes! Why not?” 

A faint pink for a moment spread over 
Hoppy’s face. 

“I didn’t know that was why you sent 
forme. I supposed it was—why Well, 
you know; what I saw you about this 
morning.” 

“That?"’ Mr. Lombard gave him a sav- 
age scowl. “‘ Young man, I’m not here now 
to talk about that! How much are you 
going to milk us for?” 

“I’m not going to milk you for any- 
thing,” said Hoppy; “you only owe me 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Truax gave vent to an angry exclama- 
tion. 

“*A hundred thousand dollars! 
that?” 

“Yes—shut up!” said Lombard shortly. 
“That's exactly the amount you trimmed 
out of him. If you say anything more he 
may double it.” 

Mr. Truax said no more; and opening 
his desk Mr. Lombard drew out his check 
book. 

“The drawing room,” said Mr, 
bard, “‘is on the floor above.” 

“Huh?” inquired Hoppy. 

“You can wait there,” said Mr. Lom- 
bard, “‘until I send you the receipt to 
sign.” 

Then Hoppy seemed to comprehend. 
Again intelligence dawned in his wondering 
eyes; and slamming the library door be- 
hind him he went up the stairway to the 
floor above, two stairs at a time. Miss 
Lombard was waiting there But never 
mind about that. As Hoppy slammed the 
library door behind him Truax gave vent 
to another sneer. 

“Kind of easy,”’ he remarked, “the way 
you let that boob take the money away 
from you!” 

Mr. Lombard smiled dryly as he finished 
signing the check 

“Well,” he observed as he carefully put 
the check book away, “I shouldn't won- 
der a bit if the money was kept in the family 
anyway.” 

Truax glanced at him swiftly. 

“Huh?” he grunted. 
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But Old Man Lombard only smiled. 
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In the brilliant exodus after a big 
night at the opera, men who subscribe 
to boxes for the season—masters of 
the fine art of enjoyment—utilize the 
interval before the approach of their 
limousines in relishing a fresh, delicious 





Men of Fashion Smoke “Bull” Durham 





smoke of “Bull” Durham tobacco. 
Theirs are the strong, active hands of 
self-achievement—capable of control- 
ling the destinies of an industry or of 
contriving a perfectly rolled “Bull” 
Durham cigarette with equal adroitness. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Cigarettes rolled with this pure, mild, sun-mellowed pil sila 


book of *‘ papers "’ 


tobacco are supremely gratifying to the trained smoke-taste— with each Se sack 
] their freshness and smoothness wholly delightful—their balmy, 
distinctive, unique fragrance appetible beyond comparison. 
That is why connoisseurs throughout the world prefer to 
“roll their own” cigarettes with “Bull” Durham. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a Book of cigarette 


papers will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Douce GRoOTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Your enthusiasm over 
one feature has scarcely 
subsided before you dis- 
cover that another and 
then another reaches 
the same high plane 


The full floating rear axle seems to stand out 

an extraordinary value until you discover 
other values equally important 
the Chrome-Vanadium steel springs, the 


as, for instance 


Chrome-Vanadium steel gears, the Timken bear 


ings thruou t, the real leather upholstering, et« 


f the car complete is $785 
t. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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Boys Who Know What They Want 
don’t waste time wondering how they are going to get 
it. They decide Aow they can get it—then go ahead. 
There are many thousands of such boys, alert, enthusiastic 
youngsters who need hockey skates, skis, sleds, carpenters’ 
chests, bicycles, cameras, rifles — everything that goes to make 
up a boy’s catalogue of necessities. If you are one of these — 
We will tell you how, in a few hours each week, you can 
earn money of your own, start an account in your local bank 
and at the same time win splendid prizes—anything you 
select from our illustrated Rebate Book which describes over 
five hundred different articles all boys want. 
Just as soon as we hear from you we will send you a copy 
and tell you how to go about it. Address your letter to 


Box 722, Sales Division 
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MISS FANNY 


Continued from Page 13) 


Not another word did she say, even to 
her mother; but she gazed queerly at Mrs. 
Haley all through the noonday meal, and 
later, when Mrs. Taber tried clumsily to 
console her, Fanny did not seera to hear. 

“We'll start at eight in the morning,” 
Haley announced, “which ought to put us 
in Oklahoma City by noon. Doctor Spivy 
tells me the roads are in fine shape.” 

His wife acquiesced by silence. It was 
a habit of hers to let others do the talking 
while she watched every one. Neither did 
Fanny utter a syllable; but just before 
closing time she appeared at the bank 
and there, to the stupefaction of Cashier 
Sanders, drew out seven hundred dollars 
of Joyce’s savings. 

And when the moon rose blood red back 
of the hospital that night Fanny trudged 
out of town along the road to the Junction, 
carrying the sleeping child in her arms. 


They discovered her absence about six 
in the morning, when Mrs. Taber, call- 
ing to her that it was time to get up and 
cook breakfast, received no response. She 
promptly woke Haley, who was slow to 
grasp the situation, but made up for that 
by noise when he did. 

For two and a half years he had hardly 
given a thought to Joyce, leaving the de- 
tails of financial provision for her to his 
stenographer; but now he bellowed like an 
injured calf. In a towering rage he ordered 
the car and went whirring into the country, 
scouring every road for the fugitive. 

Mrs. Taber telephoned the railroad sta- 
tion and, ascertaining that Fanny had not 
boarded the passenger train that went 
through Ringer between sunset and dawn, 
sat down resignedly, secure in the conviction 
that mortal ingenuity could do no more. 

Of course we all heard of it before dinner, 
and the entire town was soon engaged in 
the search. The majority participated out 
of curiosity and their sympathy all ran one 
way, Which may account for the fact that 
Haley was delayed three hours by tire 
trouble. As for the new wife, she kept out 


| of the excitement, remaining calm and cool 


what'll we do? 


| real one, 


and watchful. 

“Can't find a trace of her,”’ declared the 
father, returning hot and hungry in the 
late afternoon. “I’ve been over every foot 
of road for twenty miles round, and she 
isn’t there. And nobody has seen her. If 
I thought anybody was hiding them out 
I'd ¥ 

It was a relief to Mrs. Taber when 
Launcelot Sanders telephoned to say that 
Fanny was well provided with funds. 

“Of course, it’s strictly none of my busi- 
he said; “‘but I thought it might 
ease your mind. Do you reckon it's neces- 
sary to tell Mr. Haley? Good! That’s the 
way I look at it too.” 

Every clew led Haley on cold trails. The 
city marshal reported that he had “ hunted 
high and low without finding hide or hair 
of ’em”’; and the father himself was unable 
to dig up any reliable information. 

“Of course not!” his wife remarked. 
“How could you expect it? They’re all 
against you here.” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“That's so,”’ he agreed; “‘they are. I be- 
lieve you're right, Eva. Whenever I talk 
to anybody about those two they act queer 
and get away as fast as they can. But 
I can’t let the child go.” 
“Why don’t you get a detective?—a 
The police here don’t know the 
Civil War’s over.” 

It struck Haley as sound advice, and ac- 
cordingly they packed their bags and 
spurned the dust of Ringer behind them. 
In Oklahoma City he set a detective agency 
on Fanny’s trail, and informed the news- 
papers that he would pay five hundred 
dollars reward for information leading to 
the recovery of the child. 

Nothing talks louder than money, and 
the hue and cry was raised from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. People who had noth- 
ing else to do kept an eye out for a woman 
of thirty; tall; weight one hundred and 
seventeen pounds; brown hair; gray eyes; 
sallow complexion; accompanied by a baby 
girl two and a half years old; curly golden 
hair; blue eyes; one front tooth missing. 

They arrested her in Temple, Texas, and 


ness,” 


| that same day lodged her in jail in Mason 


City, Iowa. She was reported in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and positively identified, 
by a former resident of Ringer, in Beaver, 
Utah, working in a laundry. 


For a full month Fanny evaded the police 
dragnet of a continent. We were all jubi- 
lant. Legal rights never cut much of a 
figure where our sympathies were stirred, 
and our juries were accustomed to listen to 
bench expositions and arguments of coun- 
sel because they had to, then retire and 
vote the way they felt. To a man, Ringer 
hoped she would get away with Joyce and 
keep her. They talked of nothing else in the 
town and some hard things were said of 
Haley and his wife. 

Chancing to overhear a fragment of this 
talk one night in the square, Launcelot 
Sanders stopped at the group and rebuked 
them. He did it temperately, as he did 
everything, and nobody took offense. 

“Mr. Haley is perfectly within his rights. 
The child is his own and he has a right to 
possession of her,” he reminded them. 
“* Consequently as 

“Oh, shucks, Lance! What've rights got 
to do with it when Miss Fanny r 

“But,” the cashier went on, “I will take 
off my hat to Miss Fanny. She is, in my 
opinion, gentlemen, the finest lady in the 
county.” 

The next day the Ringer Booster came 
out with a dispatch that set the town buzz- 
ing like a hive: 


MISSING CHILD FOUND 
LITTLE Joyce HALEY AND MIss 


FANNY TABER ARE BEING 
DETAINED IN TULSA. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, September _ first. 
Miss Fanny Taber, the missing Ringer 
woman, with Joyce Haley, two-year-old 
daughter of Thomas Haley, wealthy shirt 
manufacturer, was found by the police here 
to-day at a local rooming house, where she 
had been living for a week. The woman 
admitted her identity. She said she came 
here from Dallas. She and the child are 
being held pending instructions from Mr. 
Haley, who is conducting a search round 
El Paso. 

Miss Taber would not talk or tell how she 
got here when police were watching every 
train. But for the fact that the baby got 
sick and she had to send for a doctor, it is 
likely she would not have been caught. 


The Booster ran the item without elab- 
oration of any sort. It was doubtless a 
splendid opportunity to play up the local 
end of the sensation, but that was not the 
way the editor and his readers looked at the 
matter. Instead, we nursed a grudge 
against the Tulsa police, and the doctor 
who attended Joyce would have had a fight 
on his hands on every yard of the court- 
house square. 

The afternoon following the Booster had 
another surprise to serve up: 


TRIES TO ESCAPE FROM TRAIN 
Miss TABER APPREHENDED TRYING TO 
MAKE OFF WITH LITTLE JoYcE HALEY. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI, September second. 
Miss Fanny Taber, who was being brought 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, with two-year-old 
Joyce Haley, with whom she disappeared 
from Ringer over a month ago, attempted 
to escape from an O. H. train on which she 
was being transported to Mr. Haley’s home 
town. The attempt was made at two A. M. 
to-day, when the train reached Carthage. 
One of the train crew saw a child lowered 
from the window of a sleeping car by a 
sheet tied round its body. Then he saw a 
woman climb out of the window, take the 
child in her arms and flee in the darkness. 

The trainman notified Cicero Boone, at- 
torney for the child’s father, who, with the 
father and a detective, was on the train, 
and Boone and the detective set out in pur- 
suit. They found the woman and the baby 
in a wheat field a quarter of a mile from the 
station. 

Miss Taber and the child were taken 
back to the train and later brought to 
Sedalia, where Miss Taber was locked up. 
She told the police she did not care what 
became of her, as she would rather die than 
be separated from the child. 

Thomas Haley, wealthy shirt manufac- 
turer, father of the child, has not decided 
whether he will prosecute the woman. Itis 
reported that in her flight she took a large 
sum of money belonging to Mr. Haley. 


We skimmed through the first paragraph 
and exulted; we raced through the second 
and began to seethe; and when we read 
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how Fanny said she would rather die than 
lose the baby we fairly foamed at the 
mouth. What! Miss Fanny in jail! It was 
inconceivable, monstrous! Prosecute her? 
We should like to see them try it; we dared 
them to make a sing!e move in that direc- 
tion—to wiggle so much as a finger. 
Ringer rose up on its hind legs. It hired 
the ablest lawyer of the state to go to 
Sedalia and attend to Miss Fanny’s inter- 
ests. The bank guaranteed his fee and ex- 
penses, and about the time he went Launce- 
lot Sanders was missed from the cashier's 
cage. The president informed curious 
customers that Lance was sick. The result 
of our efforts was that, four days later, 
Fanny came home, minus the baby. Half 
the town was at the depot to welcome her. 
“T wish they had— left me there in jail,” 
she sobbed, her nose red and her eyes 
“I might just as well be. What 
does she want with Joyce anyhow? She's 
my baby! I—raised her and—gave her 
all my heart and soul. Huh? I don’t care 
what the old law is. It may be legal, but 
they have no moral right to take her away 
from me. Oh! Oh! I wish I was dead!” 
“There, there, honey!” said fat old Reb 
Randall, patting her back. “It’s all right! 
We're your friends. We're for you, Miss 
Fanny .” He glared be lligerently round the 
** Just let somebody start something 
again, honey, and I'll go get me a gun.” 


swollea. 


{ rowd., 


She did not have long to pine; a letter 
came for Fanny a fortnight after her re- 
turn. Mrs. Taber put it on her knee as she 
sat staring listlessly out of the window, her 
hands folded in her lap. The spot that 
focused hér gaze was a small sand pile under 
the « hinaberry tree on the lawn. 

“Best to read it, Fanny,” her mother 
suggested diffidently. “It's postmarked.” 

Fanny opened it with inert fingers, and 
then sank back weakly, pale as a sheet. 
Next she began to cry. In another minute 
she was laughing in a silly, high-pitched 
giggle, and her hysteria attained such retch- 
ing intensity that it required a bottle of 
smelling salts and the combined efforts of 
her mother and three neighbors to soothe 
her into anything like a rational state. 


Wy dear Miss Fanny: After all that has 
happened you will probably not be inter- 
ested in hearing from me; but perhaps your 
affection for Joyce will outweigh your 
resentment for what I was obliged to do, 
I just had to act as I did, Miss Fanny; for 
you were in the wrong. 

Miss Fanny, do you want little Joyce 
back? That question will ¢urprise you and 
it surely surprises me to write it, but cir- 
cumstances have arisen which make it very 
inconvenient for me to keep Joy ce just now; 
in fact, the situation is so unsettled that 
there is no saying when I can give her the 
care she needs. 

I love my daughter, Miss F 
would like to keep her with me; 
ize that at her age she requires closer at- 
tention than I can devote to her or could 
possibly buy anywhere. Therefore, I] am 
appealing to you -not that you owe me 
anything but anger, but because of your 
affection for my dead wife and little Joyce. 

As for Mrs. Haley and myself, things are 
all wrong, Miss Fanny. But perhaps I had 
better not talk about it. Too much has 
been said already. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS HALEY. 


P.S If vou want Joyce back just wire 
and I will brmg her. And I will give you 
eustody of er in writing for ten— 10 
years if you insist, and will pay the old rate 
for her keep. 


Thus did Fanny regain her charge. And 
tinger forgave Haley. Indeed, we made 
rather a fuss over him when he carried 
Joyce from the train; and the home-coming 
developed into a public progress. 

“Dad gum!” said Reb Randall, moist 
with enthusiasm. “All I’ve got to say is, 
nobody ever done tried to steal me when 
I was a kid.” 

With Joyce back in her care Miss Fanny 
settled down to the old life and appeared 
to shed a year off her age every week. And 
the baby lurched and careened about the 
Taber place, bossing every mortal that 
came within her zone of activities. As she 
grew she progressed from tacking at an 
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acute angle to a fairly straight course; and 
then her ambition and nerve asserted them- 
selves. She had some of both to spare and 
kept Fanny on pins and needles by her 
sorties into the street, and even across the 
road, whenever her guardian’s back was 
turned for a second. 

To make her schedule work out, it was 
Miss Fanny's custom to take her bath in 
late afternoon, while her mother watched 
over Joyce, refreshed by a long midday 
sleep. The bathroom was in the front of the 
house, and by craning her neck Fanny 
could command a partial view of the lawn 
and see the whole of the yard opposite. 

On a late October day she glanced out 
above the tub on hearing the toot of an 
automobile horn. It was Mr. Launcelot, in 
his roadster, proceeding decorously home- 
ward, and Fanny quickly slid down under 
the water. When next she looked the street 
was empty and Joyce was toddling about 
the lawn in pursuit of the Kincaid pup. 

““Mamma!” cried Fanny in alarm. “Go 
bring her back!” 

There was no response and she stood up 
to see where the baby was now. Joyce was 
crossing the road a y ard behind her victim, 
which was heading for sanctuary in its own 
barn. Through the gate they went and 
‘anny turned weak with horror— there wa 
a well in the Kincaid yard with the lid off! 

“Mamma!” she shrilled at the top of her 
lungs; and again: “‘Mamma!” 

Standing there helpless, she saw Joyce 
follow the pup as far as the well and pause 
in curiosity. A moment of indecision and 
she abandoned her elusive playmate ir 
favor of this new mystery. With her wide, 
uncertain steps, she approached the edge 
to peer down. And while Fanny still gaped 
in frozen quiet, the pup shoved his nose 
abruptly beside loyce’s face. The child 
shrank away from him, wavered a moment 
and disappeared, 

Out of the bathtub came Miss Fanny 
the water cascading from | 


her on to the floor. 
Out of the room and down the stairs she 
ran, past her mother, nodding in a rocker 
on the porch, and across the lawn. With a 
prayer on her lips she darted across the 
street into the Kincaid place and grabbed a 
ladder that had been left leaning against 
the wall of the house by the yardman, who 
had been patching the well. 

The Episcopal rector, musing on the 
mutable nature of earthly things as he 
strolled down the avenue with his hand 
behind his back, just got out of the way in 
time. Fanny flashed by him without being 
conscious of his existence; and he blinked, 
adjusted his glasses to confirm the vision, 
and then hurried on in a panic of conjecture 

Dave Hughe yreaking all speed laws ir 
an effort to reach the post ottice before five 
o'clock, glimpsed Fanny as she was lower 
ing the ladder, and was one hour and 
twenty minutes late for the mail. 

™ Kee } bac k, men!” bellowed Reb Rar 
dall to the crowd that gathered from no 
where in forty winks. “Yes; I mean it. If 
you don't step lively there I'll just natu 
rally bust somebody in a minute. Now 
one of you hold the kid. That's the bo 
Lance— only you got her up ide down.” 


Joyce was handed up from the well, cov 
ered with oily black mud, but unharmed 
And then there was a pause. The voice of 
Mr. Randall was raised again in stentorian 
exhortation: 

ws Keep back there! Move on now! And 
you, Rush, hustle across to Miz Taber’ 
and tell her to get a move on with that 
wrapper.” 

“And my shoes and stockings, Mr. 
Reb!" came a voice from the well. 

Willie May Spivy, in recounting the ox 
currence to her family that night, paused to 
take a breath and ended: 

“And not one step out of there would 
she come till her mother fetched her things 
and a shawl, and Reb Randall and Lance 
Sanders made the crowd go away. She just 
stayed at the bottom till they did.” 

The affair was a nine days’ wonder for 
Ringer. And on the tenth, which chanced 
to be a Sunday—the day the girls in our 
town receive their sweethearts at home 
by immemorial custom—a roadster moved 
down Tony Avenue with much dignity and 
drew up in front of the Taber home. 

Mr. Launcelot Sanders stepped out. Ir 
one hand he carried hi gloves; in the other 
a pound box of candy. 
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IFE without any 
troubles would be 

as po’ sport as shootin’ 
birds on the ground 





FROSTY, clear morning, with a gun on 
your shoulder and a pipe of VELVET 
between your teeth, makes you under- 






stand why hunting is the “sport of kings” and 


VELVET “a royal smoke.” 


The keen air in your face makes the genial 
warmth and cheer of VELVET, Kentucky’s 
Burley de Luxe, in your pipe—even more 
gratifying. 


































And then the aged-in-the-wood mellowness, 
which makes cool, slow-buming VELVET 
the smoothest smoking tobacco, completes the 
circuit of content. 





As pipe “ammunition” in field or forest— 
as a‘ reminiscence pro- 
ducer” in camp-fire 
circles, VELVET is the 


smoke of smokes. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-Lined Bags 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 
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All These 
STORIES 
are toldin the 
Great Series 


How I Helped 
My Husband 


To Make 
More Money 


In the 
FEBRUARY 


LADIES’ 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


For Sale Everywhere 
15 cents 


1 series that takes hold of every husband 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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How a Wife Made $5000 
The First Year For Her Husband 


He broke in health and got blue and discouraged. Only 


a meager living faced them. Then the wite got an idea— 
right in his own profession. They put it into action and 
the first year brought an income of $5000. Now it is 
$8000. The idea was simple and can be carried out 


by any other wite. 


A Man Was a Clerk— Now He Is 
One of the Leading Men in the Town 


With an office of his own in the downtown district of his 
town, respected and looked up to. And all because of an 


idea that his wife got, with not a cent to start with. 


They Now Own 
Five Paying “Movie” Theaters 


And they started with an entire loss of fortune, husband 
and wife. An idea came to the wite, and now they have 


capacity houses in five theaters, which they own. 


From $6 to $30 a Day 


This is what a wite did with an idea which she put into 
her husband’s drug store—just in one department of the 
store. It is now such a big feature that it has put her 


husband’s store in the lead in the town. 


When We Started We Had Nothing 
Now We Are Doing Well 


Another case where a husband let go and a wite got an 
idea, and without a cent they put the idea on its feet, 
and now the husband has a business of his own, whereas 
the best he could do tor himself was to be a stenographer 
and a traveling salesman, and he failed at those. 
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THE SATURDAY 


fl COMMUNIQUE 


Continued from Page 15 


One of the last things I saw in France 
was a dozen Red Cross orderlies and nurses 
having their breakfast in a comfortable 
hotel. Just inside the door of this room 
three children stood regarding them with 
hungry eyes. They were in rags. Their 
faces were emaciated and they were trem- 
bling with cold. They were orphans. Their 
father had been killed in Alsece-Lorraine. 
They were not begging; they had not 
learned how yet. They were just learning 
how to be hungry and patient. Besides 





the “cannon fodder” which war makes of 
men it makes gutter straw of innocent 
childrer 

When you read the White Papers of 
England and France, when you see troops 
going by, hear martial music, listen to patri- 
otic speeches, you think this war is justified. 
You are proud of Anglo-Saxon courage 
and of French courage. You are glad to be 
living in an age that proves the mettle of 
men stronger than steel. But when you 
see the suffering of women, their defeats 
which are never published, when you com- 


pute their losses which nothing will ever 
Y 











compensate, when you look into the con- 
fiding eyes of fatherless children and know 
that these little ones must pay the enor- 
mous debts contracted by their nations in 
this struggle, you know that nothing does 
or can justily war. 

The question which the women of the 
future must decide is how far they are justi- 
fied to their child ‘ 
practicing their devastating fidelity. I do 
not think tl 
decision, for they are really devoted to men 
more than they are to if 
to themselves. The present situation af- 
fords abundant proof of that. They are 


ldren and to themselves in 





will ever be equal to the 


children or 








serving war offices in a don capacity, 
to the injury of every other and with- 
out hope of reward. Strange fanaticism! 


are made to 





»bey, not to think of or to save themselves. 
They are the vestals of love to whom 
Nature seems to deny st 
will to determine their ow! 


After Paris, with her serious crowds and 


gth ol mind or 








ng soldiers, her continual procession of 









y funerals, her shop windows filled 
with mourning garments, her fashionable 
cafés changed into pul 


her populous churches and closed theaters, 





soup kitchens, 
London looks | a city in another world, 
rich, comik 
than ever 
which no longer appals the imagination of 


1 } 
the people, 





and prosperous— darker 





but with a darkness 


A Silly Woman's Protest 


While much was going on in England in 
the name of charity Parliament was having 
f a time trying to make up its 





the mischief of 
mind whether or not the guardians of the 
Poor Law children should deprive them of 
“an egg for breakfast on Christmas morn- 
ing—as an object lesson on the horrors of 
war!" You understand that the Poor Law 
children ure respons ble for the horrors of 
this war and should be made to feel it! 
Naturally they will. They will be paying 
the war debt of England when the ashes of 
Churchill and Kitchener are reposing sub- 
limely in St. Paul’s or in Westminster Abbey. 

A very disagreeable thing has happened 
at the Front. A regiment of London 
Scottish after being under fire seven days 
and nights charged the enemy and routed 
him with such signal courage that the 
London papers made the mistake of prais- 
ing them almost with American headlines. 
Of the thousand men in this regiment only 
two hundred and eighty survived. Now 
these same papers are filled with protests 
from people who want to know why the 
London Scottish should have so many 
laurels inked on their brows. The Scottish 
reply by calling attention to the fact that 
every town and village of Scotland has 
irnished volunteers for this war, and 
hey want to know why they should not 
get credit for courage in action. 

The fashionable folk are suffering some 
rom the vulgar aspect of things incident 
to the war. It seems that the n are not 
so particular about putting on th 
clothes when they dine. Lady Somebody 
has entered a solemn protest in the Agony 
Column of the Times calling attention to 
this. She adds, referring to a certain fash- 
ionable café, that it ‘“‘iooks like an Amer- 
ican restaurant at the dinner hour because 
the men are so awfully dressed!" 















ir evening 





And I must say that it does give one a 
start to see at the next table an officer of 
a Highland regiment, clad in a khaki coat 
and terrifyingly short kilts, with his legs 
bare very far up and very far down. But 
when you put your whole reasonable mind 
upon it, why should not a man show his 
mighty legs in a room filled with womer 
who are exposing their shoulders behind 
down nearly to the waistline? Besides, 
that Highlander looks more the part of 
what a man should be here now than the 
perfumed English Lord Dandy at the next 
table, with his receding chin, his womanish 
hands, and his pink face that has never 
been exposed to the disgusting grime of 
powder smoke. A woman must hate war; 
but my idea is that if a nation makes up its 
mind to fight it should have conscriptior 
for the gentlemen dandies, and it should 
hold in reserve these better, bare-legged, 
long-chinned men for the sake of preserv- 
ing the breed in the next generation. 


Boring the High-Brows 


All the theaters are open. An effort is be 
ing made to arouse the people by putting on 
patriotic plays. They are the most adver- 
tised and the least popular. The Dynasts, 
an epic drama by Thomas Hardy, has been 
abridged and produced by Granville Barker 
at Kingsway Theater. It is an attempt 
to dramatize ten years of the Napoleoni 
wars, beginning with the death of Nelson 
at Trafalgar and ending with the Battle of 
Waterloo. But there is no scenery and no 
battles. Mr. Barker, seated below the aw 
ful gray stage, reads most of the lines. And 
he is assisted by two terrible-looking sibyls 





seated on each side in front of the stage 
who chant after the manner of the Greek 
chorus. The effect is dull but none the less 
impressive. 

Kingsway Theater is the playhouse for 
“cultured people,” but Mr. Barker has 
given them more than they bargained for 
this time. On the second night, after every 
daily in London had published extrava 
gant notices of The Dynasts, the house wa 
not more than half filled. The one ray of 
light in the gloomy scene was not on th 
stage, where Nelson and one great ger 

‘ another were dying with frightfully 
ulistic contortions, but it was in the box 
directly above, where Mr. Bernard Shaw 
leaned over and watched the performance 
with devilish composure. Parliament had 
just noticed Mr. Shaw by saying it would 
take no notice of his offensive pampniet, 
Common Sense and the War. 

The most apparent change in England 
during the past month is in the cordial 
spirit of the Press to the French Army. In 
September and October one might have 
supposed that the British were the only 
troops fighting in France. The papers were 
filled with their exploits to the exclusion 
of the French, who outnumber them eight 
to one. Now every morning we have a 
long list of deeds of valor translated from 
the French. 

The critics of England—who are never 
Frenchmen!—claim that this enlighten- 
ment of the English Press came when the 
Germans took Antwerp and Ostend. These 
English people are so conscious of their own 
valor that it has taken three months of 
terrific fighting on the part of the French 
Army to draw their attention. Now that 
they do see we may be sure that they will 
make it a point of honor to recognize the 
brilliant achievements of the French troops. 
The English people are naturally insuffer- 
able where it is a question of manners, of 
nice courtesies to other people. But wher 
it comes to what they recognize as justice 
and honor, they are not to be surpassed by 
any other people in this world 

The government is still appealing for re- 
cruits. The apathy of certain classes may 
be due to the firm conviction entertained 
by the common man that “war is a gentle 
man’s trade.”” There is something in this. 
It is a gentleman's trade, where, as in other 
trades, the common man who is not a 


























gentleman does the work. The artisans 
and valets and flunkeys and roustabouts 
may even be deficient in the military 
branch of patriotism. Certainly the com- 
mon working man is saying less than any- 
one else in England. But he is probably 
doing more thinking of his own than he 
ever has done before. Who started this 
racket anyhow? Not he. Who will be 
benefited by it? Not he. Who will suffer 
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most from it? He will. Therefore he will 
at least save his life. 

The fearlessness with which Paris ac- 
cepted the German Taubes has done much 
to deliver London from anxiety. These 
people are actually becoming impatient, 
like an audience in a darkened house wait- 
ing for the curtain to rise and for something 
to happen. ‘We are tired of waiting for 
those Zeppelins,”’ a woman said to me. “It 
is ridiculous having to stay here in the dark 
for months like rats in a hole. And they 
never come. Some of us prefer to be de- 
livered from suspense even if it is with a 
bomb!” 

Such is the aspect and the spirit of this 
place and this people at the present mo- 
ment. One might suppose that the Ger- 
mans were a thousand miles distant, that 
no men are fighting and dying in Flanders, 
that no women and children are suffering 
for food and clothes. The attitude of the 
government to these latter victims may be 
inferred from a recent discussion in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Barnes asked for an increase in 
the pensions for soldiers’ widows, urging 
that they should be kept out of the labor 
market. 

Mr. Asquith was sympathetic in his re- 
ply. He was willing that the officers’ 
widows should be kept out of the labor 
market, but he thought there were objec- 
tions to making a common soldier’s widow 
independent. ‘‘We all have work to do, or 
at least we ought all to work in our differ- 
ent spheres and different degrees,’’ was the 
way he put it. What he meant was that all 
the working classes ought to work for their 
living. Still, if anyone has earned the right 
of choice in her mode of living as is con- 
ferred by a pension that will maintain her, 
it is surely the woman who has made the 
greatest sacrifice that the state can ask, 
whether she is the widow of an officer or of 
a private! Complications must arise, by 
the way, from the enlisting of so many gen- 
tlemen as privates. Their widows will re- 
ceive only the pension of the widow whose 
husband belonged to the ‘ working class 

Meanwhile there is the other r aspect of 
this situation. The Women’s Army of De- 
fense in England is growing every day in 
numbers and in efficiency. The time is not 
distant when they will far outnumber, if 
they do not already, those finicky idle 
women who cannot bear to see a man eat 
his dinner in a sack coat. 


English Guns That Speak German 


“What is the most hopeful evidence of 
progress you have made during the last 
month?” I asked an officer of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps. 

“*Well, we are doing more work because 
we are learning how to work,” she replied. 
**When you were here before we boasted of 
being able to feed three hundred refugees 
for a week. Last week we fed eighteen hun- 
dred. And we are teaching over a thou- 
sand recruits French and German.” 

“German!” I interrupted. 

“Of course we must take Berlin. When 
they invade that country they will need to 
know German,” she explained calmly, 
if it were a foregone conclusion that 
Allies will march on Berlin. 

‘But we find it so difficult to teach them. 
They do not want to learn. They say they 


as 


the 


know a better way to speak German— gun- 
gutturals!”’ she added, laughing. 
She led the way into the exhibition room 


of the toy workers. 

“This industry, you see, is flourishing. 
A hundred girls in our shop here, another 
shop in the suburbs of London, and twenty 
more branches in different parts of Eng- 
land.” 

It would be too tedious to enumerate the 
different toys on exhibition in that very 
large room literally filled with samples. 
But they were all origin, designed by the 
workers. The children of Great Britain 
had a delightful surprise in store for them 
this Christmas. For they received literally 
new playthings which have never before 
been seen, even by Santa Claus. 

Few capitalists with all the experience 


of commercialism could have established 
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in the short space of three months a busi- 
ness with twenty-one branches even in 
prosperous times. But these women have 
done that. They have paid the workers 
regular Labor Exchange wages and they 
have cleared all other expenses. The mak- 
ing of toys is a great and lucrative indus- 
try. These women are in a fair way to get 
the greater part of it. As we left the shop 
the officer referred again to my first ques- 
tion. 

“But I do not think the success of this 
work, or the feeding of so many refugees, 
or the finding of positions for many 


80 


other women, is after all the most hopeful 
sign of progress we have made,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“What is, then?” I asked. 


“The decline of parochial cattiness in 
England!” she replied. 

“What on earth is parochial cattiness?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Social service with us has been limited. 
Each woman or clique of women did what 
they did in their own parish or small com- 
munity. Nosystem, no coéperation. Often 
there were jealousies, antagonisms, meth- 
ods which pauperize and only add to the 
general distress. Now we are getting be- 
yond that. We are working together intelli- 
gently, from one end of this kingdom to the 
other, as one woman for all women. We 
are overcoming the very real iniquities of 
charity. We are trying to provide employ- 
ment, create opportunities for women, de- 
velop their capacities and their energies, 
and above all their self-respect.” 

That is the plan upon which they are 
actually working, not writing or lecturing. 
But “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary!” 
If they are very successful generation after 
generation they may realize it in a couple 
of hundred vears. But here and now the 
women and children are suffering as much 
from the Allied Armies as they are from 
the Germans. They are being “licked,” 
with no possible means of defense. 


In the Midst of Life 


And that is not all. The bravest, strong- 
est, best men of England, France and Ger- 
many are being “licked” too. For when a 
man dies in battle he is defeated. If he 
returns home maimed he is worse than de- 
feated. The loss is not only to the army; 
he is a far greater loss to his country in the 
future. And does anyone doubt that it is 
the best men these nations are losing? The 
others are holding back, at least this is the 

ease in England. They are not furnishing 
their proportion of the “cannon fodder.” 

At the headquarters of the French Army 
in Boulogne I saw more than a hundred 
officers of both armies. And I have never 
seen anywhere more splendid-looking men. 
Lean old generals, broad-shouldered colo- 
nels, all wearing the very countenance of 
victory. One would have said that nothing 
could defeat such men. Yet I shuddered as 
I watched them. Every single man in that 
room was facing death as if it were a crown 
he coveted. 

Once the door was flung open. A man 
covered with snow and mud hurried in. He 
was a messenger with news from the Front. 


Instantly there was a stir. A tall young 
British officer, with a face as keen as a 
sword, seized his great coat, saluted and 
went out. 

The next day the eleven o'clock boat 
upon which I came to Folkestone carried 


his body back to England. That is what 
happens every hour of every day and every 
night. And it happens like that. This 
moment he is a man filled with all hopes 
and all courage, more significant and more 
mysterious than the stars above his head. 
The next moment he is less than the dust 
he trod. The part that was hope, courage 
and mystery is-gone. What remains is so 
horrible that even love makes haste to hide 
it in the earth. 

War seems to me the most hideous de- 
lusion of which men are capable. And it is 
a delusion peculiar to them. If all the 
ple were women there could never be such 
a thing as war. We are not cowards, but 


peo- 


we shed our blood to bring life, not death. 
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America will look mighty good to you 
this year — better than it’s ever looked before. 

You are going to take that motor trip this season, 
through the most wonderful land under the sun—a land with 
every variety of climate and scenery, and with marvels that you 
cannot match in any country the world over. Your golden op- 
portunity has arrived —you can now “discover America.” 

And it’s all at your very front door—so to speak. Your 
car brings it all to you—and, greatest help of all, Goodrich 
points the Way. 

Just drop a card to the Goodrich Touring Bureau at Akron, Ohio, and 
well come right back with directions for your entire trip. We'll supply road 


maps, tell you every bridge you must cross, point out every fork in the 





road. And all at our own expense. No obligation whatever-—just Goodrich 
Service. 


Another thing—this Service follows you all the way. Our branches and dealers 


a | 
are everywhere; lire service is a question of but a few hours wherever you land 


But go right—do not handicap your car and pave the way for troubles on the 
road by choosing an inferior Tire. There is one Tire you can trust for an extended motor trip 
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Goodrich Safety Tread 


It is the Tire that looks mighty good to the user seeking the Big, Trustworthy, 
Long-Mileage Tire—and the more miles you go the better it looks to you. 


Ride into Dixie Land, speed across golden California or through Colorado's 
Wonder Lands—tTire care-free. For Your trip accept nothing less than the Tire that's 


“Best in the Long Run”’ 
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During the next three months you will 
plan, plow and plant your garden. 
During the next three months you will 
hatch and brood your chicks for this year. 
For the next three months you can 
have the weekly guide of 
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THE PRAIRIE WIFE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I explained that my husband had, and he 
still stood squinting out through the door- 
way as I poked about and found Dinky- 
Dunk’s hammerless ejector. He was a very 
authoritative and self-assured young man. 
He took the rifle from me, examined the 
r.agazine, and made sure it was loaded. 
Then he handed it back. 

“T’ve got to search those buildings and 
stacks,” he told me. “And I can only be in 
one place at once. If you see a man break 
from under cover anywhere, when I’m in- 
side, be so good as to shoot him!” 

He started off without another word, 
with his big army revolver in his hand. My 
teeth began to do a little fox-trot all by 
themselves. 

“Wait! Stop!” I shouted after him. 
“Don’t go away!” 

He stopped and asked me what was 


wrong. 


“I—I don’t want to shoot a man! I don't 
want to shoot any man!” I tried to explain 
to him. 

“You probably won't have to,”” was his 
cool response. ‘But it’s better to do that 
than have him shoot you, isn’t it?” 

Whereupon Mr. Redcoat made straight 
for the haystacks, and I stood in the door- 


| way with Dinky-Dunk’s rifle in my hands 
| and with my knees shaking a little. I 


watched him as he beat about the hay- 
stacks. Then I got tired of holding the 
heavy weapon and leaned it against the 
shack wall. I watched the ‘‘ Mounty” go in 
through the stable door, and felt vaguely 
dismayed at the thought that my protector 


| was now quite out of sight. Then my heart 


stopped beating. For out of a pile of straw, 
which Olie had dumped not a hundred feet 
away from the house to line a pit for our 
winter vegetables, a man suddenly erupted. 
He seemed to come up out of the very 
earth, like a mushroom. He was the most 
repulsive-looking man I ever had the pleas- 
ure of casting eyes on. His clothes were 
ragged and torn and stained with mud. His 


| face was covered with stubble and his cheeks 


were hollow, and his skin was just about the 
color of a new saddle. I could see the 
whites of his eyes as he ran for the shack, 
looking over his shoulder toward the stable 
door as he came. He had a revolver in his 
hand. I noticed that, but it didn’t seem 
to trouble me much. I suppose I'd already 
been frightened as much as mortal flesh 
could be frightened. In fact, I was think- 
ing quite clearly what to do, and didn’t 
hesitate for a moment. 

“Put that silly thing down,” I told him 
as he ran up to me with his head lowered 
and that indescribably desperate look in 
his big frightened eyes. “If you're not a 
fool I can get you hidden,” I told him. It 
reassured me to see that his knees were 
shaking much more than mine as he stood 
there in the center of the shack. I stooped 
over the trapdoor and lifted it up. “Get 
down there quick! He’s searched that cel- 
lar and won't go through it again. Stay 
there until I say he’s gone!” 

He slipped over to the trapdoor and 
went slowly down the steps, with his eyes 
narrowed and his revolver held up in front 
of him as though he still half expected to 
find some one there to confront him with a 


| blunderbuss. Then I promptly shut the 


trapdoor. But there was no way of locking 
it. I had my murderer there, trapped, but 
the question was to keep him there. Your 


| little Chaddie didn’t give up many pre- 
| cious moments to reverie. I tiptoed into 


the bedroom and lifted the mattress, bed- 
ding and all, off the bedstead. I tugged it 
out and put it silently down over the 
trapdoor. Then, without making a sound, 
I turned the table over on it. But he could 
still lift that table I knew, even with me 
sitting on top of it. So I started piling 


| things on the overturned table until it 


looked like a moving-van ready for a May- 
day migration. Then I sat on top of that 


| pile of household goods, reached for Dinky- 


Dunk’s repeater, and fired ashot up through 
the open door. I sat there, studying my pile, 
feeling sure a revolver bullet couldn't pos- 
sibly come up through all that stuff. But 
before I had much time to think about this 
my corporal of the R. N. W. M. P.—which 
means, Matilda Anne, the Royal. North- 
West Mounted Police—came through the 
door on the run. He looked relieved when 
he saw me triumphantly astride that over- 
turned table loaded up with about all my 
household junk. 
“I've got him for you,” I announced. 


“You've got what?” he said, appar- 
ently thinking I’d gone mad. 

“I’ve got your man for you,” I repeated. 
“‘He’s down there in my cellar.” And in 
one minute I'd explained just what had 
happened. There was no parley, no delib- 
eration, no hesitation. 

“*Hadn’t you better go outside?” he sug- 
gested as he started piling the things off 
the trapdoor. 

I walked over and got Dinky-Dunk’s 
repeater. Then I crossed to the far side of 
the shack with the rifle in my hands. 

“I’m going to stay,” I announced. 

“All right,” was the officer’s uncon- 
cerned answer as he tossed the mattress to 
one side and with one quick pull threw up 
the trapdoor. 

A shot rang out from below as the door 
swung back against the wall. But it was 
not repeated, for the man in the red coat 
jumped bodily, heels first, into that black 
hole. He didn’t seem to count on the risk, 
nor on what might be ahead of him. He just 
jumped, spurs down, on that other man 
with the revolver in his hand. I could hear 
little grunts and wheezes, and a thud or two 
against the cellar steps. Then there was 
silence, except for one double click-click 
that I could not understand. Oh, Matilda 
Anne, how I watched that cellar opening! 
And I saw a back with a red coat on it 
slowly rise up out of the hole. He—the man 
who owned the back of course—was drag- 
ging the other man bodily up the narrow 
little stairs. 

“T’m sorry, but I'll have to take one of 
your horses for a day or two," was all my 
R. N. W. M. P. hero condescended to say to 
me as he poked an arm through his prison- 
er’s and helped him out through the door. 

““What— what will they do with him?” 
I called out after the corporal. 

“Hang him of course,’ was the curt 
answer. 

Then I sat down to think things over, 
and, like an old maid with the vapors, de- 
cided I wouldn’t be any the worse for a cup 
of good strong tea. And by the time I'd 
had my tea and straightened things up I 
heard the rumble of the wagon and knew 
that Olie and Dinky-Dunk were back. And 
I drew a long breath of relief, for with all 
their drawbacks men are not bad things to 
have about now and then! 


Friday, the seventeenth. It was early 
Wednesday morning that Dinky- Dunk 
firmly announced that he and I were going 
off on a three-day shooting trip. I hadn't 
slept well the night before, for my nerves 
were still rather upset, and Dinky-Dunk 
said I needed a picnic. So we got guns and 
cartridges and blankets and slickers and 
cooking things, and stowed them away in 
the wagon box. 

Then off we started across the prairie, 
after duly instructing Olie as to feeding the 
chickens and taking care of the cream and 
finishing up the pit for the winter vegeta- 
bles. Olie thought we were both a little 
mad, I believe, for we had no more idea 
where we were going than the man in the 
moon. But there was something glorious 
in the thought of gypsying across the au- 
tumn prairie like that, without a thought 
or worry as to where we must stop or what 
trail we must take. It made every day’s 
movement a great adventure. And the 
weather was divine. We slept at night un- 
der the wagon box, with a tarpaulin along 
one side to keep out the wind and a fire 
flickering in our faces on the other side, and 
the horses tethered out, and the stars wheel- 
ing overhead, and the peace of God in our 
hearts. How good every meal tasted! And 
how that razor-edged air made snuggling 
down under a couple of Hudson Bay four- 
point blankets a luxury to be spoken of 
only in the most reverent of whispers! And 
there was a time when I used to take medi- 
cine to make me sleep! But here it is so dif- 
ferent! To get leg-weary in the open air 
tramping about the sedgy slough sides after 
mallard and canvasback, to smell coffee 
and bacon and frying grouse in the cool of 
the evening across a thin veil of campfire 
smoke, to see the tired world turn over on 
its shoulder and go to sleep— it’s all a sort 
of monumental lullaby. 

The prairie wind seems to seek you out 
and make a bet with the Great Dipper that 
he'll have you off in forty winks, and the 
orchestra of the spheres whispers through 
its million strings and sings your soul to 
rest. For I tell you here and now, Matilda 
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Anne, I—poor, puny, good-for-nothing, in- 
significant I—have heard that music of 
the spheres as clearly as you ever heard 
Funiculi Funicula on that little Naples 
steamer that used to take you to Capri. 
And when I'd craw! out under that 
old wagon box, like a gopher out of his 
hole, in the first delicate rosiness of dawn, 
I'd feel unutterably grateful to be alive, to 
hear the cantatas of health singing deep in 
my soul, to know that whatever life might 
do to me I'd snatched my share of happiness 
from the pantry of the gods! And the end- 
of color—from the tawny fox- 
gi love on the lighter lan ad, the ; vale yellow of 
a lion’s skin in the slanting od. ene sun, to 
the quavering, shimmering glories of the 
Northern Lights that dance in the north, 
that fling out their banners of ruby and 
gold and green, and tremble and merge and 
pulse until I feel that I can hear the clash 
of invisible cymbals. I wonder if _ can 
understand my feeling when I pulled the 
hatpin out of my old gray stetson yester- 
uncovered my he: ad, and looked 
ai igt t up into the blue firmament above 
me. Then I said, “Thank you, God, for 
uch a beautiful day! Dinky-Dunk 
promptly said that I was blasphemous 
and solemn! But as I stared 
1p into the depths of that intense opaline 
} so pure, I realized how air, 
just air and nothing else, could leave a 
scatterbrained lady like me half-seas over. 
Only it’s a champagne that never leaves 


you with a headache the next day! 
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Saturday, the eighteenth. Dinky-Dunk 
who seems intent on keeping my mind oc- 
cupied, brought me home a bundle of old 
magazines to-night. They were so frayed 
and thumbed over that many of the pages 
reminded me of well-worn banknotes. I've 
been reading some of the stories, and they 
all seem silly. Everybody appears to be 





in love with somebody else’s wife. Then 
the people are all divided so strictly into 
two classes, the good and the bad! As for 


the other man’s wife, prairielife would 
soon knock that nonsense out of peop le 
There isn’t much room for the “trian gle” 
in a two-by-four shack. Not that Dink 
Dunk and I are so goody-g r oody ! We're 
just healthy and human, that’ s all, and 

feel very sure we'd never do for eroti 
fiction. 

After meals we push away the dishes and 
sit side by side, with our arms across each 
other's shoulders, full of the joy of life, sat- 
isfied, happy, healthy-minded. We don't 
seem ashamed of the human streak in us 
And neither of us is bad at heart. And 
I know we're not like those magazine char- 
acters, who all seem to have Fiorida water 
instead of red blood in their veins, and are 
so far, far away from real life. In 
and sudden disgust I flung that whole 
bunch of borrowed reading matter into the 
fuel box, to keep company with its dis 
tinguished and overgarrulous friend, Mr 
Robert Browning. 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
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my glance. The beast then approached me, 
sniffed at my boots inquiringly, then at my 
hands with increasing animation, and at 
last leaped into my lap and had licked my 
face before I could prevent it. 

I need hardly say that this attention was 
embarrassing and most distasteful, since I 
have never held with dogs. They are doubt- 
less weil enough in their place, but there is 

vast deal of sentiment about them that is 
silly, and outside the hunting field the most 
fine ly bred of them are too apt to be n oisy 
When I say that the beast in 
juestion was quite an American dog, obvi- 
ously of no breeding whatever, my dismay 
will be readily imagined. Rather impul- 
sively, I confess, I threw him to the floor 
with a stern “‘ Begone, sir!’”” Whereat he 
merely crawled to my feet and whimpered, 
looking up into my eyes with a most horrid 
and sickening air of devotion. Here upon, 
to my surprise, my hostess gayly called out 

Why , look at Mr. Barker— he’s act: ially 
taken up with you right away, and him 
usually so suspicious of strangers. Only 
yesterday he bit an agent that was calling 
with silver polish to sell—bit him in the leg 
so I had to buy some from the poor fel- 
low—and now see! He’s as friendly with 
you as you could wish. They do say that 
dogs know when people are all right. Please 
look at him trying to get into your lap 
again.” 

And, indeed, the again fawn- 
ing upon me in the manner, 
licking my hands and seeming to express 
for me some hideous admiration. Seeing 
that I repulsed his adv too gen- 
tly his owner called to him. 

‘Down, Mr. Barker, down sir. Get out,” 
he continued, seeing that he paid her no 
attention; and then she thoughtfully seized 
him by the collar and dragged him to a 

ance, where she held him, he never- 
theless continuing to regard me with the 
most servile affection. 

“Ruggums— Ruggums— Ruggums,”’ ex- 
ploded the child at this, excitedly waving 
the crust of its bread. 

jehave, Mr. Barker!” 
again. “The gentleman 
want you climbing all over him. 

The remainder of my visit was some- 
what marred by the determination of Mr. 
Barker—as he was indeed quite e 
called—to force his monstrous affections 
upon me, and by the well-meant but often 
careless efforts of his mistress to restrain 
him. She, indeed, appeared to believe that 
I would feel immensely pleased at these 
tokens of his liking. 

As I took my leave after sincere expres- 
sions of my pleasure in the call the child, 
with its face one fearful smear of jam, again 
waved its crust and shouted “ Ruggums,” 
while the dog was plainly bent on departing 
with me. Not until he had been secured by 
a rope to one of the porch stanchions could 
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I safely leave, and I went he howled 
dismally after violent efforts to chew the 
detaining rope apart. 

I finished my stroll with the greatest sat 
isfaction, for during the entire hour | had 
been enabled to forget the manifold cares 
- my position. Again it seemed to me 

at the portrait in the little parlor was not 
that of a man who had been entirely suited 
to this worthy and energetic young woman 
Highly deserving she seemed, and when I 
should know her better—as I made no 
doubt I should—I resolved to instruct her 
in the matter of a more suitable diet for her 
offspring, the present one, as 1 have said, 
carrying quite too large a preponderance of 
animal fats. Also I mused upon the extraor 
dinary tolerance she accorded to the sad 
faced but too demonstrative Mr. 
He had been named, I fancied, by some one 
with a primitive sense of humor. I mean to 

say he might have been facetiously called 
Barke r because he actually barked a bit, 
though adding the Mister to it seemed to 
be rather forcing the poor drollery. At any 
rate I was glad to believe I should see littl 
of him in his free state. 

And yet it was precisely the 
fondness of this brute for myself that now 
added to my embarrassments. On two 
succeeding days I paused briefly at Mrs 
Judson’s in my afternoon pone finding 
the lady as wholesomely repose ful a 
in her effect upon my nature, but finding 
the unspe akab le dog each time more lavis! 
of his disgusting affection for m« 

Then, one day, when I had made back to 
the town, and was in fact traversing the 
main commercial thoroughfare in a digni 
fied manner, I was made aware that the 
brute had broken away to follow me. Close 
at my heels he skulked. Strong word 
hissed under my breath would not r pulse 
him and to blows I durst not proceed, for I 
suddenly divined that his jr sxtaposit ion to 
me was exciting amused comment 
certain of the natives who observed us 
The fellow, Hobbs, in the doorway of his 
bakeshop was especially offensive, burst- 
ing into a shout of boorish laughter and 
directing to me the attention of a near-by 
group of loungers, who likewise professed to 
become entertained. So situated, I was, 
of course, obliged to affect unconsciousness 
of the awful beast, and he was presently 
running joyously at my side as if secure in 
my approval, or perhaps his brute intelli 
gence divined that for the moment I durst 
not turn upon him with blows. 

Nor did the true perversity of the situa- 
tion at once occur to me. Not until we had 
gained one of the residence avenues did I 
realize the significance of the ill-concealed 
merriment we had aroused. It was not 
that I had been followed by a random cur, 
but by one known to be the dog of the lady 
I had called upon. I mean to say the crea- 
ture had advertised my acquaintance with 
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S you know, the sooner 
a tomato is cooked 
after picking, the finer 
the flavor. 

We selected Rochester as 
the place for our Catsup plant 
because the finest tomatoes 
in the world grow there. 

The full, ripe flavor of the to- 
mato is exceedingly delicate. 

In Rochester we get these 
delicious tomatoes fresh from 
the vines. 

Two hours only in the making— 
and the finished Catsup is bot- 
tled, ste rilized, and ready for you. 

ne season’s tomatoes were 
especially ler Catsup is 
better worth while than ever. 

Get a bottle of Beech-Nut To- 
mato Catsup from your grocer. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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ON SALE TODAY WHEREVER MUSIC IS SOLD 
At any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
Other Popular 


Wore « Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose.” 


to Toki 
and-Daddy Made 


On the Shores 


In the Extreme West and Canada, 15c 
or other 10c store, Music or Department store 
“FEIST’ Songs! 
One Idea Abou 
Yiddish Wedding Jubilee 
Why Don't They Do it Now 







of Italy” 






Elsewhere, 10c 


t the Oirls 


1 Didn't Raise My Boy to Be « Soldier 


Bum Diddie-de-um Dum 
I'm Glad My Wite’s in 





Dancing the Blues Away 


That's It 
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1 A he ~y You Since You Were « Baby 
f Lev 





Th Abs Dabs Honeymo: r 
Beautiful Roses ‘ 
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You're Here and I'm Here 





LEO FEIST, Inc., 


FEIST Bidg., 


231 W. 40th St., New York City 
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The Experienced Motorist | 
Says to a Prospective Buyer— 


THE SATURDAY 





‘Let md gon > mrsmegee about 
tops. I si iffetent tops on 
one ces hey) Sed and biis- 
tered, ot fh y id if . ‘and 
shabby. . 
“ Then rwaghaher 
new car with @top trade of Never- 
leek, guaranteed absolutely water- 
proof without time limit. 

* All kinds of hard usage haven't 
hurt that top a bit and it looks like 
new to-day when I wash off the 
dusi. 


“When you buy your new car, 


i -) 


Write for sampies of Neverleek in 
the new semi-bright and dull fin 
ishes. Mf your old car needs a new 
top, ask us for the name of a top 
maker in your vicinity who will 
recover with Neverlieck. 


F. S. CARR CO. 
31 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Audrey House, Ely Place, London, England 


Factories at So. Framingham, Mass., 
and Tilbury, Onterio, Can. 


~? ~~ - 
D | bought a 





ask for a’ 

ment. Insi: 

_ine. — materials Bx 
the workman’ hip, or 
leek Guarantee.” 


Look for the interesting Neverleek 
Exhibit at the Chicago Automobile 
Show, January 23 to 30. Spaces i0 
and 11. Coliseum Gallery. Let us 
show you a machine in which Never- 
leek is subjected to a pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch without 
leaking. 
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Gonna for Two Years 
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represent sorae of the 1D’ rROIT —— are built to such a high standard 
uc that we able to guarantee them for TWO years. 
uscrsof Detroit Springs rhey are ce sheet and built for the particular car upon 
which they are to be used 

Pleasure Cars Phey are built for more than safety, that is—Emer- 
Cole Lyons- Knight gency Shock 

Dodge Brothers Ihey are built for lasting Comfort—for Car Protec- 
Marmon Hupmobile tion—minimum wear on mechanism and tires. 
National KisselKar 


Oakland Pathfinder 
Detroit Electric 
Tracks 

Denby Republic 
Federal Signal 
G.M.C. Standard 
Krebo J.C. Wilson 





are mack 


2200 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In addition to the Two-Year Guarantee, and all the 
quality that implies, is the Seli-Lubricating feature. 
Near the end of 


ach leaf is a small saucer-like de- 


pression filled with a long-lived lubricant, which spreads 
between the leaves as they move over one another, 
By this simple device 
smoothly and silently 
Write for free book ,** 
telling how spring 
Detroit Steel 
a 1 Products Company 


, Detroit Springs always operate 
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EVENING POST 


his owner in a way that would lead base 

minds to misconstrue its extent. 
Thoroughly maddened by this thought, 

and being now safely beyond close ob- 


| servers, I turned upon the animal to give it 


a hearty drubbing with my stick; but it 
drew quickly off, as if divining my inten- 
tion, and when I hurled the stick at it, re- 
trieved it and brought it to me quite as if it 
realized my hostility and forgave it. Dis- 
covering at length that this method not 
only availed nothing but was bringing faces 
to neighboring windows, and that it did not 
the slightest good to speak strongly to the 
beast, I had perforce to accompany it to its 
home, where I had the satisfaction of seeing 
its owner once more secure it firmly with 
the rope. 

Thus far a trivial annoyance one might 
say, but when the next day the creature 
bounded up to me as | escorted homeward 
two ladies from the Onwards and Upwards 
Club, leaping upon me with extravagant 
manifestations of delight and trailing a 
length of gnawed rope, it will be seen that 
the thing was little short of serious. 

“It’s Mr. Barker,” exclaimed the ladies, 
regarding me brightly. 

At a cutlery shop I then bought a stout 
chain, escorted the brute to his home and 
saw him tethered. The thing was rather 
getting on me. The following morning he 
waited for me at the Floud door and was 
beside himself with rapture when I ap- 
peared. He had slipped kis collar. And 
once more I saw him moored. Each time 1 
had apologized to Mrs. Judson for seeming 
to attract her pet from home, for I could 
not bring myself to say that the beast was 
highly repugnant to me, and least of all 
could I intimate that his public devotion to 
me would be seized upon by the coarser 
village wits to her disadvantage. 

“| never saw him so fascinated with any- 
one before,”’ explained the lady as she once 
more adjusted his leash. But that after- 
noon, as I waited in the trap before the 
post office for Belknap-Jackson, the beast 
seemed to appear from out the earth to leap 
into the trap beside me. After a rather un- 
dignified struggle I ejected him, whereupon 
he followed the trap madly to the country 
club and made a farce of my golf game by 
retrieving the ball after every drive. This 
time, I learned, the child had released him. 

It is enough to add that for those re- 
maining days until the present the unspeak- 
able creature’s mad infatuation for me had 
made my life well-nigh a torment, to say 
nothing of its being a matter of low public 
jesting. Hardly did I dare show myself in 
the business centers, for as surely as I did 
the animal found me and crawled to fawn 
upon me, effecting his release each day in 
some novel manner. Each morning I looked 
abroad from my window on arising, more 
than likely detecting his outstretched form 
on the walk below, patiently awaiting my 
appearance. And each night I was liable 
to dreams of his coming upon me, a mon- 
strous creature, sad-faced but eager, tire- 
less, resolute, determined to have me for 
his own. 

Musing desperately over this impossible 
state of affairs, I was surprised one morn- 


| ing to receive a letter from the wretched 


Cousin Egbert, sent by the hand of the 
Tuttle person. It was written in pencil on 
ruled sheets apparently torn from a cheap 
notebook—quite as if proper pens and de- 
cent stationery were not to be had—and 
ran as follows: 


Dear Friend Bill: Well, Bill, I know God 
hates a quitter, but I guess I got a streak of 
yellow in me wider than the Comstock lode. 
I was kicking at my stirrups even before I 
seen that bunch of whiskers, and when I took 
a flash of them and seen he was intending I 
should go out before folks without any regu- 
lar pants on, I says I can be pushed just so 
far. Well, Bill, I beat it like a bat out of 
Hell as I guess you know by this time and I 
would like to seen them catch me as I had a 
good bronc. If you know whose bronc it 
was tell him I will make it all O. K. The 
brone will be all right when he rests up 
some. Well, Bill, I am here on the ranche 
where everything is nice and I would never 
come back unless certain parties agree to do 
what is right. I would not speak pieces 
that way for the President of the U. S. if he 
ask me to on his bended knees. Well, Bill, 
I wish you would come out here yourself 
where everything is nice. You can’t tell 
what that bunch of crazies would be want- 
ing you to do next thing with false whiskers 
and no right pants. I would tell them that 
I can be pushed just so far and now I will 
go out to the ranche with Sour-Dough for 
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sometime where things are nice. Well, Bill, 
if you will come out Jeff Tuttle will bring 
you Wensday when he comes with more 
grub, and you will find everything nice. 
I have told Jeff to bring you, so no more 
at present, with kind regards and hoping to 
see you here soon. 
Your true friend, 
). G. FLoup. 

P.S. Mrs. Effie said she would broaden 
me out. Maybe she did because I felt 
pretty flat. Ha, ha! 


Truth to tell, this wild suggestion at once 
appealed to me. I had an impulse to with- 
draw for a season from the social whirl, to 
seek repose among the glens and gorges of 
the cattle plantation, and there try to ad- 
just myself more intelligently to this strange 
new environment. In the meantime, | 
hoped something might happen to the dog 
of Mrs. Judson; or he might, perhaps, in my 
absence outlive his curious mania for me. 

Mrs. Effie, whom I now consulted, after 
reading the letter of Cousin Egbert proved 
to be in favor of my going to him to make 
one last appeal to his higher nature. 

“If only he'd stick out there in the brush 
where he belongs, I'd let him stay,”’ she ex- 
plained. “‘ But he won't stick; he gets tired 
after a while and drops in perhaps on the 
very night when we're entertaining some 
of the very best people at dinner, and of 
course we're obliged to have him, though 
he’s dropped whatever manners I've 
taught him and picked up his old rough 
talk and he eats until you wonder how he 
ean. It’s awful. Sometimes I’ve won- 
iered if it couldn’t be adenoids—there’s 
a lot of talk about those just now—some 
very select people have them, and perhaps 
they’re what have kept him back and made 
him seem so hopelessly low in his taste, but 
I just know he'd never go to a doctor about 
them. For heaven's sake, use what influ- 
ence you have to get him back here and to 
take his rightful place in society.” 

had a profound conviction that he 
would never take his rightful place in so- 
ciety, be it the fault of adenoids or what- 
ever; that low passion of his for being pally 
with all sorts made it seem that his sense of 
values must be irreparably at fault, and 
yet I could not bring myself to abandon 
him utterly, for, as I have intimated, some- 
thing in the fellow’s nature appealed to me. 
I accordingly murmured my sympathy 
discreetly and set about preparations for 
my journey. 

"Fee ling instinctively that Cousin Egbert 
would not now be dressing for dinner, I 
omitted evening clothes from my box, in- 
cluding only a morning suit and one of 
form-fitting tweeds which I fancied would 
do me well enough. But no sooner was my 
box packed than the Tuttle person in- 
formed me that I could take no box what- 
ever. It appeared that all luggage would 
be strapped to the backs of animals and 
thus transported. Even so, when I had re- 
duced myself to one park riding sujt and a 
small bundle of necessary adjuncts I was 
told that the golf sticks must be left be- 
hind. It appeared there would be no golf. 

And so quite early one morning I started 
on this curious pilgrimage from what was 
ealled a feed corral in a low part of the 
town. Here the Tuttle person had assem- 
bled a goods train of a half dozen animals, 
the luggage being adjusted to their backs 
by himself and two assistants, all using lan- 
guage of the most disgraceful character 
throughout the process. The Indian, Tuttle, 
I had half expected to appear garbed in his 
native dress— Mrs. Effie had once more re- 
ferred to that Indian, Jeff Tuttle—but he 
wore instead, as did his two assistants, the 
outing or lounge suit of the western desper- 
ado; nor, though I listened closely, could 
I hear him exclaim ““Ugh! Ugh!” in mo- 
ments of emotional stress, as my reading 
had informed me that the Indian frequently 
does. 

The two assistants, solemn-faced, ill- 
groomed fellows, bore the curious American 
names of Hank and Buck and furiously 
chewed the tobacco plant at all times. After 
betraying a momentary interest in my 
smart riding suit they paid me little atten- 
tion, at which I was well pleased, for their 
manners were often repellent and their 
abrupt, direct fashion of speech quite dis- 
concerting. 

The Tuttle person welcomed me heartily 
and himself adjusted the saddle to my 
mount, expressing the hope that I would 
get my fill of scenery and volunteering the 
information that my destination was one 
sleep away. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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It’s simply this: that Studebaker MAKES SURE. 
—and makes sure not only in the manufacturing 
that goes on in the gigantic plants at Detroit, but 
also in the running of the car on the roads AFTER 
it is in your hands. 

For example, you may never need a front axle forg 
ing so strong that it can be TWISTED 3 TIMES 
without even showing signs of fracture. But if the 
emergency ever arises, it is there in the car. For 
Studebaker has MADE SURE. 

And so, although you may never need Studebaker 
Service outside the town or, at most, of the State 
you live in—Studebaker makes sure that it is there 
if you want it. 

For it is Studebaker’s ideal not only to manufacture 
a car as GOOD as any car possibly CAN be—but 
also to insure that car’s giving to its owner EVERY- 
day service and freedom from expense and full 


Studebaker Features 
Electric Lighting and Starting—FULL Float 
ing Rear Axle—Timken Bearings—Safety 
Tread Rear Tires—One-man Type Top 
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Studebaker ROADSTER, $985 $1250 and ax 








F.O.B. Detroit 
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—never more than a town 
away from Studebaker Service 





while the SIX is 
LOWER in upkeep 


freely that 


STUDEBAKER, DETROIT — 


money’s worth of pleasure for every dollar of the price 

And so Studebaker MAKES SURE of Service— and 
day by day is dotting the country with new Service 
Stations— building up a National Service organiza 

tion of Studebaker Branches and Studebaker Dealers 
and Studebaker Service Stations so COMPLETE 
that wherever you drive you are “never more than 
a town away from Studebaker Service.” 


And the reason for it all is simply ‘‘ — because it’s a 
Studebaker ’’— because this car carries a name that 
for 63 years has stood for the highest achievements 
in vehicles of every nature—a name that has come 
to be a PROMISE to the buyer of honesty of man 
ufacture AND day-after-day service. 

And so not only in this matter of giving Service to 
Studebaker owners, but in every little detail of man 
ufacturing, you find this Studebaker policy of MAK 
ING SURE the buyer gets FULL money's worth 


; a 









this that vake the 


And 
Studebaker 


LIGHT SIX, $1385 


for example, a most delightful car t but a LESS EX 
PENSIVE car to run. For Studebaker engineers, secking to make sure 
ar’s safet have disregarded expense an forging 


i used droy 
h LIGHTER in weight 
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far stronger, it is alse 






Studebaker FOUR, - - 985 1250 BUT the y thing to d » see this SIX at your local Studebaker de aler an 
Studebaker LIGHT SIX, . 1385 1750 see with your own cyes wha sdebaker, with its wealt! of experience n re ‘ 

and ideals of manufactur has been able to put int t IX at $138 An 
Studebaker SIX (7-passenger), 1450 1825 one. quale The St f Studebakes 


Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Hewat Vacuum 


oe= Gasoline 
System 


Made in U.S. A. 
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Og eee TO CARBURETOR | 
Conceded to be a en 
the Most Noteworthy Development 
in the Automobile Industry in Years. 


Reasons Why: $ ] Tests That Prove: 






1—In a test sanctioned and made by the A. A. A. on the 
Indianapolis speedway December 3 and 4, a Buick Model 
55-C, equipped with the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline 
System, showed an increase of 12.75% mileage per 


2-10% to 15% saving of gasoline. gallon of gasoline. 
2—In a test sanctioned and made by the A. A.A. on the 


3-Positive flow of heated gasoline to carburetor. Indianapolis speedway, a Cole car showed an increase 
4--No preliminary hand pumping to start your car—gasoline of over 15% mileage per gallon of gasoline. 
alwavs th 3—In the phenomenal run of the Mitchell Reliability car,which made 7518 miles 
always there. — 

: ith a feed in thirty days, the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System was used. Locked 
5-Does away with pressure feed. , . ah under the sealed bonnet, it was never looked at during this entire run. 
6-No hand pump, no power pump, no air gauge, no air lines to 4—The Marmon “41,”" made a run of 1030 miles on the Indianapolis speed- 

keep tight, no pressure required. 


i-Unheard of a year ago, it is now regular equip- 
ment adopted by over 25% of car manu- 
facturers. 





—— way, testing a new fuel. The distance was 





















7-Permits raising carburetor, locat- HE Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System is self-con covered in about 18% hours, averaging 56 
. it clos t he tained (tank size diameter 4% inches; height 9 miles an hour. No better test could be 
ng it ciose to the motor w nere inches). It is installed under the hood on the dash or made as to the efficiency of this system 
it is easily gotten at, and where it motor, connected to the manifold, carburetor and gaso- under most trying conditions. 
gets the heat of the motor. line reservoir. : ; 5-A Haynes car, equipped with the Stewart 

8—Permits removal of reservoir from ay aan a = —— through = a penn aga a A all its pre- 

draws the gasoline fro ve reservoir through the vious records, making with this system its 
der sec “OW 7 S S} 
under the seat or out of the cowl Stewart System to carburetor. greatest mileage per gallon of gasoline. 
back to the rear of the car—con- Can be installed in an hour's time on any car—old 6—A Marmon “41,” equipped with the Stew- 
ceded to be the proper location or new — at any garage, or at any of our Branches or art Vacuum Gasoline System, climbed 
for gasoline reservoir. Service Stations. to the top of Mt. Hamilton on 
f'tng, 9-Permits car manufac- — Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation ns pa eneting tl 
. — a > ongest and most difh 
Carere to wae tow Executive Offices: 1998 Diversey Blvd., Chicago cult grades in 
—_ stream line Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U.S. A Califor- 
body de- 17 Branches. 70 Service Stations, in all cities and large towns nia. 


signs, Stewart Products are fully guaranteed, and sold with the 
distinct understanding if not satisfactory after 30 days 
rial, purchase money will be refunded 





man $ER No Need to Pay More 





cir 8 . 
Mme Car “ery The handsome Stewart hand-operated 
Bre, f* Us. Warning Signal is the 


easiest operated signal 
—quick as a push but 
ton—saves battery 


Warning Signal 
Clear, loud, long, pene 
trating warning, 
straight ahead, at 
Wwigp 8. slightest touch of hand or elbow Highest grade 

A a construction and materials throughout Highly 
finished in black enamel! and nickel, or black and 
brass. An ornament on the highest priced cars 
No better signal made at any price. 




































































It Pays Men to Look their Best 


It is said the late J. P. Morgan chose his partners 





partly for their appearance, because a clean-cut, 
Wholesome look spells health and character as well 
as the attractive personality that all ‘‘business getters’’ 
need. Men in the lead are making their toilet in- 
clude a facial massage several times a week. They 
are using Pompeian to secure that fine, athletic 
glow that has opened the door of success to so many 


men. They know they must 404 as well as be clean. 






To get the most, look your best always. A Pompeian 
massage takes only a few moments, but the results are lasting. Get a trial 
package and the 1915 F. Earle Christy Art Panel. Clip coupon now. 


POMPEIJIAN 


Massage Cream 








Don't Envy, 
USC 


Pom peian 


Night 


Cream 
en 


Pompetan 





A New Product 


f 50,000 Dealers ae 
Sell It ee a “ v «> wie - 








SOc, 75c and $1 

















4 
Hold Your Youth with 6 Finge 
O our youth with O Fingers 
No need f expel e beauty tre ents to ret your \ tht good 0h Nature gives vou your tool 
Rubbing Pompeian in and out with 6 finger tips stimulates the blood bring t the rosy, healthy color. It 
makes the skin completely clean and clear by rolling out the dust ot me that clog the pores and injure 
! the sku \ Pompeian massage al s« NETCIN« ind refreshe the f , smoothing out the tired line \ clear, 
fresh, youthful complexion must follow That is why vouthf eat ore ongest faces faithfully massaged 
witl Pomp il Begin today to make Pompe in Massayve Cre " 6 finger id your youthful beauty Cet 
tr Kage and a iS I Earle ¢ tv Art Pane ( pe ipo WN 
>. 
Get Trial Package & 
o. 
F. Earle Christy Art Panel 
j An art store would have to charge at least 50c for anything as well executed 
4 F. Earle Christy’ ‘The Witching Hour.”* We et you have it for almost 
f thing ! t rto make you feel friendly toward Pompe Massage Crean 
No advertising on front. Size, 74 by 28 | 
To get a trial package of Pompe 
ae | and this beautiful 1915 Panel, clip t 
Cu ml sen mf 4 coupon now and enclose 1 
’ 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. ‘ i ! 
49 nna Street, perio oO H Warning ' 
Gentlemen le we 10k al pack 
e famous Por re M R ( ca I ' No ordit y creal can do what 
are - TB tee . ' = 4 Pomy i I a pecu 
’ j ec 1} 
’ l ‘ , 
H ind ye t } pe 
s i 
‘ ha 4 pier e and t 
Address ; for year Ask Pompeian a 
City State 4 








| y Thinking of 
IT COA |} SOLD MEDAL FLOUR: 


) : And reading of 
t [} 1D} | = GOLD MEDAL FLOUR: 
MAY) = And hearing of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR~ 


| ‘ You will 
EVENTUALLY 


come lo having 


Fl 1 IR Wm) = GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
With much satis- 
4 faction and 
economy to your- 


Why Not Now ? self. 
= WHY NOT NOW? 


AT ALL GROCERS 





